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THE LATEST FROM THE HOLY LAND.* 


Justin Martyr may be said to 
have been among the first, if he was 
not the very first of the travellers who 
have spent their leisure time to good 

urpose in the Holy Land. The 

impress Helena (the pronunciation 
of whose name, by the way, is fixed 
in the happily devised line :— 


‘* Sit meretrix Helana, at sancta appeletur 
Teléna,” 


was, a century after Justin Martyr, 
the first of the long line of ladies who 
have visited Palestine with a good 
specified object, and who have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing it. The 
latest of the travellers who brings us 
intelligence of interest from a place 
which is the fountain of light, and 
hope, and truth, at which the world 
eagerly drinks and is never satisfied, 
now gives us his experiences in two 
original and clever volumes, in which 
there is abundance of personal narra- 
tive, artistic sketches of scenery, very 
much rare suggestive matter, power- 
fully drawn characters, a philosophy 
which cannot offend even thoseagainst 
whom its conclusions are drawn, and, 
therewith, not a superfluous line in 
the whole book. It is hardly possible 
for praise to go beyond this; neither 
do we go beyond the limits of our 
critical functions in saying it. We 
have here, not only a picture of the 
country, but its touching history told 
within that country’s atmosphere and 


*“ The Holy Land,” by W. Hepworth Dixon. 
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seeming to savour of it ; and yet, with 
strong sympathies for home, while 
Mr. Dixon sits within his tent or his 
khan and writes of his wayfaring, 
or discusses the many momentous 
questions connected with the past, 
the present, and the future of the 
Holy Land. 

Thoughts of home, and memories 
of home, and comparisons of men and 
things and places here, with men and 
things and places at home, seem to 
come upon all wayfarers through the 
havoc and the beauty of this ancient 
land. When Dr. Richardson was 
riding from Ramla to Jerusalem, the 
features of the country, he says, 
brought strongly to his recollection, 
the ride from Sanquhar to Lead Hills, 
in Scotland. The Scottish doctor, 
of course, thinks that the hills of 
Judea have rather the worse side of 
this comparison! In some view, 
with a certain difference, it is the 
same with Mr. Dixon. It is natural 
enough that a sudden sight of the 
“dear domestic ‘sea” should bring 
to him “delicious dream of home. 
A traveller from the Rhine, coming 
in sight of Kalonich, would at least 
find in it an echo of his own Kéln, 
another Roman built “Colonia,” on 
the distant river. When Mr. Dixon 
was on the same road as Dr. Richard- 
son, his comparison of the scenery 
was not made with Scotland. “The 
tropical vegetation of the~plain,” he 
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says, as he ascends, “ near Ramla and 

odin, has given place to a flora 
more homely and familiar in our eyes ; 
a flora in which the holm-oak, arbu- 
tus, thorn and holly, sweep you back, 
in fancy, to the mountains of Killar- 
ney and South Wales.” Even when 
8 ing of the marauding tribes of 
the Syrian Desert, the author com- 
pares them with old tribes in the old 
native home. “Every year,” he 
writes, “the harvests of Sharon, 
Shefelah, Esdraelon, tempt these 
marauders from beyond Jordan, just 
as the harvests of Kent and Mercia 
used to bait the Saxon vikings and 
the Danish jarls.” Above white- 
walled and towered Acre, stands the 
bold headland of Cape Blanco, in 
which Mr. Dixon sees a “Syrian imi- 
tation of Dover Cliff.” en 
he rides over a soil which reminds 
him of that of a Suffolk field. If not 
of England, it is of European scenes 
through which he has travelled that 
he is reminded. In the province of 
Galilee, he sees repeated the woods 
of Lucca, the vine slopes of Xeres, 
the hills of Loja, the graped terraces 
of the Rhine ; and among the softly- 
rounded hills, clothed to their sum- 
mits with vineyards, he is as much at 
home as if he were at Heidelberg and 
Ulm. The proud race of horsemen 
and spearmen, whose cities were 
Tyre and Sidon, are the English of 
antiquity. After gazing on the length 
and breadth of the Wilderness, where 
the Baptist dwelt and the Messiah 

rayed, which spreads from Jerusa- 
~ and Hebron, and from the hills 
of Judah to the shores of the Dead 
Sea, he thinks of home, and says : 
“Tt is a tract of country about the 
size and shape of Sussex.” And, as 
the figure of the pretentious Pharisee 
rises before him, with the broad red 
stripe on his mantle, broader than 
any stripe worn by the Pharisee’s 
fellow-Jew, to distinguish him from 
Arab and Greek, Mr. Dixon looks 
homeward for a parallel, and we learn 
that the Pharisee made of his osten- 
tatious red stripe, “what an Irish 
Celt makes of this green ribbon, a 

ious and a seditious badge”’—the 

harisee claiming to excel all others 
in purity of faith and in hatred to 
the Romans who were masters in 
Jerusalem. But, it is not only in 
places and classes that Mr. Dixon is 
constantly reminded of home, but in 
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individuals. When describing, most 
pleasantly and powerfully, that sect 
of the Essenes who carried their ob- 
servance of the Sabbath to limits even 
beyond those he has narrated, Mr, 
Dixon remarks, “ Herod the Great 
had given his favour to those harm- 
less breeders of bees and birds, and 
Menarhem, one of their chiefs, had 
exercised a merciful influence in the 
tyrant’s court.” A reader, with a good 
memory, will perhaps smile, not un- 
approvingly, at Mr. Dixon’s comment 
on his own text. ‘“Menarhem was 
a Jewish William Penn.” But it is 
rather in reference to places than 
personages that the trayeller’s heart 
or memory seeks illustrations from 
home. Nothing could be more na- 
tural than to connect Golgotha with 
Tyburn ; nothing more graphic than 
the description which warrants the 
simile. On the mound, called by 
interpretation, Skull Place, “ thieves, 
assassins, pirates, heretics, traitors, 
teachers of falsehood—men the most 
odious in Jewish eyes, were put 
to a shameful and cruel death, being 
nailed by the hands and feet to a 
wooden cross, and left in the burning 
sun to die.” It is pleasant to turn 
from this to another locality which 
Mr. Dixon compares with one at 
home. The former is the rose garden 
mentioned in the Mishna, in which 
figs might be sold untolled, and which, 
our author (after stating that Jewish 
gardens were never connected with 
the houses of the proprietors, but 
were beyond the walls) conjectures 
to have been “ probably a sook or 
market in Jerusalem, like Covent 
Garden in London.” The space occu- 
yea by the Temple platform, the 
Taram es Sherey, or sacred enclosure, 
is clearly represented to an English 
reader’s comprehension in the words— 
“The Haram is about the size of St. 
James’s Park, within the rails.” 
Again, would you grasp at once the 
distance between Jerusalem and 
Nazareth, it is,as a bird would fy, 
“about sixty-four miles, being nearly 
the same as that from Oxford to Lon- 
don.” But, “ by the camel paths, and 
now there are no other, it is eighty 
mniles.” 

In tracing how the lawful traffic in 
doves, sheep, and sacred shekels, crept 
from the external market-place into 
the very courts of the Temple, whence 
the dealers and money-changers were 
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driven by Jesus, Mr. Dixon remarks 
that “a thing for sale runs after the 
buyer ;” and he finds a very happy 
illustration of the encroachment on 
what is sacred by what is secular, in 
the metropolitan cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, where the traffic crept from 
the church-yard, which was a market- 
place, into the church, where “the 
main aisle became an open market, 
having goldsmiths’ benches and huck- 
sters’ stalls, with mercers’ bills on the 
columns, a crowd of people chaffering 
with cheap-jacks, and a litter of 
lap-dogs and poultry on the floor for 
sale.” 

Again, when standing in sight of 
Gorizim, and recasting the feud of the 
pagan Jew of Samaria with the ortho- 
dox Jew of Mount Zion; of the re- 
eet of the former as J ews, at all, 

yy the High Priests, who forbade 
them entering the Temple courts; and 
of the building of a new temple on 
Gorizim, the traveller's thoughts 
again turn homeward for an illustra- 
tion, and he tells us that “from that 
time forward the feuds of Shechem 
and Moriah became hot as those be- 
tween Rome and London after the 
bull of Paul the Third and the con- 
solidation of the English Church.” 
Mr. Dixon even thinks that a history 
of the religious antagonism between 
Rome and London in the darkest 

tiods would reflect much of that 

tween Zion and Shechem. “Like 
the anathema launched against Eng- 
land, from the steps of St. Peter’s, a 
public curse was thundered against 
Gorizim from the Temple stairs.” 
The same spirit influences him when 
dealing with nature alone, and not 
with man, by whose passions the 
beauty of that nature has been out- 
raged. His description of the Sea of 
Genesareth is a true and masterly 
icture executed in word painting. 
Under his hand the beautiful lake, 
the canopy of cloud and sky, the light 


in which it lived, the shade in which - 


it lay, the life that was on its waters, 
the other life that was on its shores, 
the glorious hills, the majestic rocks, 
the busy towns, the nestling hamlets, 
brings the old scene into new life, and 
Mr. Dixon gives the last touch to his 


victure, by 8a) ing On the Galilean 
right litt 


ank the t little towns and vil- 
lages crowded upon each other, as in 
our own day villas and hamlets 
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sparkle around the shores of Como 
and Geneva.” 

Here Antipas Herod erected that 
gorgeous city of Tiberias, which gave 
a new name to the lake or sea. On 
the beach of Genesareth, at Caper- 
naum, St. John, when a child, may 
have played with his father’s nets. 
Before he had composed his Gospel 
the lake had lost its ancient name in 
that of Tiberias, the name of the 
great city. “Tiberias had given its 
name to the waters on which itstood,” 
says Mr. Dixon, as he looks on or 
remembers those waters, “like Geneva 
to Lake Leman, and Lucerne to that 
of the Four Cantons.” 

In sight of this once mighty Tibe- 
rias, the author thus addresses his 
readers with true eloquence and 
powerful effect :— 


“In the eyes of a Jew that city of Ti- 
berias, bright as it may have seemed in a 
Roman's eyes, would be judged impure, not 
only by the Oral but by the Mosaic law. 
In laying out his ground, the Tetrarch had 
been forced to plant some of his streets 
among ancient graves. To what people 
these graves had belonged no man could 
tell; but to disturb the rock in which they 
had been dug by forgotten owners was an 
offence of which no Jew could have been 
guilty, not because, like a Frank, he would 
have thought the ground holy, but because, 
like an Oriental, he would have considered 
it polluted and accursed. Of all the evil 
things in this evil world, none was so repul- 
sive to a Jew as death. No symbol of a 
broken shaft, of an extinguished torch—no 
imagery of a fading flower, of a sleeping 
child, made the thought of death beautiful 
and tender in a Syrian’s mind. Toa Hebrew 
the symbol of Death was that of a figure 
laying a snare or presenting a cup of poison 
to the lips. Abraham longed to get rid of 
Sarah’s corpse—let me bury my dead out 
of my sight. A grave is never in the East 
a sacred thing, and the dead are never de- 
posited in holy ground. Among the Jews 
a dead body was to be cast out from the 
city gates, far from the Temple, far from 
the synagogue, out into the dismal ravines, 
among the haunts of hyenas and savage 
curs. No tree, no flower, was planted over 
a Jewish grave; and a hole in a rock was 
all that was given to the greatest king. The 
foulest term in a language rich in powers of 
abuse was that of death, and the darkest 
spirit was appeased by calling his enemy a 
sepulchre and a whited wall.” 


Subsequently, when dealing with 
the expenses of travelling in the East, 
Mr. Dixon remarks that “a month at 
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Mar Elias will waste your means, like 
a month at Brighton, and a sojourn 
with the Armenian Fathers, on Mount 
Zion, is no less costly than a residence 
at Long’s.” 

As it is more pleasant to record 
good traits, even of infidels, than to 
count their failings, let us note some 
of the evidences to character adduced 
by Mr. Dixon, and which we might 
employ to our profit as well as our 
edification. “In every part of the 
East, among every class of people, a 
man is tender to his horse, his camel, 
and his ass, beyond the usage of any 
Christian land. In Syria a man’s 
beast is a member of his family, to be 
cherished and loved, in its degree, as 
a creature given into his care by 
God.” The excessive oriental tender- 
ness which founds an asylum for aged 
cats is not without imitation in our 
own Christian land. In some indi- 
viduals the commonest virtue is 
allowed to run into a seed of vice. 
Character is to be judged of from the 
general features. A Turk will go out 


of his way rather than disturb a sleep- 
ing dog. 
a 


“Tf you seea man striking 

og in Cairo or Stamboul, you may 
be sure he isa Frank.” The Moslem 
gentleman of Jaffa who builta wooden 
pier, in order that the Prince of Wales 
might be able to land from the gig of 
a man-of-war, performed an act of 
most delicate courtesy. After it had 
thus served he chopped it into splin- 
ters, and gave the wood to the poor. 
This was an act of useful charity. In 
Frangistan, the wood, most probably, 
would have been sold. Again, when 
the wild Anezi informed our traveller 
and his companions in the wilderness 
that Hebron had revolted from the 
Turks, and that all the tribes beyond 
Jordan were in arms, they made their 
salaam, and rode away into the night. 

“Have they told us the truth, Ya- 
koob?” asked Mr. Dixon, when they 
had gone. 

“The truth, master?” says Yakoob, 
with scorn; “their religion will not 
suffer them to lie!” 

The Englishman is at disadvantage 
with these Orientals in another re- 
spect. The latter express their faith, 
even inacommon salutation, and are, 
of course, proud of the expression con- 
veyed under the salute. Moslem 
siuees Moslem, his equal, with Sa- 


” 


laam aleicum! “Peace be with you! 
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Eastern Christians, in salutation, 
make the sign of the Cross. This 
form might be open to abuse, but Mr. 
Dixon says that “this salutation is 
made with singular grace, even by the 
beggar in his rags.” He adds that 
“an English traveller, making no 
sign of the Cross, when he greets .a 
brother, is commonly supposed by the 
Syrians to be a Turk.” 

If the individual be thus ill-inter- 
preted, so is the government as er- 
roneously judged. Mr. Dixon learnt 
many things relating thereto from an 
aged Sheikh, who bitterly remember- 
ed the Egyptian invasion of Syria, 
and all the calamities that fell in 
consequence on the inhabitants. The 
old Sheikh reasoned, after his fashion, 
from certain premises. The English 
cannonaded the Egyptians out of 
Syria. When the Latin Christians 
descended into the Libanon, English 
arms drove them away. It was 
England that drove the Russ back 
into his ice and snow. When, longer 
ago, the Franks under Bonaparte, 
were ravaging the land, England 
drove them into Egypt and the sea. 
England then was the best friend of 
the Arab and his Caliph ; the Saxon 
and the Arab are brothers. “The 
English are white Moslems of a west- 
ern sect.” Thus are individuals and 
governments studied and misinter- 
preted by men whose perceptions are 
clear, but their conclusions rather 
obscured ! 

Again, if the wild Anezi refrain 
from lying, because their religion for- 
bids it, there are equally wild Syrian 
Turks who avoid robbery under the 
same prohibition. “More than once,” 
we are told, “when our tent had 
been pitched for the night near a 
well, among peasants and soldiers, 
Yakoob has replied to a caution about 
leaving such things on the mat as 
might tempt these natives to pilfer. 
‘Heugh! they are safe. Turk no 
take them, his religion not allow him 
to steal.’”’ 

Cardinal Wiseman used to tell, 
with unctuous glee, the story of a 
Roman Catholic priest who, on the 
day of Saint Edward the Confessor, 
had knelt at the shrine of the great 
king in Westminster Abbey, where, 
while engaged in prayer, he was dis- 
turbed by the remark of a verger, 
that “ Nothin’ o’ that sort was allow- 
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ed there!” No Arab would thus be 
disturbed in his mosque, which to 
him isa home. The street or road 
is his place of business or pleasure, 
the mosque is the place where he may 
wash in the fountain-court, rest in 
the inner shade, pray without inter- 
ruption, and if he will, “ after finish- 
ing his devotions he may throw him- 
self on the mats and sleep.” But 
the utmost liberality of spirit in these 
western parts, and with their pecu- 
liar habits, would never lead a man 
to the idea of furnishing a fellow-man 
with church accomodation to such an 
extent as this. 

Among the good features in the 
Syrian character may be noticed not 
merely the recognition of family 
ties, however different may be the 
respective conditions of kinsmen, but 
the kindliness exercised by the better 
endowed towards the houseless. 
“When a house has two tiers, as in 
some parts of Jaffa, and in the 
crowded quarters of Zion, it will 
Poy be found that one lodge 

ad been raised on the top of an- 
other.” The house has not been 
raised a story for the convenience 
or gratification of the proprietor, it 
is a consequence of custom stronger 
than law, whereby a poor man who 
has no house of his own is permitted 
“to erect a cage on his neighbour’s 
roof, to burrow or dive under his 
neighbour’s floor, if he can only find 
his way into this lodging without 
passing through another man’s gate.” 

Mr. Dixon has the triple faculty 
of acuteness in detecting character, 
generosity in interpreting it, and 
ability in giving it portraiture. There 
is a plump Cairene trader on board the 
boat that takes him to Jaffa, who 
has become rich enough to buy hap- 
piness in the shape of four wives, and 
whose jealousy of, and anxious ten- 
derness over them, condemn him to 
wretchedness and slavery for ever. 
Again, one sees all the disadvantages 
of the dress of his Arab rowers thus 
described, as “ clothed in a loose sack 
or shirt, perhaps bound at the waist 
perhaps not, an easy inexpensive 
costume, apt to many uses, though in- 
clined to misbehave itself, in English 
eyes, as a mere article of dress.” 

he scene on board the steamer, when 
the sun is seen rising over the ridges 
of Ephraim, as the steamer sights 
Jaffa, is like an old etching by Cal- 
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lot, with so many words for so many 
strokes :—“ Priests, soldiers, laymen, 
pilgrims, are astir in the saloon, in 
the dim nooks of which a Turkish 
effendi is kneeling at his prayers; a 
Moldavian pape is making love toa 
fair sinner ; a French author appears 
to be copying facts from a French 
guide book into his own; and a 
Saxon seems bent on filching a pint 
of fresh water for his difficult morn- 
ing bath. Young men who have no 
time to wash, having to land in less 
than five hours, are twisting cigar- 
ettes for the day. Young women 
are wisping up those hoops of steel 
which are soon to become a burden 
in the saddle, if not a danger in the 
fierce Syrian sun. Nearly all our 
guests of the cabin are roaring for 
their boots, their coat, their coffee, 
their pipes; but they are roaring to 
no end, for the steward of J/ Vapore 
is—asleep.” We have heard of pink 
parasols at the pyramids, advertise- 
ments of English tailors on the mau- 
soleum of the Pharaohs, comic songs 
chanted at pic-nics in the tombs of 
the kings, and bitter beer in the Via 
Dolorosa ; but they seem less out of 
place than crinoline about to go up 
to Jerusalem! Soloman could say of 
his darling Shulamite :— 


“ Thine head upon thee is like Carmel, 
And the hair of thine head like purple ;” 


but a maid in steel hoops must have 
defied his powers of comparison. A 
nymph in crinoline would not suggest 
even “a wheat-sheaf set about with 
lilies.” Jeremiah alone is equal to 
the task ; the son of Hilkiah might 
say of her, as he said of Jerusalem, 
“ Her filth is in her skirts !” 

Then among “ characters” belong- 
ing to the locality, few are more 
striking or amusing than the servant 
whom the traveller hires to be hismas- 
ter. Mr. Dixon photographs Yakoob 
in masterly style. Yakoob waits on, 
guides, feeds, and enlightens Frank 
travellers, by profession ; but he goes 
his own way, and works his own will. 
He is an Arab; a Christian of any 
Church it may please the traveller 
to be, but still a Christian from con- 
viction that so to be saves him from 
conscription! He is made up of 
bully, sneak, and slave, the first pre- 
dominating. The sneak is seen in the 


furtive way in which he ises 
the religious acts of the Prophet's 
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creed, to which he belongs, or does 
not, for it is difficult to define him. 
He is a gatherer of disconnected 
trifles, as all his fathers have been ; 
and he finds comfort in despoiling 
the victims who come to look upon 
the loveliness of the land, because, 
as he believes, all is unlovely in their 


own. 

For the pure Arab race, generally, 
Mr. Dixon appears to have no small 
share of affection. He repeatedly 
refers to the horror they entertain 
for the shedding of blood; but he 
also relates the details of the murder 
of a Frank physician, within a stone’s 
throw of one of the gates of Jerusa- 
lem, in the calm eveningtide. This 
act of violence seems to have been 
committed by the Ishmaelites ; and we 
confess that we can see little difference 
between shooting a man outright 
before plundering him, and beating 
him before he is robbed, so as to leave 
no hope of his living after they have 
done with, and for him. The Arab, 
no doubt, has his virtues, with coun- 
terbalancing vices, just as the Holy 
City has its apparent decorum with 
the usual amount of Turkish sin 
which lies beneath the folds of that 
very decorous appearance. “In a 
Moslem town,” says Mr. Dixon, 
“there are no plays, no concerts, no 
casinos, none of the impure public 
revelries which help to seduce the 
young in London, Paris, and New 

ork. Bad men and worse women 
may exist in Zion, as in any other 
populous place ; but here. they have 
to hide their shameful trades, hav- 
ing no balls, no theatres, no taverns 
in which they can meet and decoy 
the unwary youth.” Indeed there 
are no gaieties of the simplest sort 
abroad in Jerusalem, or even at 
home ; for “no one gives dinners, 
scarcely any one plays whist.” A 
Moslem seldom invites his friend to 
his house ; and Franks do not seem 
the gayer when they ask a Frank “to 
sip acids and repeat to each other 
that there is still no news.” There 
is something to the last degree “ re- 
spectable” in the entertainments of 
the priestly gentlemen. “A Mollah 
will call some Sheikhs to his roof, 
where they will squat on clean carpets 
and recite their evening prayers. Re- 
freshed with lemon juice, inspired 

y,devotion, these sober revellers, 
each with his servant and his lantern, 
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seek their homes and beds about the 
hour at which men in London are 
sitting down to dine.” Such a ban- 
ueting would little suit either the 
clerical disposition or the clerical con- 
stitution in this country. Half a 
dozen reverends and right reverends, 
quaffing sherbet and reciting the Li- 
tany on an episcopal roof-top in Lon- 
don, would be neither edifying to 
passers-by nor salubrious to them- 
selves. They are not the less vir- 
tuous or exemplary for taking their 
wine beneath the portraits of their 
host’s ancestors, and making sugges- 
tions slightly satirical at the opinions 
of brethren who are with thém gene- 
rally in the faith, but at issue with 
them slightly on discipline. But 
majora canamus. Let us look at a 
picture of the Virgin, which the 
author limnes with great power :— 


“ Our western fancies,” says Mr. Dixon, 
“working through an instinct of nature 
safer than half knowledge, have made of 
this simple life a pastoral full of grace and 
beauty. Hearing that the best years of her 
youth and womanhood had been spent be- 
fore she yet knew grief on this sunny hill 
slope, her feet being for ever among the 
daisies, poppies, and anemones which grow 
everywhere about; we have made her the 
patroness of all our flowers. The Virgin 
is our rose of Sharon, our lily of the valley. 
The poetry no less than the piety of Europe 
has inscribed to her the whole bloom and 
colouring of the fields and hedges. May is 
her month. Gardens are trimmed in her 
service, and all her chapels are garlanded 
and decked with nosegays. The favourites 
of our meadows, some of them unknown to 
the flora of her own Galilee,—such as lady- 
grass, lady-smock, lady-slipper, lady's key, 
marigold, and maiden-hair. But the rose 
and the lily—the rose for its lustre, the 
lily for its sweetness—are more than any 
other considered as the Virgin’s own. 
These flowers belong to the landscape of 
Middle Galilee, no less than to the poetry 
of the Christian world.” 


Yes, the poetry and the ers of 


Christendom have combined to do 
honour to this “ Month of Mary:’— 


** For, now before the altars rise 
A perfume fair, 
Which upward seeks yon distant skies, 
And Virgin there. 
The mother she, of love divine, 
Sees flowers heaped about her shrine, 
In bouquets fair and garlands fine, 
The task of maiden to entwine 
For Mary and May.” 


It must, However, be confessed, 
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that in Continental churches the po- 
etry is wrung out of the floral obser- 
vance of May, and the piety is prettily 
manifest only in the young. When 
heaven is besieged by a violence of 
song that is out of tune, it is not 
alone the delicacy of ear which is 
violated. When heaven is besieged 
by devotees of the Virgin who belong 
to the ballet of a French opera-house, 
there is, as a Turk would say, “ gar- 
lick amid the flowers.” In a well- 
known church in Paris, the floral 
worshippers, this month, look very 
much more like waiting-maids of the 
“Venus Pandeimos,” than maids-of- 
honour of the “ Venus Ourania.” In 
the old Pagan times, such persons 
were prohibited from approaching 
the altar of the mythological Queen 
of Heaven. The altar of Juno was 
kept sacred from their touch, and if 
it suffered by accidental contact, a 
solemn expiation followed. “ Pellex 
aram Junonis ne tangito,” says Fes- 
tus, “si tanget, Junoni, crinibus de- 
missis, agnum foeminam, czedito.” 
Thensome of theflowery names only 
descend to “ Our Lady,” like many an 
other inheritance, from Venus. The 
“ Pectem Veneris” was a familiarterm 
before that of “Our Lady’s Comb” 
was ever heard of. The readers of 
Aristophanes will remember that the 
mother of Euripides sold it under 
another name. In the days of Gerard, 
the herbalist, the pious maids of 
London found abundance of “ Lady’s 
Glove” to deck themselves at their 
homes withal: “ At Islington, by 
London, in the streete, as ye goe from 
the ende of the towne next London, 
vnto the church, and in many other 
barrenandwaste places neere London.” 
All these places are now teeming with 
crowded human life, and the “ Ladies’ 
Gloves” there are different from that 
of “Our ae Old maidens cul- 
tivated “ Our Lady’s lace-grass,” and 
plucked “Our Lady’s thistle.” But 
the most popular of all, perhaps, 
were the “ Lady-smocks” or “ Can- 
terbury bells,’ for they were the 
first of the “cuckoo flowers,” burst- 
ing forth chiefly in May, “ when the 
cuckoo doth begin to sing her plea- 
sant notes without stammering.” The 
Hampshire and Berkshire maids were 
not half so proud of their “ Lady’s 
mantle,” which grew in profusion 
around them, as the maids of Clare, 
in Essex, were when gathering the 
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milk-white Lady-smocks which grew 
there, in May, on the sides of the 
castle ditch. 

Then it may be further noticed 
here that all the poetry, the piety, 
and the flowers do not belong ex- 
clusively either to Venus or the 
Virgin. Flora, the very goddess of 
flowers, originally had by far the 
greatest share. The floral games 
were celebrated, in her honour, about 
this time ; and if there be any en- 
thusiasts left who go out on May eve 
to gather May dew, to wash their 
faces in it, and to rejoice in the May- 
ing generally, it is fairly disputable 
whether they are honoring her 
whose feet in her girlhood and 
womanhood were among the flowers 
of Galilee, or that Flora or Chloris, 
among whose appellations could not 
be recorded the one which dis- 
tinguishes Mary, and the rites of 
whose yearly festival her worshippers 
were ashamed to perform in the 
presence of the virtuous Cato. 

From personages, let us look to the 
old cities in which some of them 
dwelt. Here is Jaffa, for instance. 

Jaffa is one of the oldest cities in 
the world ; and yet Mr. Dixon tells 
us that “the oldest houses are not 
more ancient than those of Soho- 
square.” It existed before the Del- 
uge ; but the cape jetting out into the 
waves on which it stands, is the only 
relic of the antediluvian period. Here 
Noah built the ark, of which some 
remains are popularly said to be still 
resting on Ararat. The tradition is 
all that is left of it at Jaffa. The 
floats of cedar of Lebanon, for the 
construction of the Temple, lay on 
those waters, but the sea-gate of 
Jerusalem has not now a quay at 
which a float could ride safely. The 
name of Solomon is betterremembered 


there than that of Pompey; but there 
was a time when the Jewish part of 
the traditions connected with the 
magnificent king might have died 


out. When Benjamin of Tudela 
visited the city, in 1165, he found 
there but a single Jew, and he was a 
poor dyer. The echoes of Saladin 
and Richard, which once clung to the 
place, are silent now. In the days of 
those fierce and courteous adversaries, 
Jaffa was a flourishing and populous 
city, too crowded to afford lodgings 
within it for the Christian arm 

Richard was within the ancient 
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walls when he heard that the Duke 
of Burgundy lay grievously sick at 
Acre. “ May God destroy him !” cried 
the meek and charitable soldier of 
Christ. “May God destroy him, for 
he would not destroy the enemies of 
our faith, though he was long in my 
i» The walls up to which the 

elds creep close on the land side, 
and through the open gate of which 
the creamy-pink sand drifts into the 
city from the plain, may have among 
the heap some block of the old 
fortifications built in the thirteenth 
century by Louis the Ninth. But in 
1432 De la Brocquiere found no stone 
of even the Crusaders’ Jaffa left. The 
city, if it may be so called, consisted 
only of tents, or booths, covered with 
reeds. In 1647 Jaffa, as seen by 
Moncony, consisted of an old castle, 
and caverns whieh may have been 
there since the days of Noah, as they 
are now in those of Victoria. Up in 
the old Armenian convent yonder a 
soldier, as mighty as Pompey’s Sala- 
din, or Richard, tarried on his swift 
passage, to give a command, at which 
the Angel of Death might have shud- 


dered. After a had passed, 


the prisoners of Jaffa were done to 
death by poison. 

Mohammedan Jaffa must neces- 
sarily be what Mr. Dixon calls it, “a 
town, in the last degree new and 
strange toa Frank.” It was especially 
so tothose crusading Franks who came 
tosnatch the land from Mohammedan 
rule. It was to them the first fruit 
of sweet recompense. It was the City 
of Forgiveness. The “pardon,” which 
was the guerdon of a soldier who took 
up the cross, only commenced from 
the moment when he landed at Jaffa, 
and looked towards Jerusalem. How 
different must have been the scene of 
landing then from that which is beheld 
there now. The stage, however, was 
the same ; the scenery has undergone 
nochange. It is only the actors andthe 
costumes that have suffered mutation. 
The water-gate of Jaffa, Mr. Dixon 
tells us, “is no more than a slit or 
window in the wall, about six feet 
square, just level with the ground, 
and about five feet higher than the 
sea line, when the wind is hushed and 
the water still. A breeze from the 
west frisks foam into the doorway, 
blinding the Aga on duty, drenching 
the poor donkeys, preventing the 
porters from either loading or unload- 
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ing boats. Through this small cutting 
in the rampart every thing coming 
into Palestine from the west—from 
France and England, Egypt and 
Turkey, from Italy and Greece— 
must be hoisted from the canoes ; 
such articles as pashas, bitter beer, 
cotton cloth, negroes, antiquaries, 
dervishes, spurious coins and stones, 
monks, Muscovite bells, French clocks, 
English damsels and their hoops, Cir- 
cassian slaves, converted Jews, and 
Bashi Bazouks ; hauled up from the 
canoes by strings of Arabs, men using 
their arms for ropes, their fingers for 
grappling hooks, their scanty robe— 
a sack tied round the waist with a 
strap or sash—for a creel, a table, a 
kerchief, anything you please, except 
a covering for their limbs. In like 
manner all waste and produce going 
out of the country for its good or evil— 
maize, oranges, dragomans, penitent 
friars, bananas, olives, soldiers on 
leave, Frank pilgrims, fakeers, consuls, 
deposed pashas—must be shot from 
that tiny porthole into the dancing 
boats, like Jonah intothe seae .. 
One hot and idle day, I had the pleasure 
of seeing a Seraskier’s harem hoisted 
out of boats into the town.” Such is 
the graphic picture of the way by the 
water-gate into Mohammedan Jaffa 
— hot, sad, silent, and forlorn.” 

There is a description of synagogue 
worship as observed in Nazareth, and, 
of course, in other villages, which 
will interest those who “desire to 
know” whence spring some forms in 
our own Church worship. The des- 
cription may induce others to regret 
that, in one respect, the old form was 
not more closely followed. Having 
described the preliminary course to 
the reading of the Law, Mr. Dixon 
thus writes from Nazareth :— 


—— ‘There being no priest, no deaeon, 
no official expounder of the law present in 
those acts of village worship, every hearer 
had in those old times a right to express 
his opinion of the sacred text and what it 
meant. The views of an elder, chosen be- 
cause he had made money and built a 
house, might be either futile, false, or 
wrong. A midreal delivered by such a 
man might contain bad history, false quo- 
tation, weak logic, in which case any one 
of his hearers could start to his feet, demand 
the roll from the Chezzan, open it again at 
the lesson, and preach against the Sheliach, 
putting him to the question, forcing him to 
explain, confronting him with chapter and 
yerse. On certain days of the year this 
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right of free inquiry and exposition was 
always used, the debate growing warm, the 
commotion strong; and the prize of the 
contest going to the men of most ftuent 
tongue and most easy mastery of his text. 
This service of the synagogue, a practical 
assertion that the Jews were still a nation 
of priests, could not begin until the battanim, 
ten men free and of full age, were in their 
seats; these men representing the people, 
and having a function in the synagogue, 
which the prince and high priest had not, 
This village meeting employed no priest, 
allowed no slaughter of doves and rams, 
It was always a rival, and threatened to 
become a successor of that temple service, 
by which the sacerdotal bodies lived and 
ruled. In time it was so. This humble 
rite of prayer and reading, not the magnifi- 
cent sacrifice in blood and flame, has made 
itself the basis of every religious system of 
east and west, being adapted alike in the 
Arab mosque, in the Jewish synagogue, 
and in the Christian Church. The temples 
of kings and high priests have passed away, 
their glory fading into a dream; while the 
chapels of the goatherd and the fishermen 
remain, the types of celestial beauty in every 
corner of the earth.” 


On. a question, the importance of 
which renders it of universal interest, 


that of the Sabbath, the author has 
the following passage :— 


“ Among the many marks which stamped 
the Jews as a peculiar people, Sabbath ob- 
servance was perhaps the one mark most 
distinctive and conspicuous. A Greek had 
his religious feast, a Syrian his gathering 
in the temple, an Egyptian his sacrifices 
and his prayers. Many orders of men, be- 
sides Jews, had the rite of circumcision ; to 
wit, the priests of Memphis, the Edomite 
shiekhs, the princes of Tyre. But no other 
people in the world had a seventh day of 
peculiar sanctity, a God’s day, on which 
no-man would labour for the things that 
perish. The Greek knew no Sabbath, 
The Philistine never ceased from his plough, 
the Sidonian from his ships. In Tiberias, 
in Ptolemais, one day was like another day. 
A division of time into weeks was unknown 
in Athens, and became known in Rome only 
when the legions learning it from the people 
of Alexandria, carried it westward from the 
Nile. The name and the thing were bor- 
rowed from the Jews, of whom it had long 
been a singular and striking sign. Heathen 
poets, like Ovid and Juvenal, distinguished 
a Jew by his Sabbath, even more than by 
his physiognomy and his garb; but, like 
every other virtue of his race, the Jew had 
debased his Sabbath virtue into vice. The 
Sabbath had been given to man as a bless- 
ing; the Pharisee had made it a curse. 
Proud of this gift of God to his fathers he 
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fenced it about with edicts, toyed with it, 
made an idol of it, set it above every other 
rite, until the mere ritual observance came 
to occupy in his heart the place of God.” 


There is one chapter in this book, 
which no more lacks the hand of the 
master than the other chapters, but 
the picture in which lacks light and 
depresses the spirit of him who gazes 
on the picture. There we see the 
Holy Sepulchre, in the preservation 
of which all Christendom should be 
concerned, threatened with destruc- 
tion from that which should protect 
it. The once glorious dome above 
the sepulchre is in such a ruinous 
condition that any day it may fall, 
and if that day come, the sepulchre 
will become a ruin too. The various 
Christian sects who throng thither, 
by toleration of the Turk, are too 
busy in hurriedly praying, elbowing 
in or being elbowed out of the sanc- 
tuary, by rival sects, cursing each 
other, to be aware of the impending 
fe or to care for it if aware. The 

urk bears with these sects and their 
unseemly practices. The Arab smiles 
at them, and cries, “God is great !” 
when he sees in what fashion the 
Christians love one another. The 
Jew folds his hands, accepts alms, 
and bides a good time coming, when 
he hopes that all but the Jew will goto 
Gehenna. Taken altogether, the tole- 
rant Turk has the pleasantest aspect 
under the present condition of things. 
He holds the keys of the holy places 
and freely admits to them all sorts of 
Christians from all parts of the 
world, who resort thither for prayer 
and praise. If he were.to yield the 
keys to the Russ or the Greek, to 
France or the Latins, or to the East- 
ern Christians nearer the shrines, the 
possessor would simply prohibit all 
worshippers from entering the holy 
places, who were not members of his 
own sect. Of all anomalous circum- 
stances, the most anomalous seems 
that which not only deprives the 
Christians of the conservancy of their 
shrines, but which proves that they 
are not worthy of being the conser- 
vators. 

The chapter dealing with the ques- 
tion of the restoration of the Jews to 
Jerusalem is full of other pictures 
where gloom and shadow prevail over 
the few bright tints. Mr. Dixon 
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records the total failure of attempts 
to gather the dispersed sheep in their 
old fold, by persons whose motives 
are worthy of all respect, but who are 
not aware,—or are too impatient to 
wait—that as the dispersion was so 
will be the gathering together and the 
bringing back, the work of the will of 
God himself ; a work which will make 
Jews of the whole world ; Jews of 
the faith and family of Him who was 
born of the Virgin at Bethlehem, and 
was, for our advantage, nailed to the 
cross on Calvary. 

Meanwhile, the Jew, native or set- 
tler, can be mee neither to pos- 
sess nor till the land. The Greek 
does it, not for the Jew, but for him- 
self or for a Greek master. The Jew 
speaks no language but his own, the 
Asiatic Greek speaks all that are un- 
derstood where he has business. The 
Jew weeps by the wall, abides lazily 
for what is to come, and has no joy. 
The Greek is away to the field or 
garden, helps in keeping the world 
moving, and laughs with or at every- 
body, including ‘himself. He is, if a 
monk, of a far higher condition than 
the Latin monk—the latter is a re- 
cluse, knows nothing beyond his con- 
vent walls, is behind those walls, 
perhaps because he has offended or 
outraged the laws in his own country. 
He is a sojourner against his will, 
and burning to be once again with 
his friends in Europe. The Greek is 
at home, or makes himself at home, 
and the wealthy Greek conventuals 
are increasing their amy in land, 
and strengthening their grasp upon 
it, and are becoming a_ baronial 
— im solemn, suffering, glorious 

alestine. 

Yes, Palestine, solemn from the 
first ; suffering, in the sequel ; and 
glorious, for ever, in the eyes of GChris- 
tian, of Moslem, and of Jew, has been 
as a home .where brethren have 
fiercely quarrelled, but where the 

lace was too holy that brotherly 
ove should altogether die out of it. 
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In the very fiercest of the bloody 
struggle for possession of that home, 
when Saladin and Richard led their 
respective warriors to mutual immo- 
lation, Lydda, that famed spot where 
St. Peter founded a church and St. 
George was born and buried, was the 
scene of a strange compact and a 
striking observance. By agreement 
of Richard and Saladin, the town was 
divided into two parts, a Christian 
side and a Moslem side, in which it 
was settled that “under the protec- 
tion of St. George, a martial and 
heroic saint, worthy to be the patron 
of gallant men, the English knight, 
and his Saracenic foe, a foe no longer 
should dwell in peace and charity 
with each other, the Frank being free 
to kneel in his church, the Arab in 
his mosque.” If this be pleasant and 
instructive, not less so is what has 
followed. “ For many years after the 
last Crusaders had retired from 
Lydda, the Christian church was 
kept in repair by English funds, and 
when these moneys ceased to flow 
into Palestine, the beautiful re- 
mains were protected against waste 
and theft by the erection, in one 
corner, of a tiny mosque: a plan 
which the Latins have wisely imitated 
from the Saracens, and applied to the 
Pantheon, the Colosseum, and other 
imperial edifices in Rome.” 

he gallant Syrian saint, whom 
Saladin and Richard alike honoured, 
St. George of Lydda, is said to repose 
in the dust beneath the ruins of the 
church. It is he whom Gibbon has 
converted into a bacon-contractor and 
an Arian, a felonious scamp and a 
stupendous heretic, who was rightly 
murdered, and whose body was justly 
cast into the sea! 

We hardly render justice to this 
book by closing our analysis of it here. 
But we commend it to all readers, 
with the parting remark, that it is 
not merely a book for the hour, but 
one to be read, and studied, again 
and again. 
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SCENES IN THE TRANSITION AGE FROM CHSAR TO CHRIST. 


AN INCIDENT AT THE VILLA. 


P * 

Repax and his friends now advanced 
to the painting, and were loud in the 
praise they bestowed on its truth of 
expression and forcible colouring. 
While thus engaged, Susarion, point- 
ing to the dead figure, said :—* This 
slave, whose name as I learned from 
him was Eunus, was the strangest 
model I ever painted from. He was 
a native of northern Judea, and a 
follower of a certain Christus, exe- 
cuted in Tiberius’s reign, whom mul- 
titudes in Asia, and it appears in 
Rome, regard as a God. He told me 
he had frequently spoken with old 
men who had seen and heard this 
divine and wonderful being, penne 
them a countryman of mine who ha 
carried his cross to the place of exe- 
cution at Jerusalem. He endeavoured 
to convince me of the truth of his 
belief and doctrines, some of the 
latter of which resembled, but have 
really more sublimity than those of 
Plato or Philo of Alexandria, and 
enunciated with a power of eloquence 
which I would have admired had I 
not been too absorbed in my object 
and art to admit of any extraneous 
diversion of my attention. So pos- 
sessed was he with the idea which 
he had gained from the disciples of 
Christus that he not only disdained, 
but even desired death ; and certainly 
bore its approach with an heroic in- 
difference which could not be excelled. 
So much for my model, gentlemen ; if 
in my painting I have satisfied the 
taste of Caius Rapax, I shall not regret 
the exhaustive labour of the last two 
nights and days.” 

“You shall have no reason,” re- 
turned Rapax ; “ but come, you must 
be wearied and need refreshment ; a 
bath will restore you, and we shall 
speak on this and other subjects 
during supper, which must be by this 
time prepared.” 

The entertainment which Rapax 
presented to his friends was of the 
most luxurious description, and was 
enlivened by the brilliant wit and 


- intelligence of some of his guests, and 


the exquisite performances, vocal, in- 
strumental, and pantomimic, ofseveral 


of the others. Hours rolled gaily 
by, dancers of Gades were intro- 
duced, wine challenges passed from 
couch to couch ; and as the mistresses 
of many of the revellers had names of 
many letters, each of which as cus- 
tomary was honoured with a cup, 
this dishevelled orgie assumed ere 
midnight the wildest and most bois- 
terous character. At this point several 
Roman gentlemen were suggesting 
the introduction of gladiators to finish 
theamusement, arequest to which Ra- 
pax had courteously conceded ; when 
the noise of many voices arising from 


a remote part of the villa caused an’ 


interruption in the proceedings about 
to be instituted ; and Rapax, calling 
one of his freedmen, ordered him to 
ascertain and acquaint him with the 
cause of the disturbance. Slave in- 
surrections were ordinary occurrences 
in those days, and an uneasy silence 
pervaded the banqueting hall for 
some time. Presently, however, the 
freedman returned, and whispered 
something in the ear of his master, 
whose face at first evincing surprise, 
presently gssumed a humorous ex- 
ression. 

“What think you, Susarion,” he 
cried ; “ your model has been brought 
back to life, and has just been carried 
off by a gang of slaves who were ob- 
served hovering about the villa this 
evening ¢ If you have not quite com- 
pleted your ‘crucifixion, you will 
now have plenty of subjects to study 
from, for my people are after those 
runaway rascals, every one of whom 
will soon be in the hand of the 
carnifex.” 

_ The company, previously under the 
ones that the slaves of Rapax 
had broken out, and who were think- 
ing of weaponing themselves in the 
armory, were much relieved by this 
intelligence. They had returned to 
their couches, and the idea of the 
gladiators were again uppermost, 
when the same freedman entering, 
presented Susarion th a letter 
which a messenger from the palace 
had just delivered at the villa. Open- 
ing it hastily, Susarion found it con- 
tained an invitation or rather order, 
briefly worded, to present himself at 
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the Palatine at an early date—a piece 
of intelligence he immediately com- 
municated to his host, who had 
already heard of the adventure in 
which he had taken part on the first 
night of his arrival in Rome. In- 
stantly he became an object of invo- 
luntary respect among the Greek 
artists and others, who regarded him 
as a man to whom fortune had un- 
bound her eyes ; and even Rapax, 
less familiar than before, compli- 
mented him upon the occasion in a 
style of grave and dignified urbanity. 


IUSA, 


On the south-eastern declivity of 
the Pincian hill, whose other regions 
were chiefly occupied by gardens, 
there was in those days a small 
elevated nook or valley crested by a 
grove of old oak-trees, beneath which 
a few cottages and small houses occu- 
pied by the poor and artisan. classes 
were scattered atintervals. It wasa 
quiet place at all times ; for so re- 
clusely was it situated that even the 
rattle and tumult of the carriages, 
horses, and pedestrians moving hither 
and thither on the great Tiburtine 
Way, which ran through the valley 
beneath, broken by the long ranges 
of buildings with which it was 
skirted, was hardly heard in this 
rsreen and leafy half rural] solitude. 

he wood of oaks, which were cen- 
turies old, rooted in the cliff and rock, 
formed a semicircle above, and strag- 

led in twos or threes along the 
ower ground where the houses stood, 
each with its garden, and on the other 
side approached an angle of the gray 
walls of Servius Tullius, mouldering 
with time, and clothed with mosses 
and ivy. In the midst of the grove, 
where the trees stood thickest, an 
aged fane, dedicated to Faunus, ap- 
peared, with a defaced image of the 
god, its altar and fountain, whose 
waters descended into the little valley 
in a rivulet, their gentle murmur 
giving an additional freshness to the 
place— wandering in an insilient 
course over its pebbly bed and amid 
the green hegbs with which it was 
bordered. High up on the declivity 
and immediately on the skirt of the 
grove, whose trees extended their 
great branches over its roof, stood, 
perhaps, the smallest of those houses 
on a rocky plateau, from which a 
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path descended through a grassy 
garden to the rough road, common to 
the other dwelling-places of the dis- 
trict ;—a house built in the Roman 
style, with an open-roofed hall and 
a couple of narrow chambers at either 
side ; but amlike the others, which 
were of later date, and whose ex- 
terior was rudely painted in gaudy 
colours, this one, from its position 
and appearance, seemed to resemble 
the cell of some eremite, half hidden 
in the shade of the trees and over- 
grown with wild vine and wanderin 
shrubs, which well nigh conceale 
the outline of the structure. 

To its only inmate the prospect 
which was thence presented, though 
limited, was one of mingled magnifi- 
cence, power, and beauty. From its 
open door, framed in by green leaves, 
appeared in the foreground the great 
highway, bordered by lines of 
sepulchres, intervalled at short 
distances by mansions of massive 
structure and monuments, beyond the 
city gate ; and reaching thence, dotted 
with villas along the Campania, like- 
wise covered with groves and villas, 
to the hills of Tibur, whose blue 
crests, together with those of the 
Alban mountains, soared along the 
southern horizon supreme above the 
spacious level ; along which, growing 
momentarily indistinct in the azure 
dusk of twilight, the equipages of 
the great, hurrying to their country 
houses, heralded by torch bearers, 
could be remotely traced,—winding 
like swarms of fire-flies through the 
gathering gloom. 

More than a mile distant, to the 
left of the Tiburtine Gate, where 
the watch-fires flickered on the pas- 
sing multitude, arose the massive 
towered and battlemented pile of 
the Preetorian barracks, from which 
the blast of the clarion at times 
rung sternly through the quiet twi- 
light scene in that direction—a sound 
taken up and re-echoed by the trum- 
peters in the turrets along the city 
walls, recalling the soldiers to camp, 
mingled with the distant strepor of 
the mighty city. By slow degrees 
these sounds grew fainter and fainter, 
the voice of the rivulet began to make 
its simple music heard in this leafy 
retreat, the mists to gather whitely 
over the remote plain ; while in the 
blue chasm between the steep forms 
of two of the nearer mountains, a 
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great star just risen, cast its spiritual 
splendour from afar over the dark- 
ened scene of earthly pride, of pagan 
luxury and power. 

The solitary occupant of the leafy 
hermitage above described, was a 
maiden, who, a couple of years be- 
fore, had arrived at Romefrom Judea, 
and who was universally known, re- 
vered, and beloved among the Chris- 
tian societies of the Capital for the 
purity of her life, her enthusiasm for 
the Faith, the eloquent genius she 
displayed in its promulgation, and 
her weariless self-sacrifice in minis- 
tering to the wants, spiritual and 
bodily, of the poor of the community, 
to whom she had devoted her soul 
and existence. Possessed with the 
traditions of the Saviour,impregnated 
with his recorded teachings, Iusa’s 
genius was that of a divine and ex- 
alted love, by whose pure and exquisite 
attraction she charmed and elevated 
all with whom she held intercourse. 
To win souls to Christ, to develop 
their hearts, to render them spi- 
ritually perfect and happy, partakers 
of the kingdom which is not of this 
world ; uniting them in a blessed ideal 
and practical life of good, indifferent 
to temptation and suffering — the 
sacred and sublime inner life which 
reigns independent of circumstance 
and surroundment, and which is a 
preparation for celestial immortality 
—such was her ambition. 

Tusa sate in the small atrium or 
hall of her retreat, through whose 
windowed roof the night sky sparkled, 
fronting the open door, beside a stone 
table, covered with manuscripts and 
writing materials, which were grouped 
around a lamp, whose light fell softly 
on her meditative figure; and as 
leaning on her hand she gazed toward 
the eastern orb, scintillating in the 
deep heavens, well, indeed, might 
some spirit, floating through the 
dusk, have paused to admire and 
worship a beauty so pure, so ele- 
vated, and so rare. Her figure, 
slightly above the middle size, though 
perfect in mould and grace, even in 
repose displayed little of the languor 
of achild of the orient ; for though 
fair and softly feminine, every nervous 
line indicated energy and power of 
endurance. Her face of sweetest 
oval and pale as the lily of Geth- 
semane, was one whose charm lay 
less in symmetry of feature than 


capacity for expressing the higher 
feelings of the breast and soul. Her 
oe were of darkest 9p Mine the 
cloud that rests in pure climes above 
the pale dawn—but deepened in hue 
and brilliancy with emotion ; the red 
mouth in its placid composure, ex- 
pressed amenity and affection; in 
its bold curve, eloquent enthusiasm ; 
as did also the thin eyebrows, black 
as night, cresenting the large orbs 
that shone beneath the expansive 
forehead, rising broad and white amid 
the masses of deep brown hair, which, 
simply arranged, concealed not the 
form of the head, whose lofty crown 
and frontal amplitude indicated a 
being in whom veneration and idea- 
lity, symmetrically allied, were the su- 
eee elements and powers. Though 
1armoniously beautiful in lineament 
and hue, however, it was the expres- 
sion of Iusa’s face which constituted 
its singular attraction—the expression 
of an exquisite nature, of a fresh and 
exalted intellect, of which a holy and 
divine love was the fountain, the per- 
petual inspiration—and which, when 
thus animated, beamed with an an- 
gelic light. Hardly had the maiden 
seen twenty-five summers, yet a few 
threads of silver shining sadly amid 
her plenteous tresses seemed the me- 
morial of suffering hours; of a life of 
thought, too intense in its aspiration 
and purpose for the coveted tenour of 
earthly happiness ;—tender symbols 
traced by the pencil of time’s spirit on 
her youth and beauty with which they 
consorted—for neither were devoted 
to this world. No ornament ap- 
peared on her figure, veiled in coarse 
white drapery from neck to foot, save 
one—a small cross of dark wood, 
which rested lovingly over, and trem- 
bled with the pulsation of her heart. 

Like the larger proportion of the 
Christian community in Rome at this 
period, Iusa had her trade or oceupa- 
tion. Coming poor to the great Capi- 
tal, inspired with one high and un- 
shaken purpose and self-reliant, she 
had earned a livelihood by several 
simple arts, which she learned, or 
with which she was acquainted ; until 
at length she procured the employ- 
ment of copyist to one of the great 
booksellers in the Argentarii, by 
whom her admirable penmanship 
in several languages was so valued 
that she became the recipient of the 
choicest manuscripts, of which tran- 
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scripts were required, and of a corres- 
ponding reward. Possessed of a re- 
markable gift in acquiring languages, 
she thus became acquainted with 
much of the learning of the past and 
present time, with the poets and 
philosophers of Greece and Rome— 
the beauties and absurdities of Pagan 
history and superstition versified by 
the first; the principles and argu- 
ments of the conflicting schools of 
the second. — oy ee with the 
ideas, divine in the simplicity, of the 
incarnate God, this literature appear- 
ed to her, for the most part, as the 
production of a world lying in dark- 
ness, as an illustration of intel- 
lectual pride and vanity, blindly 
searching for truth, dictatorially an- 
nouncing falsehood, arguing for the 
sake of argument, quibbling upon 
the great problems of existence, 
thinking from the head only, not 
from the heart. Toa mind so illu- 
minated and prepossessed, the know- 
ledge thus acquired became an acces- 
sory to her career, as it prepared her 
to cunfute, when attacked with such 
weapons, with whose real value and 
use she was acquainted, and enabling 
her to place in contrast with those 
incohate, partial and individual phi-. 
losophies, the eternal and heavenly 
principles and truths of a diviner re- 
velation, from their very nature calcu- 
lated to insure, not a sectional, but 
a universal acceptation. 

Iusa’s wants were few — bread, 
water, clothing, constituted their sum; 
indeed, the chief attraction attachin 
to her employment, so situated an 
so animated, arose from its affording 
her a means of bestowing assistance 
upon the poorer members of the 

ristian society of the City, who, as 
they were held spiritually together by 
the principles of their faith which abo- 
lished the selfishness of individuality, 
found it likewise necessary to be he:d 
socially together amid the vast dark 
and evil world of Paganism in which 
they were as yet isolated, by a commu- 
nity of property. 


NECHTAIN. 


While it was still the bright after- 
noon of the day on which the events 
detailed some chapters back, occur- 
red, and while Susarion and Publicus 
were driving cityward from Pompey’s 
Theatre, they passed on the way the 
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two Gaulic girls who had been ob- 
served to leave that place of enter- 
tainment so hastily ; and who were 
proceeding fast as their strength and 
the crowded state of the street per- 
mitted, in the direction of the Flam- 
inian Circus. Here, after a brief con- 
sultation, referring to the exigency of 
the business on which they were bound, 
and the distance they had yet to go, 
they hired a cheap lectica on one of 
the stands stationed at the entrance 
of the structure, and telling the half- 
naked African chairmen the quarter 
of the city they wished to visit, en- 
tered and were borne away—the four 
negroes at first grinning when they 
heard the district named, which was 
that of the gladiators, and then con- 
cluding hence that, from the character 
of their customers, they had little 
chance of receiving a gratuity in ad- 
dition to their fare, trudged lazily 
along, occasionally stopping to change 
the vehicle to their comrades’ shoul- 
ders, or refresh themselves with a 
drink at one of the fountains. 

The faces of both girls, but especially 
the handsomer of the two, were pale 
and full of anguish—as seated side by 
side in the vehicle, they resumed their 
conversation—and on that of the lat- 
ter, who bore the name of Flidais, the 
big tears from time to time trickled. 

“Bear up your heart and do not 
weep so bitterly, dear Flidais,” her 
companion said, after the girl had 
given way to a passionate burst of 
sorrow ; “your brother Nechtain has 
fought and been wounded many times 
before, and will, I am sure, recover.” 

“Oh, I fear, I fear, Grian, from 
what you have told me, his death is 
as sure as the night ; has not the 
beast torn open all his right side ; 
has he not bled until he grew in- 
sensible ?” 

“Nevertheless he was calm and 
collected when I left him,” returned 
Grian; “and his comrade, Aedhan, 
had good hopes of him.” 

“Did he ask for any one ?” 

“Yes, for you first, and then after 
a little he said he would wish to see 
the prophetess, Iusa, who has so 
often visited our people to tell them 
the history and inspire them with 
the love of the God Christ, in whom 
you know Nechtain believes.” 

“ Believes ? ah, yes,” sobbed Fli- 
dais, “he believes as I do, and as all 
who have heard His miracles and doc- 
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trine, for He is like no other God 
such as we formerly and the Ro- 
mans still worship ; and because he 
is the God of the poor and suffering 
of the world, for whom He lived to 
teach love, for whom He died and 
rose to Héaven to prepare a king- 
dom.” 

“You know more of this new reli- 
gion than I do as yet, Flidais,” re- 
turned Grian; “ happy you; for it 
seems to fill the heart with divine 
thoughts, and goodness, peace, and 
hope.” 

The two girls held each the other's 
hands as they spoke, and a long pause 
ensued, during which Flidais had fall- 
en into a reverie, whose influence 
ennobled her beautiful countenance, 
on which a meditative smile beamed 
brightly through its tears. At length 
rousing, as if from a dream, she sud- 
denly inquired how it wpepenes that 
her brother, Nechtain, had, after the 
combat in the amphitheatre, been car- 
ried to her room, instead of being 
kept, as usual in such cases, at the 
aljacent barrack of the gladiators. 

Grian hesitated, confused for a mo- 
ment, and evaded the query, stating 
she only knew he had been brought 
thither. She was, indeed, afraid to 
speak the truth to her friend, the 
fact being that, from his wounds, the 
lanista to whom he belonged had 
considered his restoration hopeless, 
and regarding the dying gladiator as 
so much useless carrion, had allowed 
his comrades to bear him whither 
they wished. The way seemed in- 
sullerably long, and the kindly Grian, 
though secretly despairing ot Nech- 
tain’s recovery, and desirous that his 
sister should be in time to partake in 
a final interview, presently calling 
to the negroes promised them all the 
moncy she had—a few coins—if they 
accelerated their pace—a_ stimulus 
which proved so suddenly effective 
that in a short space of time they 
arrived at their destination. 

The narrow street in which Grian di- 
rected the negro chairmen to stop was 
one of several which, straggling from 
a high way, diverged to the south- 
eastern end of the! Quirinal valley. 
Though the quarter waswithinthe city, 
the aspect of the place was suburban. 
Many of the cottages were thatched, 
those belonging to the Gauls being of 
circular form, rudely built with stone 
and clay, and covered with conical 
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straw roofs ; while beside these, along 
the narrow paved way, arose others of 
simple Roman architecture, with their 
high narrow windows, open doors, and 
orotruding eaves of red tile. Some 
iar a second story, to which a flight 
of stone steps led along the outside 
wall. Among the latter was a dirty 
inn and wine shop, before which, 
seated on benches around the door, a 
few men of the lowest caste, slaves— 
boatmen from the river, muleteers, 
coftin-makers, &c., sodden with cheap 
wine, conversed as best they could in 
broken tongues. As Flidais and Grian 
passed up the street some of the fel- 
lows addressed them in a coarse comic 
vein of affected respect on the score 
of their travelling in a hired vehicle, 
and others in asimilar tone requested 
a few denarii to drink their healths, 
&c. Amid such like badinage they 
hastened forward, and presently 
turned into a less frequented way, 
lined with a few small houses at in- 
tervals, encompassed with gardens 
and trees. Stopping at one of those 
they knocked, and the door being 
presently opened by a woman of 
middle age, dressed in the Gaulish 
costume, a dress of quilted plaid, and 
who addressed them a few words in 
their own language, tliey hurried into 
an inner chamber, through whose 
window the last gleam of golden twi- 
light Ulumined the narrow space. 
On the walls, which were rudely paint- 
ed, appeared several figures in the 
coarsest grotesque style of art; the 
room was neatly kept, and differed in 
no respect from others, save that here 
and there a gold torque hung along 
it sides. As Flidais entered, she 
threw off her veil and cloak, and 
with a piteous cry fell on her knees 
beside a couch, on which the pale, 
blood-stained figure of the gladiator, 
Nechtain, lay, wrapped in a rude 
mantle. He lay immovable in a 
sleep of exhaustion, the light falling 
faintly on his ashy brow, long yellow 
hair, and face, whose stern, courage- 
ous lineaments seemed already fix- 
ing in the ghastly quietude of death, 
The girl’s ery aroused him, he opened 
his great blue eyes, glazed with a 
dreamy film, am then, as with an 
effort recalling his mind to the pre- 
sent he recognised her, he stretched 
feebly forth his once mighty arm, and 
geutly smiling, took her hand in his, 
while Ler tears burst forth afresh. 
34 
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“My time is come at length, Fli- 
dais,’ the gladiator said calmly. 
“Grian has tebiiies told you what 
has emenees The wound I have 
received in a combat with a lioness 
to-day I believe no skill can cure. 
Yet, whatcareI? Many times before 
have I fought with beasts,daring death, 
but rejoicing in the prospect of being 
wafted from this most wretched life 
of bondage to the heavenly world, 
which the God Christ has promised 
to all who follow His precepts and 
have faith in His love and power. 
Weep not, girl ; for death, so far from 
being an evil, is the greatest of bless- 
ings, the brightest of victories. In 
quitting a life of slavery I shall be- 
come the freedman of Jesus.” 

Flidais kissed his~hand, and bury- 
ing her head on the couch, sobbed 
violently awhile; then, raising her 
tearful face, suddenly grown resigned 
and calm, as through the new power 
of a strong faith— 

“Tt is mournful, mournful to part, 
dear Nechtainythough but for a little 
time; for we shall all meet above.” 

Then, after a pause, as gazing on 
his brightening countenance, a gleam 
of hope flitted through her mind, and 
with it through her heart returned 
the force of human affection, she added 
suddenly—* 

“Yet, maychance the danger may 
not be so great as you deem—nay, I 
am sure it is not so. You look 
stronger even within the last few 
moments. Yes, yes, I will send 
Grian for that kindly physician, our 
countryman, who is of the house- 
hold of Ostorius Scapula, and he will 
restore you.” 

Nechtain laid his hand on her head 
with a deprecating gesture— 

“Tt is useless,” he said, “‘my life 
is fading like the light on yonder wall. 
Yet ere I pass there is one I would 
wish to see—our friend, our instruc- 
tor, Iusa; if still there is time, send 
for her.” ' 

Instantly Flidais fled from the 
chamber into that adjacent, where 
Grian was conversing with the woman 
who had admitted them,—deliver- 
ing her message and passionately en- 
treating her to hasten to the house 
where Lusa dwelt, and which was not 
more than half a Roman mile distant, 
returned to the dying Gaul. 

As Grian hurried into the street 
she passed a group of three gladiators, 
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whose conversation referred to their 
wounded comrade. They were all 
men of powerful frame, and, with the 
exception of the youngest—a Gaul— 
of stern and brutalized appearance, 
their faces covered with seams and 
scars, some of which were only par- 
tially healed, and their fierce demean- 
our contrasting strangely with their 
dress and ornaments, in which an 
ostentatious and vulgar assumption 
of opulence and elegance was ap- 
parent. 

“ He can’t live out the night,” said 
the first in a hoarse voice. “ I never 
see a man recover of such a wound.” 

“T should say not,” returned the 
second, polishing an jron ring which 
he wore on his left hand, on the arm 
of his yellow great-coat. “ By Her- 
cules, it’s a pity, ain’t it? Thougha 
calm-tempered chap, friendly in dis- 
course, he had the courage of twenty. 
There was something about him 
unlike any of us, many’s the man as 
I’ve seen in the arena ; they fought, 
like us, for profit and honour, but he, 
—he seemed to wish for, to lust after 
death.” 

“Tt was a scandalous shame to put 
him before two beasts the same day ;” 
“and such beasts,” said the elder of 
the three, a square-built, ferocious- 
looking fellow, whose huge muscles 
seemed of iron, and whose features, 
with the exception of the eyes, were 
hardly distinguishable. “If he had 
been one of the ‘condemned,’ _ it 
would have been all in course ; but, as 
a fighter for pay, that’s another 
thing. It was a monstrous injustice. 
They say it was on account of his re- 
ligion, or something of the sort; the 
devils in the lower benches made him 
come out a second time” 

“Can't say, Pm sure,” said the 
first. ‘“ But it was against all rule 
and custom. If he belonged to the 
troop of any other lanista than ours 
it couldn’t have happened.” 

“That dog will have his neck 
twisted some day by some of us,” ex- 
claimed the Gaul, with a fierce 
swagger—a young Hercules in figure 
—pulling his long yellow curls; the 
while next moment he kissed hand to 
a girl who appeared at a neighbouring 
doorway. “He is a beast, and 
worse ; do what you would for him 
he thinks less of his best man than 
his cheapest brute.” 

“Tis so,” said the elder gladiator 
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calmly, “as appears by his treatment 
of our Poh Nectanius, who, you 
will admit, was the most fearless 
fighter in our ‘family.’ I’ve seen him 
perform some of the very greatest 
* things that I can recollect in my ex- 
perience of the arena. You remember, 
Giton, last year, when Fontius Capito 
gave the people the entertainment at 
Capua after returning from Asia, 
when Nectanius was ordered into the 
Jake to encounter that new African 
monster $ ‘It was no flesh to flesh 
business there. The brute’s skin 
was thick enough to turn any weapon; 
yet how finely he finished the river 
demon—for such, by the gods! it 
seemed. I can still see him with his 
sword-arm buried in its throat, the 
two of them rolling over in the red 
pool, and our comrade swimming back 
without a scar, leaving the carcass of 
his enemy behind him.” 

“ Remember !—well, I ought, I be- 
lieve,” said Giton, “for same day I 
was matched with a huge fish that 
I heard had killed four men in the 
catching. My combat, to be sure, 
wasn’t quite equal to his, for he 
didn’t know where to have his 
opponent, whereas I did. But, in- 
deed, that a mariner gave me the 
cue, it was over with me. No one 
thought I would come out again, and 
the betting was a hundred to one 
against me. I had my instructions, 
however, and when the monster 
swam up, open-jawed, to make a 
mouthful of Giton, I dived—stabbed 
him in the belly, and so went on 
diving and stabbing; for you see the 
huge thing turned in the water with 
diftieulty—until at last he turned up 
flat. They -cheered cousiderably as 
they saw me astride of him—ho, ho ! 
But same day Nectanius fought with 
asword one of the same, and came off 
victor, so I needn’t boast.” 

“ No man hasshown himself oftener 
to the fates,” said the elder gladiator. 
“ Well, comrades, if he goes to-night, 
we'll give him, as in duty bound, a 
famous funeral.” 

“That we shall,” cried the young 
Gaul, passionately striking his chest 
with his hugehand. “ That we shall. 
I'll spend my last denarius in incense 
and frankincense to his renown. 
Come, let us have a drink, men— 
yonder’s a tavern.” And they 
strolied off to that place of entertain- 
meut, where, amid a rabble company 
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of slaves and cut-throats, they were 
soon carousing, boasting, drinking 
healths, singing, and ‘thumping the 
tables, the lords of the den, whose 
desperate frequenters regarded them 
with mingled admiration and awe. 


ROME,A.D. 60. 


“In the sixtieth year of the Christian 
era, and the sixth of Nero’s reign, 
during the consulship of the Emperor 
and Cornelius Cassius, a profound 
calm reigned over the vast disk of the 
Roman world; except in the East, 
where Corbulo was preparing to rein- 
state Tiridates on to the throne of 
Armenia. Gaul and Germany re- 
mainedtranquil, overawed by strong 
provincial garrisons, while even their 
wildest nations and tribes accepted 
the initiation of Roman law, and amid 
the numerous cities which had sprung 
from the camps of their conquerors 
already emulated a higher civilization, 
religious and social. In Britain, also, 
a calm prevailed, but one which re- 
sembled the unnatural lull before the 
bursting of the storm. In the latter 
years of Claudius the most untame- 
able of its complex nations, the 
Silures, inhabiting the eastern districts, 
a people partly of Iberian descent, 
and the Brigantes, had, after a gallant 
struggle against the disciplined tactics 
and arms of Rome, been reduced to 
a temporary submission by the old 
general, Ostorius Scapula, who had 
taken prisoner the great chieftain of 
the former people, Caractacus, who 
graced his subsequent triumph in the 
capital, where his noble spirit, superior 
to fortune, awakened the sympathetic 
adiniration of his warlike conquerors, 
and where, at.the above date, and in- 
deed to the end of his life, he was 
constrained to remain in a state of 
honourable captivity. Avitus and 
Veranius, his succedents, merely con- 
served previous conquests, without in- 
creasing the Roman territory ; and to 
them succeeded, asgovernor, Paulinus 
Suetonius, the only rival in the art of 
war, and the resulting confidence of 
the people, to Corbulo, whose activity 
he sought to emulate by reducing the 
island of Mona (Anglesey), which, 
from its large population and the cir- 
cumstance of its being the great 
stronghold of Druidism, constituted a 
powerful centre of disaffection to the 
Roman rule, This project was not car- 
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ried into effect however until the end 
of the year A.D. 60, at the early part 
of which Corbulo, having advanced 
with his army from Syria, had already 
commenced operations against the 
Parthians ; demolished the town of 
Artaxata, and with the advent of 
summer, after a harassing march, oc- 
cupied Tigranocerta, where he placed 
the Capidocean Tigranes on the throne 
of Armenia, an event highly accept- 
able to that people, who preferred a 
king chosen by the Romans to the 
tyranny of the Parthians—a Celtic 
race, restless, untameable, whose life 
was one of war, long the terror of 
the Romans, and whose conquest of 
and settlement in the region known 
_a3 Modern Persia has conformed to 
create the character of a people 
who at the present day have been 
well called the French of the East. 
The army of Corbulo was composed 
of Spanish and German troops ; that 
of Paulinus of a Roman legion, with 
a contingent, formed of African levies; 
his cavalry were chiefly Numidian. 
The previous year had been rendered 
for ever infamous in the imperial 
annals of Rome by the murder of 
Aggripina, by her son, the reigning em- 
peror, The details of this atrocious 
crime form perhaps the most terrible 
picture which even the gloomy and 
tragic pen of Tacitus has drawn. 
Accounts differ as to the motives 
which induced its commission. The 
childhood of Nero had passed under 
the governance of Aggripina, who, 
rivalling Messalina in abandonment, 
surpassed her in pride, arrogance, 
love of power, and unscrupulousness 
as to the means of retaining and in- 
creasing it. Even during the lifetime 
of her uncle, Claudius, whose wife she 
became, she exhibited a dominant 
assumption to participate in the 
imperial authority. After she had 
removed him by pone. for the pur- 
pose of securing the throne to Nero— 
an act with a similar personal end, 
he being still a youth, and under her 
control—she caused all who stood 
in the way of her ambition—that 
of reigning in common with him—to 
be either banished or assassinated. 
In pursuing this course, however, she 
found formidable opponents in his 
two preceptors, Seneca and Burrhus, 
who were alike envious of preserving 
the direction of the young prince, in 
other words, of the state, in their 
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own hands. Nero, in his sixteenth 
year, had been married by Aggripina 
to Octavia, one of the few pure and 
amiable figures of the infamous and 
terrible court circle, and whose youth- 
ful sufferings andsubsequent fate form 
not the least pitiable passage in the 
history of the time. As Octaviawasan 
ally of Aggripina’s,in herviewsat least 
respecting Nero, Seneca, to coun- 
teract this influence, is said by means 
of his friend, Anneus Serenus, to have 
introduced into the palace an eastern 
slave named Acte, whose beauty and 
arts had the effect calculated ; the sway 
of Aggripina having from that time 
rapidly decreased. Tacitus seems to 
lean to the belief that it was through. 
her suggestion that Nero was led to 
contemplate the matricide afterwards 
committed. As, however, he shortly 
after became the victim of a still more 
potent passion for the famous beauty, 
Sabina Poppza, whose ambition, 
from the moment she had become 
his mistress, led her to aspire to the 
position of empress, there is every 
reason to believe, from her character 
and motives that she was, if not the 
chief instigator, the most potent 
inducement to the commission of the 
deed, which was hastened by a real or 
pretended conspiracy of which Aggri- 
pina was accused, the object of which 
was the assassination of Nero. The 
latter, on being made acquainted there- 
with was struck with terror ; between 
him and the enemies of the empress 
mother a consultation took place— 
among them Seneca and Burrhus. 
It was doubtless a question whether 
he or Aggripina should perish ; and 
we read that when the dissipated 
and infamous portion of the Roman 
nobility who frequented “his oriental 
court—for those of the old Roman 
type kept aloof from the palace-—had 
inflated Nero as to the unquestioned 
nature of his power, and the necessity 
of Aggripina’s death being enforced, 
“Seneca looked meaningly at his coad- 
jutor, Burrhus, who wascaptain of the 

reetorians, and the latter forthwith 
issued orders to have the execution 
carried into effect.” It is unnecessary 
to copy the famous description of the 
murder in Tacitus—of the ship formed 
to divide in two on the signal given, 
of Aggripina’s escape to her residence 
on the coast of Baiz; the arrival of 
Anicetus, with Hercules, the captain 
of the galley, and Oloaritus, the centu- 
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rion; on her exclamation when the 
latter unsheathed his sword to de- 
spatch her, “ Ventram ferri!” Ta- 
citus, who remarks that there were 
nevertheless many who looked with 
toleration on the crime, “ when they 
considered the imperious and im- 
placable character of Aggripina, and 
the incommunicable nature of sover- 
eignty,” proceeds to describe the sud- 
den remorse and horror with which 
Nero was seized on hearing that the 
deed wasaccomplished, and the terrors 
which haunted his after-life. The 
character of Nero, who, says the 
historian, had from his childhood 
abandoned his lively mind to other 
occupations than oratory (heisalluding 
to the circumstance that he was the 
first of the Roman emperors who ad- 
dressed the people, not orally but in 
writing), to engraving, painting, sing- 
ing, composing poems, We., is one difti- 
cuit to realize, and can only be illus- 
trated by the desperate social state of 
the period when paganisin appeared in 
its blackest colours, and Rome, and 
the palace especially, was an area of 
almost inconceivable iniquity. His 
court represented the despotism and 
debauchery of those of the Kast in their 
darkest aspect. Like all the other 
emperors after Julius, his nature and 
character was composed of abnormal 
and contradictory clements, over 
which, however, the love of power 
held constant mastery. To this is 
attributable his earliest crime, the 
murder of his brother Britanicus, and 
later that of Aggripina. After the 
latter, however, this strange and des- 
peratetype of being, amid alternations 
of frivolity, appears projected on a 
course of iniquity, whose accumulated 
gravity hastened his descent to- per- 
dition; a demoniac career, which 
developed darkly until, in the words 
of Tacitus, “tired at length of casual 
crime, he set himself to work to des- 
troy virtue itself.” 

But we anticipate. In the year 
A.D. 60, he had returned to Rome, 
doubtful whether he should find the 
Senate obsequious ; but such fears 
were combatted by all the profli- 
gates of the court, “and there was 
none on earth abounded in more.” 
Seneca and Burrhus still received 
his directions, and by their inspira- 
tions he addressed a letter to the 
Senate, in which.he embodied a fie- 
tion, to the effect that the death of 
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Aggripina was in consequence of her 
having meditated and attempted his 
assassination. The degraded Senate 
as usual accepted the explanation, 
which, however, found no credence in 
any quarter. 


THE ECLIPSE, 


On the 8th of the kalends of August, 
A.D. 60, Nero, who ever since his 
consent to the execution of this ne- 
farious deed which rendered him 
hateful to the gods and all men of 
unpolluted souls, had lived haunted 
with the terrors of a despairing con- 
science, Which he sought, but in vain, 
to extinguish by plunging into the 
wildest debauch, had proceeded early 
to the temple of Pluto, to offer a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice to the ghost of 
Aggripina. The fane of the infernal 
god stood in a hollow ground, sur- 
rounded by gloomy trees, a mile dis- 
tant from the city, near the Appian 
Way. It was a gloomy morning— 
thick clouds darkened the round of 
the landscape. The terrified matricide, 
with hair dishevelled, clothedin black, 
with ashy face and life-sick eyes, sur- 
rounded by the priests of the god and 
functionaries of the temple, regarded 
with agonized earnestness the process 
of the ceremonies; but the prayers he 
sought to address to the king of the 
shades seemed to choke him as they 
struggled for utterance, and the un- 
propitious tenor of the sacred rites, 
the silence of the augurs and harus- 
pices, served but to augment his 
agonies and despair. When the sacri- 
fices were ended, mounting hischariot, 
accompanied by a few of his relatives, 
freedmen and companions, he rode 
slowly back to the Capital—hopeless, 
desperate, ready to adopt any resource 
to lay the furies which possessed his 
soul—resolved to plunge still deeper 
in the insane turmoil of riot. 

A body of the Pretorian guards 
cleared the way for the gloomy caval- 
cade. He hurried along the great 
high road, between whose lines of 
vast sepulchres and mausoleums to 
the right were seen glimpses of the 
Egerian valley, with its fresh foun- 
tains, green groves, shrines, and 
altars— passed under the Caperian 
gate, humid from the waters of the 
neighbouring aqueduct — passed under 
the huge gate in the old walls of 
Servius Tullius, andas at length reach- 
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ing the southern declivity of the Pa- 
latine, mounted by a private avenue 
to the palace. 

The imperial residence in those 
days, though small compared to that 
erected by Nerosomeyears later, which 
covered a fourth of the entire city, was 
nevertheless an enormous structure. 
The palace occupied by Augustus, 
which had been greatly enlarged by 
that emperor, who had superadded 
the temple of Apollo, with its por- 
ticoes and libraries, stood on the 
northern eminence and sides of the 
Palatine hill. To this Caligula had 
made considerable additions, carrying 
an immense series of arcades and 
chambers thence round to the east, as 
far as the temple of Castor and Pollux, 
in the forum, which henceforth consti- 
tuted the principal vestibule to the 
stupendous pile. Still more surpris- 
ing, however, was the viaduct which 
he erected—-an enormous bridge, 
whose single arch spanned the entire 
space of the Velabrum, overhanging 
the house of Crassus, where Cicero 
had lived, andother private residences 
of the Roman magnates, which rose 
beneath the palace ; the densely built 
and populated district above named, 
and joining the Palatine to the Capito- 
line mountain. Save in Jerusalem, 
whose Tyropeum it resembled, this 
bridge—a quarter of a mile in length 
—was unrivalled among the colossal 
labours of antiquity. 

From early dawn—when for a brief 
space the fiery globe of the sun, burst- 
ing the cope of darkness, had shown 
with a flickering splendour along the 
eastern levels, ere it disappeared— 
the sky had been palled in thick 
cloud ; the day continued strangely 
dark, and a dry dusk heat pervaded 
the atmosphere. As noon approached, 
the unnatural gloom appeared to in- 
crease ; lamps still burned in many of 
the larger mansions of the nobles and 
insule of the proletaire and poorer 
classes, and in the recesses of the 
shops in the forums, which were 
crowded as usual with multitudes of 
purchasers, merchants of many na- 
tions, clients, and slaves, amid whose 
houses an uncommon and superstitious 
silence produced by the unwonted 
aspect of the time, prevailed. Thou- 
sands turned their faces to the sky, 
whose “ phenomena formed the 
theme of various, and, for the most 
part, fearful comment, and great 
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numbers of both sexes flocked to the 
temples to attend the daily sacrifices, 
and render offerings to the several 
gods whose worship they affected. 
Business continued singularly slack 
that day, and while the most reputed 
magicians and witches, of whom there 
were many in Rome at this time, 
received numerous visits, the groups 
in the circuses seemed more intent on 
consulting the soothsayers, who made 
those places their professional resort, 
than desirous of witnessing the races 
and combats which were advertised 
to take place at the eighth hour. 

A couple of figures in the flowing 
robes of the East stood under the 
peristyle of the old temple of Luna, 
in the Roman forum, observing the 
crowds moving hither and thither, 
and like them speculating on the 
gloom of the day. 

“The sky betokens change,” said 
the younger of the Chaldeans to his 
companion ; “for several nights of 
late the moon at setting was red as 
blood ; and as last midnight I watched 
the firmament, I heard a strange 
sound which issued from the depths 
of the sky, near the constellation of 
Orion. A Roman augur, with whom 
I spoke this morning, told me that in 
the books of the Sybils there is a pro- 
phecy marking this very day as one of 
portent-—without indicating, how- 
ever, its nature.” 

The elder Chaldean touched an 
amulet which he wore concealed under 
his robes, and said :—“ As regards 
the movements of the spheres, the 
books containing the calculations of 
our people are far more reliable than 
the transient inspirations of any of 
the Sibyls. This day, oh, Zaphores! 
at the hour of noon, already approach- 
ing, the sun will be eclipsed, and 
darkness overspread the earth. To 
learn what may be the import of this 
event on human affairs, we must 
pause until the moment of complete 
darkness. Let us quit this noisy 
square, and ascending the northern 
summit of the Capitoline, where quiet 
reigns, await the time for observing 
the sign which the Spirit of the World 
shall manifest.” 

The Chaldeans mounted the hun- 
dred steps, and passing beneath the 
great temples, obelisks, and trophies, 
ascended the highest eastern point of 
the hill near the old Ferretrian shrine, 
which commanded a wide prospect of 
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the sombrous Campania, and of the 
mighty, evil, blood-stained city 
wrapped in fear-struck stillness and 
shadow beneath. Although the gloom 
had increased, a change was apparent 
in the aspect of the sky. High over- 
head the dim disk of the sun, distorted 
and exaggerated, was seen at inter- 
vals, blurred in the remote disentang- 
ling mists, and tumult of haze movirig 
through the zenith. A narrow edge 
of strange light separated the dome of 
cloud from the horizon, along which, 
to the south, the mountains, and.to 
the west a line of black vapour crested 
and indurated with fire, shed a por- 
tentous glare over the dark landscape. 
An unnatural stillness pervaded the 
airand earth. Thenas the eclipse cul- 
minated, the ground trembled, and 
far-off thunder muttered and passed 
in angry reverberations to the limit of 
the world. 


IN THE PALACE. 


While these phenomena are in pro- 
gress, let us turn to the imperial 
palace, in which from the morning an 
unwonted and sullen silence has 
reigned. 

A few lights burn dimly in a vast 
arched chamber, whose magnificent 
appointments—ceilings of carved 
ivory and gold, tapestried and pictured 
walls, marble floors strewn with roses 
and saffron—loom indistinct in the 
close thickening twilight, through 
which their shrouded glories glimmer 
like the dead sunset light within a 
cavern in some stupendous pile of 
thunder-cloud, looming low in the 
sky, when darkness is setting in, and 
the first uneasy gusts of air signal the 
approach of the gathering tempest. 

The air of the chamber, hot and 
close,and impregnated with perfumes, 
sickening in their Jusciousness, op- 
presses the sense, like that issuing 
from a tomb in which the odours of 
embalmment mingle with the dry 
gases of decay. Though at its dis- 
tant end a portal opens on the gar- 
dens, framing in the low sinister 
levels of the sky, the sad glimmer 
hardly penetrates within the heavy 
curtains with which it is draped ; and 
the hall would be completely dark 
but for the unfrequent lamps, whose 
red light falling on a slow fountain 
in the central space, seems to dye its 
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pool and bubbles with the hue of 
blood. . 

Around the spacious walls many 
portraits look out, each illumi- 
nated by its superincumbent lamp ; 
forms in armour and imperial robes, 
countenances of power and evil, whose 
eyes seem to reign from the silence 
of death over the gloomy magnifi- 
cence of the solitary place, whose 
only human occupant is a dark figure, 
who with his head buried in his 
hands, lies upon a couch, in an atti- 
tude expressive of the abandonment 
of despair. 

Asmall altar of black marble stands 
beneath each of four of those portraits, 
which, from their masterly execution 
and magnificent decorations, seem 
the most illustrious in the ancestral 
chamber. Of these, the first in order 
is the most remarkable. It is that of 
a man of lofty stature, in an armour 
of gold, whose face of more than or- 
dinary fulness, corresponds with the 
singular breadth of the brow, which 
expanding laterally like the capital 
of a Corinthian column, rises front- 
ally in a lofty pile, marked with three 
ascending ridges to the pyramidical 
crown, encircled with an olive wreath. 
The lineaments indicate penetration 
and firmness, the black eyes look u 
from the bony arches of the brow wit 
an aspiring sparkle, with an openness 
of expression in which the force and 
enthusiasm of genius unites with an 
air of bonhomie, the result of the con- 
fidence of intellectual power, which’ 
is the dominant characteristic of the 
countenance. Bronzed, wrinkled, and 
worn as are the lower lineaments, 
the forehead and eyes are illumined 
with the majesty of thought and 
imagination, above all by a certain 
supreme beneficence which hallows it 
with something of the divine. 

The second picture represented a 
man of handsome countenance, hawk- 
nosed, clear-eyed, with an air of se- 
rene astuteness and indolent self-pos- 
session, as of one acquainted with life 
and assured of success in acting his 
part. The third that of a broad- 
shouldered figure, strong, white-faced, 
cat-eyed, with treachery and cruelty 
in its soft pallid calm. The fourth a 

outhful but terrible countenance, 
10ollow templed, with forehead broad 
and grim, eyes of wild and insane 
light fearlessly flaming through the 
fixed frown of the ferocious brow. In 
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lineament and expression, the por- 
traits from first to fourth might be 
said to represent the successive steps 
of descent from Olympian calm and 
majesty to Tartarian darkness and 
horror. Discordant and repulsive, 
however, as was the aspect of the last 
pees, the expression of the face lost 

uf its terror when contrasted with 
tiat of the figure which tossing on 
the couch beneath it, now rose pacing 
the chamber with hurried and un- 
equal steps. Itis Nero. Though but 
in his twenty-fifth year, his form, 
which is of middle stature has al- 
realy become obese and bloated ; his 
yellow hair floats wild and di- 
shevelled from his misshapen head 
and low broad forehead around his 
thick neck and over the mourning 
dress which it was customary to wear 
when offering sacritices to the dead ; 
his bloodshot debauched eyes glare 
sullen and terrible ; drops of sweat 
tremble on his pallid, cruel brow and 
countenance, in which is imaged the 
horror, the remorse, the recklessness 
of his guilt-drunken soul. 

For some moments he has paced 
the chamber, pausing ever and anon, 
arrested by the tumult and confusion 
of his thoughts and feelings, until at 
length arrived at the further end, 
where the portrait of a beautiful and 
imperious, but evil face—a devil Venus 
—hangs, he averts his eyes, and re- 
tracing his steps and flinging himself 
ou a couch dashes his Seperate hands 
against his brow as though to shut the 
lis wht of day for ever from his eyes. 

At length, staring wildly around, 
he cries, ‘‘ Yes, the “gods are implac- 


_able, and they mark their wrath 


in oininous rejection of the sacrifices 
I have this morning offered to ap- 
pease the dead. The heavens, the 
suades below alike frown upon Nero. 
Aggripina is dead, murdered, and by 
my will, with my consent. Why, 
why did I listen to the councils of her 
enemies, for such were Seneca, Bur- 









rhus, even the beautiful Poppa, 
whom I adore? A state necessity, 
they said: Aggripina loves you only 
as an instrument, uses you only as 
a puppet, ambitious herself to reign, 
to usurp your legitimate power. Dut 
sheloved thee,accursed Nero; and who 
in the world else had a juster right? 
Unhappy wretch that I was, placed 
between such loves, such friendships ; 
miserable fool, to be hurried away by 
any counsel to the commission of an 
unnatural and accursed crime, doomed 
for ever to darken my life, render 
worthless my power, render me hate- 
ful to all good and just men; nay, 
oh horror! to abandon me when dead 
to the furies of Tartarus. Blackness 
has fallen for ever on my soul; i 
the madness of riot only can J find a 
transient relief from. my irretriev- 
able guilt ; among the villanous and 
desperate only, supporters of my 
power. How changed is the aspect* 
of the earth since the fatal night 
when Anicitus gave me intelligence 
that the deed was done; the shores 
of Baiz, as though conscious of tlie 
crime, reproached me. I hurry hither 
to seek diversion from the horrors of 
conscience, but in vain ; in the dead 
of night, in the solitary and silent 
moments of the day, a sound from 
her tomb rings pitifully in my ears, 
the Eumenides are now my compan- 
ions, or rather the shadows and still- 
ness of the night have become my 
accusers, my torturers.” 

Racked with fear and mental tor- 
ment, Nero remained some moments 
tossing on the couch, with hands 
pressed against his eyes, as though 
to exclude the hateful light, when he 
was aroused by a step ; and looking 
up beheld his youthful wife, Octavia, 
standing beside him. A fair young 
figure and face was hers, the one 
girlishlyslight, the other, though beau- 
tiful in lineament, worn, constrain- 
ed, sad ; its affectionate expression ap- 
peared controlled by an habitual reti- 





* “Sad and dejected was his mien,” says Tacitus; “ he seemed to hate a life thus 
soured, and bewailed with many tears the death of his mother. However, as places 
cannot change their aspect like the supple countenance of men, and as the tragical prospects 
of that deadly sea and coast were incessantly reproaching him (besides there were those 
who believed that from the high cliffs round about, they heard the shrill sound of trumpets 
and shrieks and wailings from Aggripina’s grave); he withdrew to Naples, and thence sent 
letters to the Senate,” &c. “ He was tormented,” says Dion Cassius, “in the daytime 
with a noise which seemed to come from the place where Aggripina’s body was interred, 

and had somewhat martial and terrible in it, like the sound of trumpets. If he removed 
to be at a distance from it, it pursued and persccuted him wherever he went.” 
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cence and awe cognate with the 
palace in which she had beheld the 
murdered Britanicus expire, while 
Nero looked coldly on; where she 
had, says Tacitus, necessarily learned 
to dissimulate her grief, her tender- 
ness, and .every affection and emo- 
tion of her soul. Placing her hand 
gently on his shoulder, while he re- 
garded her with sullen indifference, 
she said, “ You suffer, Nero, can I— 
will you allow me to offer you con- 
solation? [ have heard that the sacri- 
fices have been unpropitious’” —— 

He seized her arm, held her from 
him, while he cried, “The gods frown 
on me, my crime has rendered me 
hateful to myself and all others.” 

“Not to me,” Octavia quickly 
returned, the tears starting on her 
pale attenuated face ; “why do you 
repulse me? Was [ not the friend of 
Aggripina, whose death you lament ? 
am I not she whom she chose to be 
your wife?) Ah! Nero, had you con- 
fided in our love, had you listened 
co our counsel, your soul would be 
still pure, and your life happy.” 

As, like the good genius of his life, 
the youngempress stood silently apart, 
regarding him, a gentle light for a 
few moments saddened the habitually 
fierce and capricious countenance of 
the tyrant. He rose, approached, 
took her hand, and said, “Octavia, of 
all mortals you alone would be capa- 
ble of asording me calm and consola- 
tion, were such possible to my dark- 
kened spirit. But alas! alas! my 
tortures can receive no quiet until 
by invocation of the infernal gods I 
learn that the murdered Aggripina 
offers me forgiveness. 

Weeping, she replied, “ Doubt it 
not; do you not recollect her words, 
‘let him kill me so he but reign? 
nay, I feel assured the next sacrifice 
to her manes will be propitious, and 
that the gods, conscious of her love 
for you, will return an answer of 
consolation.” 

The dark and sullen cloud which 
had meanwhile fallen on Nero's 
face suddenly gave place to one of 
fiercer gloom as he cried, “If. the 
sacrifices fail I shall employ the 
most powerful magician in Rome to 
call her ghost from the tomb. There 
is now in the city one Appollidorus, 
an Asiatic, of mighty renown as a 
miracle-worker and exorcist. If by 
his art he can bring me face to face 
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with Aggripina’s shade, that I ma 
question and implore pity, I shall 
make him king of the East—nay, 
share the empire with him, if by his 
supernatural power he is enabled to 
allay the terrors which haunt my 
life, and restore me to the light of the 
sun. Come, let us walk,” he con- 
tinued after a pause, and, still holding 
Octavia’s hand, led her toward the 
gardens in silence. 

They had already emerged into 
the air. Still silent and occupied, a 
few moments passed before they be- 
came conscious of the unusual gloom 
and portentous aspect of the sky. 
Beneath lay the city, whence hardly a 
sound arose, its great structures 
looming indistinctly in the dolorous 
twilight, the voiceless crowds moving 
hither and ‘thither, or standing at 
gaze beneath the disastrous shadow 
of the firmament muffled in angry 
cloud. ; 

Nero trembled as he turned his 
sinister and pallid’ face to the dim 
sky, whose vast dome seemed to be 
possessed by the doomful shadows of 
the under world. The consciousness 
of his power shrunk to nothing as his 
disturbed imagination contemplated 
his insignificance amid the mighty 
and controlless movements of nature. 
“ Even the sun,” he cried, “ darkens 
its face to mark with disaster this 
ominous day!” The unusual ap- 
pearance of the heavens likewise 
appalled Octavia, in whose gentle 
heart, however, the consciousness of 
Nero’s guilt, sufferings, and of his 
capricious and desperate nature, con- 
stituted a stronger because a closer 
and more intelligent source of terror. 
Fain would she have soothed him by 
assurances and ténderness, but fore- 
bore, well knowing that the slight 
sway she had once exerted over him 
had long expired under the influence 
of other loves and evil associates. 
Thus in silence they paced awhile 
through the twilight gardens under 
the gloomy heaven, above the dim 
awe-hushed city beneath. 

Meanwhile thesky began to change; 
by slow degrees the darkness of 
eclipse was passing away, and al- 
though the space around was still but 
partially pervaded by the glimmer 
of returning light, the circuit of the 
landscape, the remote hills and sea, 
was already edged with lustre. The 
change in the aspect of Nature had 
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the effect of restoring to the mind of 
the tyrant its accustomed confidence ; 
already he began to be weary of the 
company of Octavia, and desirous of 
proceeding to the circus. As they 
returned toward. the gate of the 
palace, and passed a marble build- 
ing containing numerous voluptuous 
baths, a light and joyous strain of 
music burst on the now brightened 
air ; and Nero, glancing toward one of 
the groves of green trees by which 
the structure was surrounded, per- 
ceived a well-known aud beauteous 
figure, who, with face half unveiled, 
glanced attractively toward him, the 
while. with outstretched arm she 
pointed to the great circus at the 
other side of the Palatine, and then 
disappeared amid the foliage. Octavia, 


who had not observed the pantomime 
of the lately bathed Siren, was sur- 
prised at Nero’s sudden animation, 
as, With ajest,he ordered herto retire to 
her chamber, adding that he was 
about to witnessa chariot race between 
several of his friends, appointed for 
the tenth hour. Octavia disappeared, 
and presently Nero,-having drank a 
deep draught of wine, was seen 
mounting his four-horsed chariot and 
galloping through the Velabrum to 
the Circus Maximus, followed by a 
company of noble Roman youths, 
and amid the dense masses of. the 
plebs and slaves who lined the ways, 
cheering his progress, all anticipating 
a distribution of bread, wine, anc 
money, as customary, on the termi- 
nation of the sports. 


ARE THE PYGMIES TO BE REVIVED? 


“T tell thee, Princess, had I been thy helpmate, 
We soon had peopled this whole realm with Thumbs.” 


AnctiEnT lore tells of a diminutive 
race, called Mvypaio, or Pygmsi, 
Anglice Pygmies, who in remote times 
inhabited the extremest parts of India 
or Aithiopia. They may have been 
fabulous, but many classical writers 
speak of them, with details, in sober 
seriousness. They are first named by 
Homer ; see at the commencement of 
Book III. of the “Iliad,” the descrip- 
tion of the onset of the Trojans, as 
thus rendered by Pope :— 


“ So when inclement winters vex the plain, 
* With piercing frosts, or thick-descending 
rain, 
To warmer seas the cranes embodied fly, 
With noise and order, through the mid- 
way sky; 
To pigmy nations wounds and death they 
bring, 
And all the war descends upon the wing.” 


But Homer was a poet in want of 
a lively comparison, and thought not 
of discussing or establishing a point 
in history. 

Ovid, Strabo, Aristotle, Juvenal, 
Pomponius Mela, Suetonius, Athe- 
nus, Pliny, Aulus Gellius, Marcel- 
linus, Nonnus, and Philostratus, have 
all written*of the Pygmies. Some 
authors give them a cubit in stature, 


Fielding’s “ Tragedy of Tragedies.” 


others allow them only a foot, and 
say they built their houses with egg- 
shells, Aristotle mentions that they 
lived in holes under the earth, and 
that they came out in the harvest 
time with hatchets, to cut down the 
corn, as if to fell a forest. He adds 
that they mounted on goats and lambs 
of proportionable stature to them- 
selves, to wage war against certain 
birds called cranes, which made an 
annual raid on their territory for pur- 
poses of plunder. Ovid says they 
were originally governed by Gerana, 
a princess who was changed into a 
crane for boasting herself fairer than 
Juno. Philostratus, in the second 
chapter of his “Icones,” relates that 
Hercules once fell asleep in the de- 
serts of Africa, and that he was sud- 
denly awakened by an attack made 
upou his body by an army of these 
manikins, who discharged their arrows 
with great fury upon his arms and 
legs. The hero, pleased with their 
courage, tied up a bundle of them in 
the skin of the Nemean lion, and car- 
ried them to Eurystheus, as contribu- 
tions to his museum of curiosities, 
This passage, in all probability, sug- 
gested to Dean Swift the idea of 
Gulliver and his Lilliputians, 
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Exactly one hundred years ago Com- 
modore Byron saw, or said he saw, a 
race of giants at the tail of South 
America; no cireumnavigator has yet 
reported a colony of dwarfs, although 
recent events may lead to the exist- 
ence of sych at some future period. 
The marriage of General and Mrs. 
Tom Thumb has.already produced a 
blooming baby, and a long line of 
Thumbs may undoubtedly be looked 
for. Commodore Nutt and Miss 
Minnie Warren, are reported to be 
betrothed, when similar results are 
equally probable. The four Lillipu- 
tians are sound wind and limb, and 
bid fair for longevity. Should these 
unions go on increasing, a special 
column must be added to the next 
census. The first wife of Joachim 
Frederic, Elector of Brandenburgh, 
and Catharine de Medicis, collected a 
number of dwarfs of both sexes, in 
order to marry them, with a view of 
multiplying the species. Theattempts 
were fruitless, as none of them had 
progeny. M. Merand,a French writer, 
who records these particulars, with 
many others on the subject of a his- 
tory of dwarfs, says, borrowing from 
Buffon :—‘It seems that the middle 
height of men being about five feet 
(French measurement, nearly equi- 
valent to five feet five inches English), 
the limits of it seareely extend farther 
than to a foot under or over: a man 
of six feet is, in fact, a very tall man, 
and one of four feet of a very low 
stature. Giants and dwarfs, who are 
above and below these terms of size, 
should be considered as individual 
and accidental varieties, and not as 
permanent differences which ought to 
produce constant races. It is, there- 
fore, not astonishing that the mar- 
riage of the dwarfs by the Electress 
of Brandenburgh and Catharine of 
Medicis should have left no issue ; if 
any of them could have been fruitful 
they would have produced beings of 
the common size.” 

The Romans had a passion for 
dwarfs. This made them an object 
of commerce, and interest an occasion 
for cruelty. The dealer, in order to 
have a greater number to sell, hit 
upon the project of squeezing up chil- 


dren in boxes and bandages contrived * 


with art. It is evident that such as 


could survive this cruel torture were © 


in no respect pygmies, but deformed 
and maimed men. Not only the Ro- 
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man emperors entertained dwarfs, 
but the princesses of the imperial 
family and other ladies of rank and 
fashion considered them as necessary 
appendages to their state. History 
has preserved the name of Conopas, 
who belonged to Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus ; he was two feet nine 
inches high. She had also a freed- 
maid, called Andromeda, of the same 
diminutive proportions. Mare Antony 
had a dwarf below two feet, whom, 
by way of irony, he called Sisyphus. 
Augustus exhibited in his plays a 
certain Lucius, who, as Suetonius re- 
lates, was born of honest parents, 
was less than two feet in height, 
weighed seventeen pounds, and had 
averystrong voice. Augustus caused 
liis statue to be made, and so little 
did he consider expense that the 
apples of the eyes were represented 
by precious stones. This statue, for- 
merly in the cabinet of the kings of 
France, represented an ill-proportion- 
ed, ricketty abortion, with nothing of 
the air of a little adolescent, as na- 
tural dwarfs usually have. He might 
be supposed to be about thirty years 
old. Tiberius admitted a dwarf to 
his table, and allowed him to ask the 
boldest questions, which he, taking 
advantage of, hastened the punish- 
ment of more than one state criminal. 
Domitian assembled such a number 
of these little creaturesthat he formed 
them into a troop of miniature gla- 
diators. Pliny says, “ Marcus Varus 
reported that Marius Maximus and 
Marcus Tuliius were but two cubits, 
or two feet eleven inches high, and 
et were they both gentlemen and 

nights of Rome; and, in truth, we 
ourselves have seen their bodies, as 
they lie embalmed, which testify the 
same thing.” ‘The taste for dwarfs 
continued to the reign of Alexander 
Severus ; but that prince expelled the 
whole race, male and female, from 
his court, upon which the fashion of 
rearing them for traffic soon ceased 
throughout the empire. 

The most distinguished of all the 
dwarfs of antiquity was Philetus of 
Cos, a poet and grammarian, in the 
reigns of Philip of Macedon and of 
his son Alexander the Great. He 
was made preceptor to Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus. His poems were so greatly 
esteemed that the ancients placed him 
next to Callimachus amongst elegiac 
writers. Some fragmentsof his poetry 
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are still preserved in Atheneeus. He 
was so small and slender that, accord- 
ing to Pliny, he always carried leaden 
weights in his pockets to prevent his 
being blown away by the wind. After 
him came Alypius, of Alexandria, a 
most excellent logician and famous 
maapore, but of so diminutive a 
vdy that he hardly reached one foot 
five inches and a half in height. Hear 
what Iamblichus says of this pro- 
digy :—“Such as beheld him would 
think he was scarce anything but 
spirit and soul, so little grew that 
part of him which was liable to cor- 
ruption, that “it seemed to be con- 
sumed into a kind of divine nature.” 
We find, in Burton’s “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” that Uladislaus Cubi- 
talis, that pigmy King of Poland, so 
surnamed for his diminutive stature, 
who flourished A.p. 1306, reigned, and 
fought more battles, and won more 
glorious victories than any of lis long- 
shanked predecessors ; which leads 
the quaint old philosopher to this re- 
flection : “Nullam virtus respuit sta- 
turam : virtue refuseth no stature ; 
but commonly vast-bodied and extra- 
ordinary statures have sottish, dull, 
aud leaden spirits.” Cardan tells that 
he saw a man of full age in Italy, not 
above eighteen inches high, carried 
about in a parrot’s cage. “ This,” he 
says, “ would have passed my belief 
had I not been told by a gentleman 
of a clear reputation, that he saw 
another man at Sienna, about two 
ears before, not exceeding the same 
eight. A Frenchman he was, of the 
country of Limosin, with a formal 
beard, who was also shown in a cage 
for money, at the end whereof was a 
little hutch, into which he retired ; 
and when tlie assembly was full, came 
forth, and played on an instrument.” 
A celebrated dwarf subsequent to 
Cardan’s time was Geoffrey, or as he 
should be properly styled Sir Geoffrey 
Hudson ; for King Charles the Second 
unquestionably knighted him in a 
frolic, and allowed him to retain the 
honorary distinction. This almost 
epic lsus nature was born in 1619, 
at Latham, in Rutlandshire. His 
father was a butcher, of stout and 
corpulent frame. His mother was of 
a good size, and required no midwife 
to usher him into the world. At 
eight years old, being only eighteen 
inches high, he was taken by the 
Duchess of Buckingham. At a splen- 


did feast given to the King, Charles 
the First, a-cold pie was served up, 
which being opened, little Geoffrey 
started up incomplete armour. Soon 
after, he was presented to Queen 
Henrietta Maria. It was a strange 
contrast to see him side by side with 
William Evans, a Welshman, the 
King’s gigantic porter, who stood 
seven feet six without lis shoes. 
Many ludicrous squabbles took place 
between them, for little Geoffrey was 
hot, sensitive, and pugnacions. Onee, 
in a court masque, Evans lugged out 
of one pocket a long loaf, and the 
dwarf, instead of a piece of cheese, 
out of the other. He remained sta- 
tionary at twenty inches until he was 
thirty years of age, when he sprung 
up gradually to three feet six, and 
then stopped. This strange being 
was employed in several important 
negotiations. He went to France to 
fetch over an accoucheuse to his mis- 
tress, Henrietta Maria. On his return 
he was taken by Dunkirk privateers, 
when he lost many valuable presents 
sent te the Queen from France, and 
about £2,500 of his own. Sir Wil 

liam Davenant makes a real or sup- 
posed combat between the dwarf and 
a turkey-cock, the subject of a lur- 
lesque poem called “Jetfreidos.”” We 
know net how far he resented this 
ridicule. He could not threaten to 
slice his lampooner’s nose off, as he 
menaced the Duke of Buckingham by 
an estramagon, an edge cut, when he 
tripped out of the pastry; for the 
laureate had already lost that pro- 
minent feature. For a less pungent 
insult he challenged and shot dead 
the Honorable Mr. Croft. They 
fought on horseback with pistols. The 
duel took place abroad in 165°. In 
1644 he attended the Queen to France. 
The Restoration recalled him with 
other Royalists to England ; but -the 
gallant little hero received hard mea- 
sure both from nature and fortune, 
and was not destined to close his days 
in peace. Upon some suspicion of 
being connected with the real or ima- 
ginary Popish Plot, he was arrested 
in 1682, and confined in the Gate- 
house prison, Westminster, where he 
ended his life, in the sixty-third year 
of his age. Geoffrey Hudson’s fea- 
tures have been perpetuated by 
Vandyke, and his clothes are said to 
le preserved in Sir Hans Sloane's 
museum, Sir Walter Scott (“ Peveril 
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of the Peak”) thus describes his ap- 
pearance in age: “ Although a dwarf 
of the least possible size, he had 
nothing positively ugly in his coun- 
tenance, or actually distorted in his 
limbs. His head, hands, and feet 
were indeed large, and disproportioned 
to the height of his body, and his 
body itself much thicker than was 
consistent with symmetry ; but in a 
degree which was rather ludicrous 
than disagreeable to look upon. [is 
countenance, in particular, had he 
been a little taller, would have been 
accounted, in youth, handsome, and 
now, in age, striking and expressive. 
It was but the uncommon dispropor- 
tion betwixt the head and the trunk 
which made the features seem whim- 
sical and bizarre—an effect consider- 
ably increased by the dwarf’s mous- 
taches, which it was his pleasure to 
wear so large that they almost twisted 
back amongst and mingled with his 
grizzled hair.” 

In the British Museum is a very 
rare engraving by Glover, of old Parr, 
the gigantic Evans, and the «lwarf 
Hudson. 

In the tenth volume of the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions,” the following 
account of a dwarf is contained ina 
letter from John Browning, Esy., 
of Burton Hill, near Bristol, to Mr. 
Henry Baker, F.R.S., dated Septem- 
ber, 12th,1751:—“ Lamjust returned,” 
says the writer, “ from Bristol, where 
I have seen an extraordinary young 
man, Whose case is very surprising. 
He is shown publicly for money, and 
therefore I send you the printed bill 
which is given about to bring com- 
pany, and also a true copy of a certi- 
ficate from the minister of the parish 
where he was baptized, together with 
the attestation of several of the 
neighbours of great credit and vera- 
city, some of whom are personally 
known to me ; to these I have like- 
wise added my own observations, as 
necessary to clear up the case. This 
certificate is as follows :—‘ This is 
to certify that Lewis Hopkins, the 
bearer hereof, is a man of a very 
honest character, and has six children. 
His second son, Hopkin, whom you 
see now with him, is in the fifteenth 
year of his age, not exceeding two 
feet seven inches in height, and about 
twelve or thirteen pounds weight, 
wonderful to the sight of all behold- 
ers. The said little man was baptized 


the 29th of January, 1726, by me, R. 
Harris, Vicar of Lantrissent, Glamor- 
ganshire.’ The above is signed also 
by eight gentlemen of figure and for- 
tune in the county.” 

I went myself, adds Mr. Browning, 
to view and examine this extraordi- ° 
nary and surprising, but melancholy 
subject. I saw a stunted lad, exact] 
of the size and weight described, 
labouring under all the miseries and 
calamities of old age, being worn out 
and emaciated, his eyes dim, his hear- 
ing very bad, his countenance fallen, 
his voice low and hollow; his head 
hanging down before, so that his chin 
touched his breast, consequently his 
shoulders are raised and his back 
rounded like a humpback. He is so 
feeble that he cannot stand without 
support. His father and mother 
both told me that he was naturaily 
sprightly, though weak, until seven 
years old ; would attempt to sing and 
frolic, and then weighed nineteen 
pounds, and was as tall if not taller 
than at present, naturally straight, 
well grown, and in due proportion ; 
but gradually declined and grew 
weaker, losing his teeth by degrees, 
and is now reduced to the unhappy 
state I have just described. The 
mother is a very jolly, healthy woman, 
in the prime of life ; the father enjoys 
the same blessing. 

Another dwarf is thus described 
in the same work by W. Arderon, 
F-R.S:—John Coan was born at 
Twitshall, in Norfolk, in 1728, and 
has been shown in this city for some 
weeks past. I weighed him myself, 
Apel 3rd, 1750, and his weight with 
all his clothes was no more than 
thirty-four pounds. I likewise care- 
fully measured him, and found his 
height, with his hat, shoes, and wig 
on, to be thirty-eight inches. His 
limbs are no bigger than those of a 
child of three or four years old, his 
body is peas straight, the linea- 
ments of his face answerable to his 
age, and his brow has some wrinkles 
in it, when he looks attentively at 
anything. He has a good complexion, 
is of a sprightly temper, discourses 
readily and pertinently, considering 
his education, and reads and writes 
English well. His speech is a little 
hollow, though not disagreeable; he 
can sing tolerably, and amuses the 
company that come to see him by 
mimicking a cock’s crowing, which he 
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does .very exactly. His father says 
that when about a year old he was 
as large as children of that age usu- 
ally are, but grew very little and slow- 
ly afterwards. 

In the year 1746, the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, gave an account of 
the strange history of a child called 
Nicholas Feny, who when born 
was not quite nine inches long, and 
weighed but twelve ounces. At the 
age of five he was absolutely formed 
without attaining to a greater height 
than twenty-two inches. This at- 
tracted the notice of King Stanis- 
laus of Poland, Duke of ‘Lorraine, 
who became his benefactor. From 
his fifth year, Bebe, which was the 
name he gave him, signifying “ Play- 
thing,” never quitted his patron, and 
died in his palace. The Count de 
Tressan, one of his courtiers, sent the 
history of this singular being to the 
academy, which induced M. Merand 
to make the researches above-men- 
tioned, which were read in a public 
meeting, in November, 1764, accom- 
panied by a statue of Bebe in wax, 
modelled from his own person, with 
a wig of his own hair, and dressed in 
his own clothes. The following is an 
abstract of Count de Tressan’s rela- 
tion and M. Merand’s reflections 
thereupon :— 

Nicholas Feny was born at Plaisnes, 
a principality of Salins, in Vosges, in 
the year 1741. His father and mother 
were of hale constitutions and a good 
stature. He was carried to church 
to be baptized on a plate overspread 
with the tow of flax, and a wooden 
shoe served him for a cradle. His 
mouth was too small to imbibe his 
mother’s milk in the ordinary way, 
so that a small goat was pitched upon 
to suckle him. He had no other 
nurse, and the animal, on her part, 
seemed to be very fond of him. At 
six months old he took the small- 
pox ; the goat’s milk was at the same 
time his only nourishment and only 
remedy, At eighteen months he be- 
gan tospeak’; at two years he walked 
without help, and then his first shoes, 
which were eighteen lines long, were 
made, Great care was taken of Bebe’s 
education after his adoption by King 
Stanislaus, but it was found impos- 

sible to bring him to any exertion of 
judgment or reason. He was unable 
to acquire any notion of religion, or 
power of inquiry on any subject, so 
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that his mental faculties scarcely 
reached the instinct of a well-trained 
dog. He seemed to love music and 
could beat time correctly. He like- 
wise danced pretty well, but it was 
only by looking attentively at *his 
master, to direct all his steps and 
motions according to the signs he re- 
ceived from him. Once in the fields, 
he entered a meadow, where the 
grass was higher than himself, and 
thinking he was lost in a copse, bel- 
lowed aloud for help. He was sus- 
ceptible of certain passions, such as 
anger, envy, and jealousy. The 
Princess of Talmond endeavoured to 
illuminate his mind, but, notwith- 
standing her own brilliant wit, she 
could not light up a spark in Bebe. 
The only natural consequence of her 
familiarity was a feeling of attach- 
ment. Seeing her once fondle a little 
dog, he forced him from her hands in 
a violent passion, and threw him out 
of the window, saying, “ Why do you 
love him more than me ?”’ 

In the “Memoirs of Count Boru- 
laski,” there is an account of a ludi- 
crous quarrel between him and Bebe, 
the latter feeling jealous of the atten- 
tions paid to the Count. In a mo- 
ment of revenge Bebe seized his rival, 
and attempted to thrust him into the 
fire, but Borulaski, clinging to the iron 
hook which held up the poker and 
tongs, saved himself, and setting up 
a howl, was rescued from his perilous 
situation, and Bebe well flagellated. 

Until he reached the age of fifteen, 
Bebe had his organs free, and his 
diminutive figure very exactly and 
agreeably proportioned. He was then 
twenty-nineinches high ; but his weak 
body soon after became enervated 
and his strength exhausted, on which 
his back bone incurvated, his head 
sunk forwards, his legs dwindled ; 
one shoulder-blade was dislocated, 
his nose grew until it overshadowed 
his face, and losing his cheerfulness 
he pined into valetudinary despond- 
ence. But in the four following 
years he grew four inches taller. The 
Count de Tressan, who had attentively 
watched his natural progressions fore- 
told that he would die of premature 
old age before he was thirty ; and, 
in fact, he fell, after twenty-two, into 
asort of caducity, relapsing into child- 
hood, which seemed to be reproduced 
by decay. During the last year of 
his life he appeared quite spent. He 
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had a difficulty in walking over a 
hundred paces. The external air, 
unless very hot, incommoded him, and 
he sought refreshment from basking 
inthe sun. During the last four days 
of his life, his ideas were more con- 
nected and his faculties clearer than 
they had ever shown themselves dur- 
ing his greatest vigour. His suffer- 
ings were long and acute, and he died 
on the 9th of June, 1764, aged nearly 
twenty-three, at which time he was 
thirty-three inches in height. His 
skeleton, which is preserved, exhibits 
a remarkable irregularity. At first 
sight it appears to be that of a child 
of four years, but when examined in 
the whole and according to propor- 
tion, one is astonished to find in it 
the skeleton of an adult. In 1761 
King Stanislaus intended marrying 
his little favourite to a female dwart ; 
but Feny died before the marriage 
was consummated. The intended 
bride, however, assumed his name, 
and was exhibited in Paris in 1819, 
being then in the seventy-third year 
of her age. 

Of a much higher order, as a dwarf, 
than Bebe, both intellectually and 
physically, was the celebrated Polish 
nobleman, “Count Borulaski,” who 
was born in 1739, and died at Durham, 
where he resided for many years 
under the immediate patronage of the 
clergy, in 1837, at the extraordinary 
age of ninety-eight. His height 
scarcely reached three feet, but he 
was of perfect symmetry, never suf- 
fered from illness, was active, capa- 
ble of much fatigue, and raised formi- 
dable weights. He had wit, scholar- 
ship, an excellent memory, and a 
sound judgment. He read and wrote 
well, spoke German, French, and 
English fluently, was ingenious in 
whatever he undertook, smart in his 
repartees, and logical in his reasoning. 
He was moreover a great traveller, 
and visited several foreign courts. In 
short M. Borulaski may be considered, 
as M. de Tressan expressed, a com- 
ylete man though uncommonly little ; 

ebe as a defective man. The Polish 
Count’s father and mother were much 
beneath the middle size. They had 
six children. The eldest measured 
only thirty-four inches and was well 
made. The second, the person in 
question, measured twenty - eight 
inches at twenty-two, and afterwards 
shot up in process of time to nearly 
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the three feet named already. Three 
younger brothers, who succeeded him 
with the interval of a year between 
each, reached the medium height of 
five feet six inches. The sixth child 
was a female, named Anastasia, 
graceful, quick, and attractive ; she 
was seven years younger than the 
Count, and so much shorter that she 
could stand under his arm. At the 
time of her death she was only 
twenty-six inches high. She is re- 
presented to have been a_ perfect 
model of symmetry and beauty. The 
Castellane Kaminska, a Polish lady 
of high rank, was her friend and 
protectress. This little creature be- 
came enamoured of a young officer 
who visited the family ; he was noble 
but poor; Anastasia knew it, and 
endeavouring to find the means of 
serving him without hurting his deli- 
cacy, she contrived to engage him to 
play at piquet with her, and generally 
obliging him to play deep, always 
contrived to lose, and joined the 
pleasure of doing him good to that 
of avoiding his expressions of grati- 
tude. In the midst of this felicity 
she was seized with the small-pox, 
which terminated her existence. 
Count Borulaski married a tall, robust 
woman, with whom he passed many 
years of average domestic happiness. 
They had their occasional squabbles ; 
who have not ? and when he flew in- 
to a passion, a weakness to which 
manikins and giants are equally liable, 
and assumed his marital supremacy, 
his loving spouse placed him on the 
mantel-piece, and kept him there in 
deadly peril, until he asked pardon and 
promised to be a good boy in future. 
Some fifty years since a memoir of 
Borulaski was published, to which 
this little family episode furnished 
an attractive frontispiece. 

Platerus, in his “ Observations,” 
names three very diminutive speci- 
mens of humanity who had fallen 
under his own notice. He says, first, 
“ T have seen some men of a verysmall 
stature, not by reason of any crooked- 
ness in the spine of the back or legs, 
but such as are so from their birth, 
though straight in all their bones. 
Of this number was John de Estrix, 
of Mechlin, whom I saw when he 
was brought through Basle to the 


Duke of Parma, then in Flanders, 
Anno 1592. He was aged thirty-five, 
had a long beard, and was no more 
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than three feet high. He was unable 
to go up stairs, much less could he 
get upon a form, but was always 
lifted up by a servant. He was 
skilled in three tongues, ingenious, and 
industrious, and I played at tables 
with him.” — Again: “There was 
about forty years ago a dwarf, whom 
I saw at the Court of Wirtemburg, 
at the nuptials of the Duke of Bavaria. 
The little gentleman armed cap-a-é, 
zirt with a sword, and with a spear 
in his hand, was put into a pie, that 
he might not be seen, and the pie set 
on the table; when, raising the lid, 
he stepped out, drew his sword, and 
after the manner of a fencer, tra- 
versed his ground upon the table, to 
the great diversion of all who were 
present.” — And_ thirdly: “ Anno 
1610, Isaw John Ducker, an English- 
man, whom some of his own country- 
men carried up and down to get money 
by the sight of him. I have his pic- 
ture by me, drawn at full length. 
He was about forty-five years of age, 
as far as might be discerned by his 
face, which was beginning to be 
wrinkled. He had a long beard, and 
was only two feet and a half high, 
otherwise of straight, stout limbs, and 
well proportioned. A smaller man 
than he t have never looked upon.”’, 

In Holingshed’s Chronicles, edit. 
1586, vol. 2, we find the following 
passage touching a giant and a- dwarf 
who were exhibited together :— 
“This yeare, 1581, were to be seene 
in London two Dutchmen of strange 
statures : the one in height seaven 
foote and seaven inches, in breadth 
betwixt the shoulders three-quarters 
of a yard, and an inch ; the compasse 
of his brest one yard, an halfe, and 
two inches ; and about the wast one 
yard, and quarter, and one inch ; the 
jength of his arme to the hand, a full 
yard, A comelie man of person, but 
Sa of his legs, for he had broken 
them by lifting of a barrel of beere. 
The other was in height but three 
foot, had never a good foot, nor any 
knee at all, and yet could he danse a 
galliard. He had no arme, but a’ 
stump to the elbow or little more on 
the rightside ; on the which he would 
danse a cup, and after tosse it about 
three or foure times, and everie time 
receive the same on the said stump. 
He would shoote an arrow neere to 
the marke, flourish with a rapier, 
throw a die, beat with an hammer, 


hew with an axe, sound a trumpet, 
and drink euerie daie ten quartes of 
the best beere, if he could get it. 
About the seauenteenth of June, I 
saw these men in the parish of St. 
Peter upon Cornhill, the taller sitting 
on a bench, bareheaded, the lesser 
stood on the same bench, and having 
on his head a hat with a feather, was 
yet the lower. Also the taller man 
standing on his feet, the lesser, with 
his hat and feather on his head, went 
upright between his legs and touched 
him not.” 

In an article entitled, “ Réglemens 
de la Maison du Roi, 1585,’’ mentioned 
in the tenth volume of “ Les Archives 
curieuses de |’ Histoire de France,” it 
is thus written :—Both Charles the 
Ninth and his mother seem to have 
had a singular partiality for dwarfs. 
In 1572 three were sent to him as a 
present from the Emperor of Ger- 
many. In the same year, six score 
and five livres tournois were paid for 
the expenses of bringing some dwarfs 
from Poland to the king. Oneof these, 
little Majoski, was given to the queen 
mother ; and in the extracts from her 
accounts we find thirty livres ex- 
pended for “small disbursements for 
the said Majoski, as well in clothes, 
hooks, pens, paper, and ink, as to the 
regent of the college ;” he, therefore, 
must have received a university edu- 
cation. Mention is also made of 
fifty-three livres tournois being paid 
to Noel Cochon, governor of the 
dwarfs ; to Rondeau, tailor to the 
dwarfs, sixty-six livres tournois ; and 
to Bourdin, their valet, fifty five 
livres tournois. Doubtless these little 
creatures were maintained as append- 
ages to the royal equipage. 

Richard Gibson, an artist of con- 
siderable eminence in his day, who 
painted Cromwell several times, was 
surnamed the “ Dwarf” from his 
diminutive stature. He was perfectly 
well shaped and. intellectual beyond 
the average of full-grown persons. 
He was originally servant to a lady 
at Mortlock, who, seeing his turn for 
painting, put him under Francisco de 
Cleyn, who brought him on rapidly. 
He became page to Charles the First, 
and was himself painted more than 
once by Sir Peter Lely. He married 
a lady as small as himself, Anne 
Shepherd ; the wedding took place in 
the presence of the king and queen, 
who bespoke a diamond ring for the 
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bride, but the civil wars coming on,they 
never received it. They were nearly 
of the same size—rather more than 
three feet and a-half high. A picture 
of the “Man and Lost Sheep,” by 
Gibson, and greatly admired e the 
king, caused Vanderdort so much 
vexation that he pined to death. 
Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, had por- 
traits of the dwarfs, hand in hand, 
by Sir Peter Lely. Mr. Rose, the 
jeweller, had another of Gibson with 
his master, De Cleyn, in green habits 
as archers, with bows and arrows, 
and he also preserved Gibson’s bow, 
who was fond of archery. He taught 
Queen Anne to draw--pictures not 
bows—and went to Holland toinstruct 
her sister Mary, the Princess of 
Orange. This small couple had nine 
children, five of which lived to matu- 
rity, and were of a proper size. 
Richard, the father, died in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, and was 
buried in Covent Garden Church ; 
his little widow lived till 1709 ; she 
was eighty-nine years old. Waller, 
who had a daughter named Dorothy, 
a dwarf, celebrated the Gibson con- 
junction in the following epithala- 
mium, entitled “On the ersten of 
the Dwarfs” :— 


“ Design or chatice makes others wive, 
But Nature did this match contrive : 
Eve might as well from Adam fled, 

As she denied her little bed 
‘To him, for whom heaven seem’d to frame 
And measure out this only dame. 

Thrice happy is that humble pair, 
Beneath the level of all care ! 

Over whose heads those arrows fly 
Of sad distrust and jealousy ; 
Secured in as high extreme, 

As if the world held none but them. 

To him the fairest nymphs do show 
Like moving mountains toppd with 

snow ; 
And ev'ry man a Polypheme 
Does to his Galatea seem: 
None may presume her faith to prove; 
Ile proffers death that proffers love. 

Ah! Chloris! that kind Nature thus 
From all the world has sever’d us ; 
Creating for ourselves us two, 

As Love has me for only you !” 


The following are copies from hand- 
bills in the British Museum, temp. 
William III., Anne, and George IT. :— 

1. “This is to give notice, to all 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and others, that 
there is arrived at this place a 
LITTLE WILD MAN, born in St. David’s 
Streights,agedtwenty-seven years. He 
VOL. LXV.—NO, CCCLXXXIX,. 
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is thirty-four inches high, straight, 
very well proportioned, and clothed 
in the proper dress of his country. 
He had the honour to be showed to 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, and their 
court, at the Hague, to their great 
admiration. The like of this wild 
man never having been seen in Eng- 
land, he is now to be looked on at the 
‘Mitre and Rummer, at Charing Cross, 
from ten o’clock in the morning to 
one in the afternoon, and from two 
in the afternoon to eight at night. 
He has been shown twice before the 
Royal Family and Sir Hans Sloane.” 

2. “These are to give notice, to all 
persons of quality and others, that 
there is newly come to this place a 
LITTLE SCOTCH MAN, which hath been 
admired by all that hath yet seen 
him, he being but two foot and six 
inches high, and is near upon sixty 
years of age. He was married several 
years, and had issue by his wife two 
sons, one of which is with him now. 
He sings and dances with his sons, 
and has the honour to be shown be- 
fore several persons of note, at their 
houses, as far as they have yet tra- 
velled. He formerly kept a writing 
school, and discourses of the Scrip- 
tures and of many other eminent his- 
tories, very wisely ; and gives great 
satisfaction to all spectators ; and if 
need requires, there are several per- 
sons in this town that will justify 
that they were his scholars and saw 
him married. He is to be seen at the 
lower end of Brooks’ Field Market, 
near the Market Place.” 

3. “ At the brandy-shop over 
against the ‘Eagle and Child,’ in 
Stock’s Market, is to be seen, any 
hour of the day from eight in the 
morning till nine at night, A LITTLE 
GERMAN WOMAN, the dwarf of the 
world, being but two feet eight inches 
in height, and the mother of two 
children ; as straight as any woman 
in England ; she sings and dances in- 
comparably well. She has had the 
honour to be shown before the king 
and princes, and most of the nobility 
of the land. She is carried in a little 
a any gentleman's house, if de- 
sir’d.” 

4. “This is to give notice, to all 
persons of quality and others, that 
there is lately come to this famous 
city of London, THE RARITY OF THE 
WORLD! viz, a man of the least 
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stature that has been seen in the 
memory of any, being but two feet 
and seven inches high ; of seven and 
thirty years of age. He has a long 
beard, and a well. He has been 
seen by the king and nobility at 
Whitehall. He was born in Switzer- 
land. He speaks good high Dutch.* 
He is so wall saiaertlénedl to his big- 
ness, that all that sees him admires 
him. This person is to be seen at 
the ‘Plume of Feathers,’ over against 
the King on Horseback, in Stock’s 
Market, every hour of the day. If 
any person or persons of quality have 
a desire to see him at their houses 
or lodgings, he is willing to wait 
on them, ring some timely notice 
given to him.” 

The name of the above “ Rarity,” 
exhibited in 1689, was John Worren- 
burg or Woremburg. He came to an 
untimely end, being drowned by ac- 
cident, in the year 1695, at Rotter- 
dam, in Holland. He was carried in 
his box, over a plank, from the quay 
toa ship. The plank breaking, the 
porter and he fell into the river, and 
the dwarf, being shut up in the box, 
was drowned. 

5. “This is to give notice to all 
gentlemen, ladies, and others, that 
coming into May Fair, the first booth 
on the left hand, over against Mr. 
Pinckethman’s booth, during the 
usual time of the fair, is to be seen 
a great collection of strange and won- 
derful rarities, all alive, from several 
parts of the world :—A LITTLE BLACK 
MAN, lately brought from the West 
Indies, being the wonder of the age, 
he being but three foot high, and 
twenty-five years old. Likewise, Two 
WoOD MONSTERS, from the East In- 
dies, male and female, being the ad- 
mirablest creatures that was ever 
seen in this kingdom ; they differ 
from all creatures whatsoever, and 
are so wonderful in nature, that it is 
too large to insert here. Also a little 
MARMOSET, from the East Indies, 
which, by a great deal of pains, is 
now brought to that perfection, that 
no creature of his kind ever perform’d 
the like ; he exercises by the word 
of command ; he dances the Cheshire 
rounds ; he also dances with two 
naked swords, and performs several 
other pretty fancies, Likewise, a 
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noble civet caT from Guiney, which 
is admired for his beauty, and that 
incomparable scent which perfumes 
the whole place. Also, a MUNTOSH 
from Rushy, being very wonderfully 
marked. Also, a MELLISCOPE from 
Argier, being the beautifuls creature 
in =, the world, speckled like a leo- 
pard.” 

6. “ WonDERS.—Just over against 
the Muse-gate, at Charing-cross, is 
to be seen these varieties following, 
viz. :—A LITTLE MAN, three foot high, 
and thirty-two years of age, straight 
and 4 open eg every way. The 
next is his wife, A LITTLE WOMAN, 
not three foot high, and thirty years 
of age, who diverts the company with 
her extraordinary dancing. Likewise 
their LITTLE HORSE, two foot odd 
inches high, being so small that it is 
kept in a box. Next is that wonder- 
ful FEMALE CREATURE, having a head 
like ahog. Asatyr, from the coast 
of Brazil, having a head like a child, 
and of such a wonderful shape that 
the like was never seen in England 
before ; with a great many strange 
and wonderful creatures, which are 


too tedious to mention here, and is 
to be seen from nine in the morning 
till nine at night, where due attend- 
ance will be given.” 

7. “This is to give notice to all 
gentlemen, ladies, and others, ad- 


mirers of curiosities, that there is 
lately arrived from France, A MAN 
six-and-forty years old, one foot nine 
inches high, yet fathoms six foot five 
inches with his arms. He walks na- 
turally upon his hands, raising his 
body one foot four inches off the 
ground. —e upon a table near 
three feet high, with one hand, and 
leaps off without making use of any- 
thing but his hands, or letting his 
body touch the ground. He shows 
some part of military exercise on his 
hands, as well as if he stood upon his 
legs. He will go to any gentleman’s 
house if requir’d.” 

In Mr. Fillinham’s collection there 
is, Or was, @ very curious and rare 
co, engraved by J. O. Berndt, 

inor Nuremberg, representing two 
dwarfs seated near the entrance of 
some caves, on the Greenland coast. 
The print is a small folio, but with- 
out a date ; it has inscriptions in 


* Supposed to be a popular language, as King William had recently arrived, 
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German, of which the following is a 
translation of that part which refers 
to the above remarkable characters, 
the remainder being merely observa- 
tions on Greenland :—‘ There have 
’ lately arrived in Nuremberg, and are 
drawn from nature in this picture, 
from Davis’s Straits, in Greenland, a 
family which has been accustomed to 
live in the large caverns of rocks ; of 
whom the man is twenty inches high, 
and a hundred and -forty years old. 
and the woman seventy years old, 
and nineteen inches high; with a male 
child, their offspring, who lived to 
seventeen years, and was not more 
than six inches high, who died lately 
at Rastadt, and is embalmed in the 
chemical laboratory there, where he 
is yet to be seen.” ‘ 
he following exhibition bill is 
copied from the same collection :— 
“To be seen, from nine o’clock in the 
morning till nine at night, during the 
time of the fair, THE SURPRISING 
ITALIAN DWARF, two feet six inches 
high, twenty-five years of age ; born 
without arms, legs, or thighs, yet has 
feet and hands. He walks, beats the 
drum, handles the broad sword, can 
read and write like any other person, 
and speaks different languages as 
well as any man, sings several songs 
iu various ee and has had the 
honour to be presented before several 
princes, princesses, and others of, the 
nobility in Europe. We fix no price 
to gentlemen or ladies. Tradesmen, 
6d. ; working people, 3d.” At the 
top of the bill is written, “ I saw this 
man at Bow Fair, in the year 1766. 
—J. Miller.” 

The Daily Advertiser of Friday, 
November 2nd, 1742, has the follow- 
ing advertisement :.“To be seen in a 
commodious room, at the Golden 
Cross, near Charing Cross, by two or 
more at a time, from ten in the mor- 
ning till eight at night, and no later, 
A WONDERFUL YOUNG MAN, twenty- 
two years of age, who never had the 
use of hands, arms, legs, or feet ; 
weighs but four stone and two pounds, 
is two feet long, and has as comely 
a face as most men. He has had the 
honour to be viewed by Sir Hans 
Sloane, and part of the Royal Society, 
with great applause. He writes well 
with his mouth, much better than 


thousands who pretend to it can do 
with their hands, several sorts of text, 
and draws pictures or coats of arms, 
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to the greatest perfection. He plays 
a game of cards, cuts and d and 


plays the game as well with his mouth 
as any one can do with their hands ; 
and several other performances too 
tedious to mention, and incredible to 
believe without seeing. Note.—He 
has neither stumps nor any other 
instrument to perform with, but 
really does all this, and a great deal 
more with his mouth, which makes 
him justly esteemed the wonder of 
the world.” 

The same newspaper, of June the 
4th, 1750, announces : “ To be seen at 
the ‘ Mitre’ in Charing Cross, A DUTCH- 
MAN, just arrived from Holland, 
thirty-five years old, two feet eight 
inches high, whose head measures in 
circumference the length of his face 
and body. He has a very comely 
countenance, so that ladies may satisfy 
their curiosity without running any 
risk, in whatever condition they may 
be. Ladies and gentlemen will pay 
waa, they please; tradesmen 
each. 

The celebrated “ Wybrand Lolkes,” 
was born at Jelst, in West Friesland, 
in the year 1730. His father was a 
fisherman, who, besides this most ex- 
traordinary little creature, had to 
support a family of seven other chil- 
dren, all of whom were of ordinary 
stature, as are both the father and 
mother. Wybrand, at an early age, 
gave proofs of a taste for mechanism, 
and when sufliciently old, was, by the 
interest of some friends, placed with 
an eminent watch and clock maker 
at Amsterdam, to learn that art. He 
continued in the service of his master 
for four years after he had completed . 
his apprenticeship, when he removed 
to Rotterdam, and commenced busi- 
ness on his own account. Here he 
became acquainted with, and married 
the person, not a dwarf like himself, 
who subsequently accompanied him 
to England. His trade of a watch- 
maker failing, he came to the resolu- 
tion of exhibiting himself as a show, 
and by attending the several Dutch 
fairs, obtained enough to live on com- 
fortably. Urged by curiosity and in 
hopes of gain, he came to Tous, 
and was visited at Harwich, where 
he first landed, by crowds of people. 
Encouraged by this early success he 
proceeded to London, and on applying 
to the late Mr. Philip Astley, obtained 
an engagement at a weekly salary of 
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five guineas. He first appeared at the 
amphitheatre, Westminster Bridge, 
on Easter Monday, 1790, and con- 
tinued to exhibit every evening during 
the whole season. He was always 
accompanied by his wife, who came 
on the stage with him hand in 
hand ; but though he elevated his 
arm, she was compelled to stoop con- 
siderably to meet his proffered atten- 
tion. 

Mynheer Lolkes had three children 
by his wife, one of which, a son, lived 
to the age of twenty-three, and was 
five feet seven inches in height. The 
little man himself was only twenty- 
seven inches tall, and notwithstanding 
a clumsy and awkward appearance, 
was remarkably agile and possessed 
uncommon strength ; he could, with 
the greatest ease, spring from the 
ground to a chair or table of ordinary 
height. He was rather of a morose 
temper and exceedingly vain; when 
discoursing in broken English he 
imagined himself extremely dignified. 
He continued in Enyland but one 
season, and through the help of a 
good benefit, and many presents, 
returned, like a prudent dwarf, to his 
own country, with his pockets much 
better replenished than when he left 
it, 

Marco Catozzi, called the Venetian 
dwarf, was born at Venice, in 1741. 
He was rather an abortion than a 
perfect manikin, having neither arms 
nor legs. His parents were tall and 
robust. He had several brothers, all 
well made and of the usual stature. 
His body was not deformed and ap- 
peared to belong to a man of five feet 
six. Hispectoral development extend- 
ed to a very prominent shoulder and 
a perfect hand. The lower part of his 
body was flat, terminating in 9 mis- 
shapen foot. This strange looking 
being was well known. He spent the 
greater part of his life in traversing 
nearly all the states of Europe, ex- 
hibiting himself to public curiosity. 
He attracted the multitude, not only 
by the singularity of his form, but 
also by the astonishing strength of 
his jaws, and the dexterity with which 
he threw up into the air, sticks and 
other things, with one of his hands, 
and caught them with the other. As 
he could scarcely reach his mouth 
with the ends of his fingers, his great- 
est difficulty would have been to feed 
himself withqut assistance, if nature 
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had not provided him with an extra- 
ordinary power of protruding, and 
at the same time lowering his under 
jaw, as was discovered in dissecting 
his body after death. 

Though Catozzi could walk and 
stand upright on his feet, yet he 
would have experienced great diffi- 
culty in reaching objects situated 
above, or at a certain distance from 
his hands. He had therefore con- 
trived to lengthen them, as it were, 
by a very simple instrument. This 
was a hollow piece of elder, about 
three feet in length, through which 
passed a cylindrical iron rod, fixed 
so as to slide up and down, and ter- 
minating in a very sharp hook. If 
he wished to lay hold of an object at 
some distance from his hand, for in- 
stance to button his clothes, to take 
up or set down his metal goblet, to 
pull the clothes upon him in bed, he 
took his tube, which he always kept 
near him, in one hand, and pushed it 
between his fingers till he brought the 
hooked end towards the hand that 
was at liberty ; then seizing the ob- 
ject he wanted with the hook, he 
drew it towards him, turning it any 
way he pleased, without letting go 
the stick, but drawing back the 
hooked piece of iron as into a sheath. 
The habit of using this instrument 
had rendered him so dexterous, that 
by means of it he frequently took up 
a piece of money from a table or from 
the ground. It will scarcely be cre- 
dited that a being of this description 
should have met with several women 
whose affections he had the art to 
gain ; at least he frequently boasted 
to that effect. In his youth Catozzi 
travelled on horseback. For this 
pe ose he had procured a particular 
<ind of saddle, and usually appeared 
in public, holding the reins, beating 
a drum, performing the manual exer- 
cise with a musket, writing, winding 
up his watch, cutting his victuals, 
&c. He possessed a very robust con- 
stitution, was gay, and even merry, 
and took pleasure in relating his 
travels and adventures. He spoke 
very well, and wrote English, Ger- 
man, French, and Italian. The vi- 
vacity of his disposition rendered his 
conversation very interesting ; but he 
was addicted to wine and spirituous 
liquors, and fond of good living. He 
was very obstinate, had much self- 
love, and a ridiculous haughtiness, 
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When he went abroad, for instance, 
he was drawn in a small vehicle bya 
man he called his horse, and to whom 
he gave a few halfpence ; but he 
never suffered this man, whom he 
considered as a menial, to eat with 
him. He expired in Paris, at the age 
of sixty-two, of an internal inflamma- 
tion, having for two years previous 
to his death complained of violent 
coy of the colic. Hervio Nano and 

ou Santiago, who appeared in pan- 
tomimes at the Adelphi Theatres 
between thirty and forty years ago, 
were deformities, with lice heads, 
more like Catozzi than legitimate 
manikins. 

Dwarfs have been remarkable, not 
only for longevity, but in some in- 
stances, for extraordinary strength. 
John Grimes was an example of the 
latter. He was born at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,and diedin 1736, aged fifty- 
seven ; his height was three feet eight. 
At theage of between thirty and forty 
he would often lift up from the 
ground upon his hands two full-grown 
men at once. But drunkenness dis- 
abled and weakened him after that 
He was as broad as 


ge of life. 
1e was long, from hand to hand 


stretched. Some years before his de- 
cease he sold himself to a surgeon 
for sixpence per week, to be dissected 
after death, The dissection took place, 
and his skeleton was made and shown 
by a surgeon who lived opposite the 
Fountain Tavern, inthe Strand. But 
the subjoined advertisement, copied 
from the Daily Advertiser, of August 
the 18th, 1740, indicates miracles of 
ingenious strength, even surpassin 

the knotty trickeries of the explode 

Davenport Brothers, and the deeds of 
the Lilliputian fiend in the “ Arabian 
Nights,’ and his bar of iron of five 
hundred pounds weight, with which 
he smashed all and sundry, carrying 
it on his shoulder like a feather :— 
“‘ To be seen, at the Rummer Tavern, 
Charing Cross, A PERSIAN DWARF, 
just arrived ; three feet eight inches 
high, aged forty-five years, who has 
had the honour to divert the great- 
est part of the nobility, gentry, 
and others, in most parts of Europe, 
with his wonderful ee to 
the satisfaction of all. ist. He car- 
ries upon each hand, one of the largest 
men, dancing about the room. 2ndly. 
He holds a chair on his hands with 
his whiskers or moustaches, which 
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are six inches long, and takes up from 
the floor a piece of money. 3rdly. 
He takes up from the floor, with his 
whiskers, the said piece, three of his 
fingers being on the floor, lifting at 
the same time one of his legs up in 
the air, and with his arm through a 
chair, represents a Scaramouch. 4thly. 
He takes up the said piece of money 
with his whiskers, and holds up twu 
chairs in his arms, in the form of 
Scaramouchs’ wings. 5thly. He bears 
a stone of four cwt. hanging on his 
hair, above six inches from the floor, 
dancing about the room. 6thly. He 
lays his head upon a chair, and his 
feet on another, with his body ex- 
tended, and bears the said stone and 
two men on the top of his stomach, 
with ease. With many more wonder- 


ful performances by strength and 


dexterity, too tedious to mention, 
that surpass imagination, and he is 
justly called the Seconp Sampson. 
Moreover, he speaks eighteen diffe- 
rent languages ; he hashad the honour 
to be seen by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, at Cliefden House, and by 
the Princesses at St. James’s.” 
Thetwo AzrEcs, as they were called, 
male and female, who were exhibited 
at the Hanover-square Rooms, in 
London, about thirteen years ago, 
were very singular specimens of hu- 
manity, perfectly well-shaped, but 
exceedingly diminutive. The legend 
attached to them, how they were se- 
cretly abstracted from an aboriginal 
city in Central America, where no in- 
tercourse with foreigners is allowed ; 
how they were the hereditary idols or 
guardians of a heathen temple; with 
many more equally authentic parti- 
culars, was a clumsy and transparent 
onslaught on public credulity, much 
on a par with the veracious legends 
thrust into the hands of visitors to 
the Devil’s Dyke, on Brighton Downs, 
by halfpenny hawkers ; but the little 
animals were, nevertheless, well worth 
a visit, and great curiosities in their 
class. They were gentle, lively, and 
agile, but rather fatuous, apparently 
about twelve or thirteen years of age, 
taking little notice of the spectators 
who crowded round the table on 
which they were exhibited, but we 
were told they evinced affection for 
their immediate caretakers. They 
were lately in Brussels. They were 
dark in colour, and probably of the 
same breed with Fragecesca, the 
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Mexican dwarf, who was in Paris in 
1829, and to whom they bore resem- 

lance in more points than one. “I 
saw,” says the editor of Le Globe 
(December, 1829), “ in Paris, a Mexi- 
can dwarf, who, at seventeen, was 
only twenty-seven inches and a-half 
high”:(the French inchis rather longer 
than the English.) “She was born of 
an Indian mother of a pure race, in 
the province of Zocateces, on the es- 
tate of Donna Josefa Z——o ; and 
came to France in the suite of that 
lady, towards whom she dischagged 
all the functions of a jille-de-chambre. 
She laced her, dressed her hair, took 
care of her linen, and executed witli 
great skill every kind ef embroidery. 
In the course of a few months, lis- 
tening to the servants of the hotel, 
she learned French enough to under- 


stand what was said, to ask for what” 


she wanted, and even to talk, which 
also seemed necessary to her. She had 
great volubility in conversation, and 
several of her pleasant sallies were 
repeated to me. Nevertheless, her 
capacity did not appear to be above 
that of a child of eight years old. Her 
head was of the same size with that 
of such a child whom I saw near her. 
Her features had nothing in them dis- 

ble, but were strongly marked 
with the American character. Her 
hands and arms were very well form- 
ed, as were also her feet and legs. 
Her hips were rather large, which 
made her see-saw in walking, but did 
not prevent her from running with 
rapidity. They wished to teach the 
little Francesca to read ; but as that 
occupation did not please her, she 
soon found means of getting rid of it, 
by complaining of head-ache or tooth- 
ache, whenever she saw the book 


re g.” 
, In our young days, we remember a 
poll pe ed Lady Morgan and 
Mr. Allen (assumed names we pre- 
sume), who exhibited together, and 
were very attractive in Bath and 
other fashionable resorts. The gen- 
tleman was the most diminutive of 
the two. They always appeared in 
full drawing-room costume, and aped 
the stately manner of la meille cour, 
not only in their intercourse with 
visitors, but especially in their de- 
portment tow: each other. 

The renowned GENERAL Tom 
THUMB was brought to Dublin, by 
Barnum, in1844. He was then said 
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to be fourteen years old, but as he is 
only allowed to be twenty-eight in 
1865, there is a discrepancy here, 
common enough in similar cases, but 
not quite in accordance with the first 
rule of arithmetic. He attracted 
great crowds to the Rotundo for 
many weeks, and at last came to the 
Theatre for one night only, on the 
eve of his final departure. It hap- 
pened to be on a Friday, the worst 
night in the week, and between the 
performances of two attractive stars. 
The manager was not sanguine as 
to the result under the circumstances. 
“T care nothing for the night,” said 
Barnum ; “ the General is a wonder- 
ful man, he will beat them both !” 
And he did so ; the receipts were the 
best of the week. The programme, 
which was carried out to the letter, 
romised as follows:—General Tom 
humb will make his first and only 
appearance, and will drive round the 
stage in his splendid chariot, drawn 
by ponies! He will go through his 
wonderful performances, including 
the relation of his history, songs, 
dances, imitation of Napoleon Buona- 
arte, sailor’s hornpipe, &c. General 
om Thumb will appear in the mag- 
nificent court dress, in which he had 
the honour of appearing three times 
before Her Majesty, at Buckingham 
Palace. General Tom Thumb will 
delineate the Grecian statues, includ- 
ing Cupid, Romulus, the gladiator, 
Ajax, the African, Sampson, Her- 
cules, &c. Romulus, the African, 
and Sampson, converted into Gre- 
cians, was a delicious Barnumism ; 
but it was paralleled not many years 
since by a London manager, who an- 
nounced a great American tragedian, 
for six nights only, in a series of 
celebrated Shakespearean characters, 
commencing with Sir Giles Overreach. 
A few months after the General— 

in April, 1845—and in too close prox- 
imity — THE BROCKSTEDT FAMILY 
went through an engagement in the 
Dublin Theatre Royal. They were 
announced as the “ Three German 
Dwarfs from Holstein ; two brothers 
and asister; Heinrich Brockstedt, 22 
years of age, his extreme height 36 
inches, and his weight 36 pounds; 
Maria Brockstedt, aged 18 years, 32 
inches high, weight 22 pounds; and 
Christian Brockstedt, 13 years old, 
weight 16 pounds, only 28 inches high. 
Their secretary will first have the 
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honour to introduce them in their 
morning costume; after which they 
will appear in a ballet daction, in 
which they will represent three dif- 
ferent characters, namely, Napoleon 
Buonaparte, a French soldier, and a 
peasant girl, ‘The young lady, Maria, 
will sing a German song and waltz 
with her brother, Christian, and will 
afterwards dance the polka in hand- 
some Polish costume.” They weré 
clever little creatures, but the General 
had swept the field clean, and left not 
a soy crumb for competitors in the 
same line, even had their name been 
legion. General, Mrs., and Miss Tom 
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Thumb Stratton, Commodore Nutt, 
and Miss Minnie Warren, having ori- 
ginally announced a tour of pleasure, 
are wisely converting it into a season 
of profit, and seem likely to add a 
good round sum to their realized 
assets. English sovereigns against 
Yankee greenbacks. The exchange 
here is so palpably in favour of the 
old country, that the curious in na- 
tural history in one of its most extra- 
ordinary phases will, inall probability, 
have many and lengthened opportu- 
nities of gratifying their inquisitive 
spirit. 
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BY J. 8, LE FANU AUTHOR OF “UNCLE SILAS,” “ WYLDER’S HAND,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


A STORY OF A MAGICIAN AND A VAMPIRE. 


THE pleasant autumn sun touched 
the steep roofs and mullioned win- 
dows of Marlowe Manor pleasantly 
that morning, turning the thinning 
—— of its noble timber into gold, 
and bringing all the slopes and undu- 
lations of its grounds into relief in 
its subdued glory. The influence of 
the weather was felt by the guests 
assembled in the spacious breakfast- 
parlour, and gay and animated was 
the conversation. 

Lady Jane Lennox, that “ superbly 
handsome creature,” as old Doocey 
used to term her, had relapsed very 
much into her old ways. Beatrix had 
been pleased when, even in her impe- 
tuous and uncertain way, that proud 
spirit had seemed to be drawn toward 
her again. But that was past, and 
that unruly nature had broken away 
once more upon her own solitary and 
wayward courses. She cared no more 
for Beatrix, or if at all, it was plainly 
not kindly. 

In Lady Jane’s bold and mournful 
isolation there was something that 
interested Beatrix, ungracious as her 
ways often were, and she felt sore 


at thé unjust repulse she had expe- 
rienced. But Beatrix was proud, and 
so, though wounded, she did not show 
her pain—not that pain, nor another 
far deeper. 

Between her and Guy Strangways 


had come a coldness unintelligible to 
her, anestrangement which she would 
have felt like an insult, had it not 
been for his melancholy looks and 
evident loss of spirits. 

There is a very pretty room at 
Marlowe ; it is called (why I forget) 
Lady Mary’s boudoir ; its door opens 
from the first landing on the great 
stair. An oak floor, partly covered 
with a Turkey carpet, one tall win- 
dow with stone shafts, a high old- 
fashioned stone chimney-piece, and 
furniture perhaps a little incongruous, 
but pleasant in its incongruity. Ta- 

estry in the Teniers’ style, Dutch vil- 
foes estivals, with no end of figures, 
about half life-size, dancing, drink- 
ing, making music—old boors, and 
young and fair-haired maidens, and 
wrinkled vraus, and here and there 

entlemen in doublets and plumed 

ats, ‘and ladies, smiling and bare- 
headed, and fair and plump, in 
great stomachers. . These pleasant 
subjects, so life-like, with children, 
cocks and hens, and dogs interspersed, 
helped, with a Louis Quatorze suit 
of pale green and gold chairs, cushion- 
ed with Utrecht velvet, to give to 
this room its character so mixed of 
gaiety and solemnity, something very 
quaint and cheery. 

This room had old Lady Alice Red- 
cliffe selected for her sitting-room, 
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when she found herself unequal to 
the exertion of meeting the other 
ladiesin the drawing-room; and hither 
she had been wont to invite Guy 
Strangways, who would occasionally 
pass an hour here wonderfully plea- 
santly and happily—in fact, as many 
hours as the ol lady would have per- 
mitted so. long as Beatrix had been 
her companion. 

But with those self-denying resolu- 
tions we have mentioned came a 
change. When Beatrix was there 
the young gentleman was grave and 
rather silent, and generally had other 
engagements which at least shortened 
his visit. This was retorted by Bea- 
trix, who, a few minutes after the 
arrival of the visiter whom old Lady 
Alice had begun to call her secretary, 
would, on one pretence or another, 
disappear, and leave the old princess 
and her secretary tothe uninterrupted 
enjoyment of each other’s society. 

ow since the night on which Var- 
barriere in talking with Lady Alice 
had, as we have heard, suddenly ar- 
rested his speech respecting her son— 
leaving her in uncertainty how it was 
to have been finished—an uncertainty 
on which her morbid brain reflected 


a thousand horrid and impossible 
shapes, the old lady had once more 
conceived something of her early 


dread of Guy Strangways. It was 
now. again subsiding, although last 
night, under the influence of laud- 
anus, in her medicated sleep, her 
son had been sitting at her bedside, 
talking incessantly, she could not re- 
member what. 

Guy Strangways had just returned 
from the Park, for his fishing-rod and 
angler’s gear, when he was met in the 
hall by the grave and courteous but- 
ler, who presented a tiny pencilled 
note from Lady Alice, begging him to 
spare her half an hour in Lady Mary’s 
boudoir. 

Perhaps it was a bore. But habi- 
tual courtesy is something more than 
“ mouth-honour, breath.” Language 
and thought react upon one another 
marvellously. To restrain its expres- 
sion is in part to restrain the feeling; 
and thus a well-bred man is not only 
in words and demeanour, >but inwardly 
and sincerely more gracious and noble 
than others. 

How oddly things happen some- 
times! 

Exactly as Guy Strangways arrived 
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on the lobby, a little gloved hand—it 
was Beatrix’s—wason the door-handle 
of Lady Mary’s boudoir. It was with- 
drawn, and she stood looking for a 
second or two at the young gentleman 
who had evidently been going in tlie 
same direction. He too paused ; then 
with a very low bow advanced to open 
the door for Miss Marlowe. 

“No, thank you—I—I think I had 
better postpone my visit to grand- 
mamma till I return. I’m going to 
the garden, and should like to bring 
her some flowers.” 

“Tm afraid I have arrived un- 
luckily—she would, I know, have been 
so glad to see you,” said Guy Strang- 
ways. 

“Oh, I’ve seen her twice before, 
to-day. You were going to make her 
a little visit now.” 

“I—if you wish it, Miss Marlowe, 
I'll defer it.” 

“She would be very little obliged 
to me, I’m sure; but I must really 
go,” said Beatrix, recollecting on a 
sudden that there was no need of so 
long a parley. P 

“Tt would very much relieve the 
poor secretary’s labours, and make 
his little period of duty so much hap- 
pier,” said Guy, forgetting his wise 
resolutions strangely. 

“T am sure grandmamma would 
prefer seeing her visiters singly—it 
makes a great deal more of them, you 
know.” 

And with a little smile and such a 
retty glow in her cheeks, she passed 
1im by. He bowed and smiled faintly 

too, and for a moment stood gazing 
after her into the now vacant shadow 
of the old oak wainscotting, as young 
Numa mightafter his vanished Egeria, 
with an unspoken, burning grief and 
a longing at his heart. 

“Tm sure she can’t like me—I’m 
sure she dislikes me. So much the 
better—heaven knows, I'm gladof it.” 

And with an aching heart he 
knocked, turned the handle, and 
entered the ee apartment in which 
Lady Alice, her thin shoulders curved, 
as she held her hands over the fire, 
was sitting alone. 

She looked at him over her shoulder 
strangely from her hollow eyes, with- 
out moving or speaking for a time. 
He bowed gravely, and said— 

“T have this moment received your 
little note, Lady Alice, and have has- 
tened to obey.” 
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She sat up straight, and sighed. 

“Thanks—I have not been very 
well—so nervous—so very nervous,” 
she repeated, without removing her 
sad and clouded gaze from his face. 

“We all heard with regret that you 
had not been so well,” said he. 

“Well, we'll not talk of it—you’re 
very good—I’m glad you’ve come— 
very nervous, and almost wishing my- 
self back at Wardlock—where indeed 
Ishould have returned, only that I 
should have been wishing myself 
back again before an hour—miserably 
nervous.” 

And Lady Alice sniffed at her 
smelling-salts, and added— 

“And Monsieur Varbarriere gone 
away on business for some days—is 
not he?” 

“VYes—quite uncertain— possibly 
for two or perhaps three, he said,” 
answered Guy. 

“And he’s very—he knows—he 
knows a great deal—I forget what I 
was going to say—I’m half asleep to- 
day—no sleep—a very bad night.” 

And old Lady Alice yawned drear- 
ily into the fire. 

“ Beatrix said she'd look in; but 
everyone forgets—you young people 
are so selfish.” 

“* Mademoiselle Marlowe was at the 
door as I came in, and said she would 
go on instead, to the garden first, and 
gather some flowers for you.” 

“Oh! h’m!—very good—well, I 
can’t talk to-day ; suppose you choose 
a book, Mr. Strangways, and read a 
few pages—that is, if you are quite 
at leisure?” ~ 

“ Perfectly—that is, for an hour— 
unfortunately I have then an appoint- 
ment. What kind of book shall I 
take?’ he asked, approaching one of 
the two tall bookstands that flanked 
an oval mirror opposite the fireplace. 

“ Anything, provided it is old.” 

Nearly half an hour passed in dis- 
cussing what to read—the old lady 
not being in the mood that day to 


pursue the verse readings which had. 


employed Guy Strangways hitherto. 

“Here seems to be a curious old 
book,” he said, after a few minutes. 
“Very old French—I think upon 
witchcraft, and full of odd narra- 
tives.”’. 

“That will do very well.” 

“T had better try to translate it— 
the language is so antiquated.” 

He leaned the folio on the edge of 
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the chimneypiece, and his elbow be- 
side it, supporting his head on his 
hand, and so read aloud to the ezxi- 
geante old lady, who liked to see 
people employed about her, even 
though little of comfort, amusement, 
or edification resulted from it. 
Thenarrative which Lady Alice had 
selected was entitled thus :— 


“ CONCERNING A REMARKABLE RE- 
VENGE AFTER SEPULTURE. 

“¢Tn the Province of Normandy, in 
the year of grace 1405, there lived a 
young gentleman of Styrian descent, 
possessing estates in Hungary, but a 
still more opulent fortune in France. 
His park abutted on that of the Che- 
vallier de St. Aubrache, who was a 
man also young, of ancient lineage, 
~ to excess, and though wealthy, 

y no means so wealthy as his Styrian 
neighbour. 

“*This disparity in riches excited 
the wrath of the jealous nobleman, 
who having once admitted the pas- 
sions of envy and hatred to his heart, 
omitted no opportunity to injure 


im. 

“*TheChevalier de St. Aubrache, in 
fact, suéteeded so well’ ””?—— 

Just at this point in the tale, Bea- 
trix, with her flowers, not expecting 
to find Guy Strangways stillin attend- 
ance, entered the room. 

“You need not go; come in, dear 
—you’ve brought me some flowers— 
come in, I say; thank you, Beatrix, 
dear—they are very pretty, and very 
sweet too. Here is Mir. Strangways 
—sit by me, dear—readin 
old tale of witchcraft. 
beginning, pray.” 

So Strangways told the story over 
again in his best way, and then pro- 
ceeded to read as follows :— 

“<The Chevalier de St. Aubrache, 
in fact, succeeded so well, that on a 
point of law, aided by a corrupt judge 
in the Parliament of Rouen, he 
took from him a considerable portion 
of his estate, and subsequently so 
managed matters without committing 
himself, that he lost his life unfairly 
in a duel, which the Chevalier se- 
cretly contrived. 

“* Now there was in the household 
of the gentleman so made away with, 
a certain Hungarian, elder than he, 
a grave and politic man, and reputed 
to have studied the art of magic 
deeply. By this man was the corpse 
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of the deceased gentleman duly 
coffined, had away to Styria, and it 
is said there buried, according to cer- 
tain conditions, with which the Hun- 
garian magician, who had vowed a 
terrible revenge, was well acquainted. 

“*In the meantime the Chevalier 
de St. Aubrache had espoused a very 
beautiful demoiselle of the noble 
family of D’Ayenterre, by whom he 
had one daughter, so beautiful that 
she was the subject of universal ad- 
miration, which increased in the heart 
of her proud father that affection 
which it was only natural that he 
should cherish for her. 

“*Tt was about the time of Candle- 
mas, a full score of years after the 
death of his master,that the Hungarian 
magician returned to Normandy, ac- 
companied by a young gentleman, 
very pale indeed, but otherwise so 
exactly like the gentleman now so 
long dead, that no one who had been 
familiar with his features could avoid 
being struck, and indeed affrighted 
with the likeness. 

“*The Chevalier de St. Aubrache 
was at first filled with horror, like the 
rest; but well knowing that the young 
man whom he, the stranger, so re- 
sembled, had been actually killed as 
aforesaid, in combat, and having 
never heard of vampires, which are 
among the most malignant and awful 
of the manifestations of the Evil One, 
and not recognising at all the Hun- 

rian magician, who had been care- 
fal to disguise himself effectually; and, 
above all, relying on letters from the 
King of Hungary, with which, under 
a feigned name as well as with 
others from the Archbishop of Toledo, 
in Spain, he had come provided, he re- 
ceived him into his house; when the 
grave magician, who resembled a doc- 
tor of a university, and the fair-seem- 
ing vampire, being established in the 
house of their enemy, began to prac- 
tice, by stealth, their infernal arts.’ ” 
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The old lady saw that in the reader’s 
countenance, as he read this odd story, 
which riveted her gaze. Perhaps 
conscious of her steady and uncom- 
fortable stare, as well as of a real par- 
allel, he grew obviously disconcerted, 
and at last, as it seemed, even agitated 
as he proceeded. 

“Young man, for Heaven's sake 
will you tell me who you are!” sai 
Lady Alice, her dark old eyes fixed 
fearfully on his face, as she rose un- 
consciously from her chair. 

The young man, very pale, turned 
a despairing and almost savage look 
from her to Beatrix, and back to her 
again. : 

“You are not a Strangways,” she 
continued. 

He looked steadily at her, as if he 
were going to speak, then dropped his 
glance suddenly and remained silent. 

“T say, I know your name is not 
Strangways,” said the old lady, in in- 
creasing agitation. 

“T can tell you nothing about my- 
self,” said he again, fixing his great 
dark eyes that looked almost wild in 
his pallid face, full upon her, with a 
strange expression of anguish. 

“Tn the Almighty’s name, are you 
Guy Deverell?’ she screamed, lift- 
ing up her thin hands between him 
and her in her terror. 

The young man returned her gaze, 
oddly with, she fancied, a look of 
baffled horror in his face. It seemed 
to her like an evil spirit detected. 

He recovered, however, for a few 
seconds, something of his usual man- 
ner. Instead of speaking, he bowed 
twice very low, and, on the point of 
leaving the room, he suddenly arrested 
his departure turning about with a 
stamp on the floor; and walking back 
to her, he said very gently— 

“Yes, yes, why should I deny it? 
My name is Guy Deverell.” 

And was gone. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


FAREWELL. 


“On! grandmamma, what is it?” 
said Beatrix clasping her thin wrist. 

The old lady stooping over the 
chair on which she leaned stared 
darkly after the vanished image, 
trembling very much. 


“ What is Deverell—why should 
the name be so dreadful—is there 
anything—oh ! grandmamma, is there 
anything very bad !” 

“T don’t know—I am confused— 
did you ever see such a face? ‘My 
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gracious Heaven!” muttered Lady 
Aliee. 

“Oh! grandmamma, darling, tell 
me what it is, I implore of you.” 

“Yes, dear, everything ; another 
time. I can’t now. T might do a mis- 
chief» I might ee are must 
promise me, darlifig, to tell no one. 
You must not say his name is Dev- 
erell. You say nothing about it. 
That dreadful, dreadful story !” 

The folio was lying with crumpled 
leaves, back upward on the floor, 
where it had fallen. 

“There is something plainly fearful 
init. Yow think so grandmamma ; 
something discovered; something 
going to happen. Send after him, 
grandmamma ; call him back. If itis 
anything you can prevent, I’ll ring.” 

“Don’t touch the bell,” cried granny 
sharply, clutching at her hand,” don’t 
doit. See, Beatrix, you promise me 
you say nothing to anyone of what 
you've witnessed—promise. I'll tell 
you all. I know when I’m better. 
He'll come Again. I wish he’d come 
again. I’m sure he will, though I 
hardly think I could bear to see him. 
I don’t know what to think.” 

The old lady threw herself back in 
her chair not affectedly at all, but 
looking so awfully haggard and agi- 
tated,that Beatrix was frightened. 

“Call nobody, there’s a darling ; 
just open the window; I shall be 
better.” 

And she heaved some of those long 
and heavy sighs which relieve hys- 
terical oppression; and, after a long 
silence,’ she said— 

“ Itisalong time since I havefelt so 
ill, Beatrix. Remember this, darling, 
my papers are in the black cabinet 
in my bedroom at home, I mean 
Wardlock. There is not a great deal. 
My jointure stops you know ; but 
whatever little there is, is for you, 
darling.” 

“You're not to talk of it, granny, 
darling, you'll be quite well in a min- 
ute ; the air is doing you good. May 
I give you a little wine? Well, a 
little water ?” 

“Thanks, dear ; I am better. Re- 
member what I told you, and partic- 
ularly your promise to mention what 
you heard to no one. I mean the— 
the—strange scene with that young 
man. I think I will take a glass of 
wine. I'll tell you all when I’m bet- 
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ter. When Monsieur Varbarriere 
comes back. It is important for a 
time, especially having heard what I 
have, that I should wait a little.” 

Granny sipped a little sherry slow- 
ly, and the tint of life such as visits 
the cheek of the aged, returned to 
hers, and she was better. 

“Td rather not see him any more. 
It’s all like a dream. I don’t know 
what to make of it,” muttered gran- 
ny ; and she began audibly to repeat 
passages, tremblingly and with up- 
turned eyes, from her prayer-book. 

Perplexed, anxious, excited, Beatrix 
looked down on the collapsed and 
haggard face of the old lady, and 
listened to the moaned petition, 
“Lord have mercy upon us,” which 
trembled from her lips as it might 
from those of a fainting sinner ona 
death-bed. 

Guy Deverell, as I shall hencefor- 
ward call him, thinking of nothing 
but escape into solitude was soon a 
good way from the house. He was 
too much agitated and his thoughts 
too confused at first, to estimate all 
the possible consequences of the sud- 
den disclosure he had just made. 

What would Varbarriere, who 
could be stern and violent, say or do, 
when he learned it. Here was the 
one injunction on which he had been 
ever harping violated. He felt how 
much he owed to the unceasing care 
of that able and disinterested friend 
through all his life, and how had he 
repaid it all ! 

“Anything but deception—any- 
thing but that. I could not endure 
the agony of my position longer—yes, 
agony.” 

He was now wandering by the 
bank of the solitary river, and looked 
back at the picturesque gables of 
Marlowe Manor, through the trees; 
and he felt that he was leaving all 
that could possibly interest ‘him in 
existence in ae Marlowe. Al- 
ways was rising in his mind the one 
thought, “ what does she think of my 
deception and my agitation—what 
can she think of me?” 

It is not easy, even in silence and 
alone, when the feelings are at all 
ruffled to follow outa train of thought. 
Guy thought of his approaching 
farewell to his uncle: he sometimes 
heard his great voice thundering in 
despair and fury over his ruined 
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schemes—schemes, be they what they 
might, at least unselfish. Then he 
thought of the effect of the discovery 
on Sir Jekyl, who, no doubt, had 
special reasons for alarm connected 
with this name—a secret so jealously 
guarded by Varbarriere. Then he 
thought of his future. His commis- 
sion in the French army awaited 
him. A life of drudgery or listlessness ? 
No such thing! a, career of adven- 
ture and glory—ending in a baton, or 
death ! Death is so romanticin the 
field! There are always some beau- 
tiful eyes to drop in secret those tears 
which are worth dying for. Itis not 
a crowded trench, where fifty corpses 
ig togetherin the lastnoisome sleep— 
ut an apotheosis ! 

He was sure he had done well in 
yielding to the impulse that put an 
end to the tedious treachery he had 
been doomed to practise ; and if well, 
then, wiselj—so, no more retrospec- 
tion. 

All this rose and appeared in frag- 
ments like a wreck in the eddies of 
his mind. 

One thing was clear—he must leave 
Marlowe forthwith. He could not 
meet his host again. He stood up. 
It is well to have hit upon anything 
to be done—anything quite certain. 

With rapid steps he now returned 
to Marlowe, wondering how far he 
had walked, as it seemed to him in 
so mere a moment of time. The 
house was deserted ; so fine aday had 
tempted all its inmates but old Lady 
Alice abroad. He sent tothe village 
of Marlowe for a _ chaise, while 
Jacques, who was to await where he 
was the return of his master, Mon- 
sieur Varbarriere, got his luggage 
into readiness, and he, himself, wrote, 
having tried and torn up half a dozen, 
a note to Sir Jekyl, thanking him for 
his hospitality, and regretting that 
an unexpected occurrence made his 
departure on so short notice unavoid- 
able. He did not sign it. He would 
not write his assumed name. Sir 
Jekyl could have no difficulty in 
knowing from which of his guests it 
came, perhaps would not even miss 
the signature. 

The chaise stood at the door-steps, 
his luggage stowed away, his dark 
short travelling cloak about his shoul- 
ders, and his note to Sir Jeky! in his 
fingers. 
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He entered the great hall, meaning 
to place it on the marble table where 
Sir Jekyl’s notes and newspapers 
usually awaited him, and there he 
encountered Beatrix. 

There was no one else. She was 
crossing to the outer door, and they 
almost met before they came to a 
stop. 

“Oh! Mr. Strangways.” 

“Pray call me by my real name, 
Deverell. Strangways was my mo- 
ther’s ; and in obedience to those who 
are wiser than I, during my journgy, 
I adopted it, although the reasdfis 
were not told me.” 

There was a little pause here. 

“T am very glad I was so fortunate 
as to meet you, Miss Marlowe, before 
T left. I’m just going, and it would 
be such a privilege to know that yuu 
had not judged me very hardly.” 

“Tm sure papa will be very sorry 
you are going—a break-up is always 
a sad event—we miss our guests 50 
much,” she said smiling, but a little 
pale. 

“Tf you knew my story, Miss Mar- 
lowe, you would acquit me,” he said, 
bursting forth all at once. ‘ Misfor- 
tune overtook me in my early child- 
hood, before I can remember. I have 
no right to trouble you with the 
recital, and, in my folly I super- 
added this—the worst—that madly 
I gave my love to one who could 
not return it—who, perhaps, ought 
not to have returned it. Pardon me, 
Miss Marlowe, for. talking of these’ 
things; but as I am going away, and 
wished you to understand me, I 
thought, perhaps, you would hear me. 
Seeing how hopeless was my love, I 
never told it, but resolved to see her 
no more, and so to the end of my days 


will keep my vow ; but this is added, 


that for her sake my life becomes a 
sacrifice—a real one. To guard her 
from sorrows and dangers, which [ 
believe did threaten her, and to save 
her from which I devote myself, as 
Po she will one day understand. 

thought I would just tell you so 
much before I went, and—and—that 
you are that lady. Farewell, dear 
Miss Marlowe, most beautiful—be- 
loved.” 

He pressed her hand, he kissed it 
passionately, and was gone. 

It was not until she had heard the 
vehicle drive rapidly away that she 
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quite recovered herself. She went 
into the front hall, and, through the 
window, standing far back, watched 
the receding chaise. When it was 
out of sight, humming a gay air, she 
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went upstairs, and into her bed-room, 
when, Toe king the door, she wept the 
bitterest tears, perhaps, she had ever 
shed, since the days of her childhood. 


CHAPTER XXXIII, 


AT THE BELL AND HORNS. 


Witn the reader’s permission, I must 
tell here how Monsieui Varbarriere 
Py eeeded on his route to Slowton. 

s he mounted his vehicle from the 
steps of Wardlock, the flunkey, who 
was tantalized by the very unsatis- 
factory result of his listening at the 
parlour door, considered him curiously. 

“Go on ‘towards the Village,” said 
M. Varbarriere to the driver, in his 
deep foreign accents. 

And so soon as they were quite out 
of sight of the Wardlock fiunkey, he 
opened the front window of his non- 
descript vehicle, and called— 

“ Drive to Slowton.” 

Which, accordingly, was done. M. 
Varbarriere,in profound good-humour, 
a flood of light and certainty having 
come upon him, sat back luxuriously in 
a halo of sardonic glory, and was smil- 
ing to himself, as men sometimes will 
over the chess- board when the rest of 
their game is secure. 

At the Bell and Horns he was re- 
ceived with a reverential welcome. 

“A gentleman been inquiring for 
Monsieur Varbarriere ?” asked the 
fereign gentleman in black, descend- 
ing. 

ca gentleman, sir, as has took num- 
ber seven, and expects a gentleman to 
eall, but did not say who, which his 
name is Mr. Rumsey.” 

“ Very good,” said Monsieur Var- 
barriere. 

Suddenly he recollected that Gene- 
ral Lennox’s letter might have reach- 
ed the post-office, and, plucking a card 
from his case, wrote an order on it for 
his letters, which he handed to boots, 
who trudged away to the post-office 
close by. 

TC cheniem was half sorry now that 
he had opened hiscorrespondence with 
old General Lennox so soon. He had 
no hope that Donica Gwynn’s re- 
serves would have melted and given 

80 mene} in the interview which 
had taken place. He was a man who 
cared nothing about penal justice, who 


had embraced the world’s ethies early, 
and looked indulgently on escapades 
of human nature, vand had no natural 
turn for cruelty, althqugh he could be 
cruel enough when an object was to 
be accomplished. 

“T don’t think Pd have done it, 
though he deserves it richly, and lias 
little : right to look for quarter at my 
hands.” 

And whichever of the gentlemen 
interested he may have alluded to, 
he cursed him under his breath ar- 
dently. 

In number seven there awaited him 
a tall and thin man of business, of a 
sad countenance and bilious, with a 
pale drab-coloured and barred muslin 
cravat, tied with as much precision as 
a curate’s ; a little bald at the very 
top of his head ; a little stooped at 
his shoulders. He did not smile as 
Monsieur Varbarriere entered the 
room. He bowed in a meek and 
suffering way, and looked as if he 
had spent the morning in reading 
Doctor Blewish’s pamphlet “On the 
Ubiquity of Disguised Cholera Mor- 
bus,” or our good Bishop’s well-known 
tract on “ Self-Mortification.” There 

was a smell of cigars in the room, 
which should not have been-had he 
known that Monsieur Varbarriere 
was to be here so early. His chest 
was weak, and the doctors ordered 
that sort of fumigation. 

Monsieur Varbarriere set his mind 
at ease by preparing himself to smoke 
one of the notable large cigars, of 
which he carried always a dozen 
rounds or so in his case. 

“You have brought the cases and 
opinions with you,” inquired Varbar- 
riere. 

The melancholy ee a by 
opening a tin case, from which h 
drew several sheafs of neatly label. 
led papers tied up in red tape; the 
most methodical and quiet of attor- 
neys, and one of the most efficient to 
be found. 
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“Smoke away; you like it, so do 
I; we can talk too, and look at these,” 
said Varbarriere, lighting his cigar. 

Mr. Rumsey bowed, and meekly 
lighted his also. 

Then began the conference on busi- 
ness. 

Where are Gamford’s letters !— 
these !—ho! 

And as Monsieur Varbarriere read 
them, puffing away as fast as a fur- 
nace, and threw each down as he 
would play a card, in turn, he would 
ery “Bah !’—‘“ Booh!”—or “ Did 
you ever read such Galamathias?’— 
and, at last, ~ ‘ 

“Who was right about that benet— 
youorI? I told you what he was.” 

“You will perceive just now, I 
think, sir, that there are some things 
of value there, notwithstanding. You 
can’t see their imp®rtance until you 
shall have looked into the enlarged 
statement we have been enabled by 
the result of some fresh discoveries 
to submit to counsel.” 

“Give me that case. Fresh dis- 
coveries, have you? I venture to 
say when you've heard my notes 
you'll open your eyes. No, I mean 
the cigar-case; well, you may give 
me that, too.” 

So he took the paper, with its blue- 
ish briefing post pages, and broad mar- 
gin, and the opinions of Mr. Sergeant 
Edgeways and Mr. Whaulbane, a.c., 
copied in the same large, round hand 
at the conclusion. 

“ Well, those opinions are stronger 
than I expected. There is a bit here 
in Whaulbane’s I don’t like so well— 
what you call fishy, you know. But 
you shall hear just now what I can 
add to our proofs, and you will see 
what becomes of good Mr. Whaul- 
bane’s doubts and queries. You said 
always you did not think they had 
destroyed the deed ?”’ 

“Tf well advised, they did not. I 
go that length. Because the deed, 
although it told against them while a 
claimant in the Deverell line ap- 
peared, would yet be an .essential 
part of their case in the event of 
their title being attacked from the 
Bracton quarter; and therefore the 
fact is, they could not destroy it.” 

“They are both quite clear upon 
the question of secondary evidence of 
a lost deed, I see,” said Varbarriere, 
musingly, “and think our proof satis- 
factory. Those advocates, however 
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—why do they !—always say their 
say with so many reserves and mis- 
ivings, that you begin to think they 
now very little more of the likeli- 
hoods of the matter, with all their 
pedantry, than you do yourself.” 
“The glorious uncertainty of the 
law !” ejaculated Mr. Rumsey, em- 
loying a phrase which I have heard 
fore, and with the nearest approach 
to a macerated sthile, which his face 
had yet worn. 
“Ay,” sai@ Varbarriere in his me- 
tallic tones of banter ; “the glorious 
uncertainty of the law. That mst 


be true, for you're always saying it ; 
and it must be pleasant too, if one 
could only see it ; for, my faith! you 
look almost cheerful while you say 


“Tt makes counsel cautious, though 
it does not cool clients when they're 
once fairly blooded,” said Mr. Rumsey. 
“A client is a wonderful thing some- 
times. There would not be half the 
money made of our profession if men 
kept their senses when they go into 
law; but they seldom do. Lots of cool 
gamblers at every other game, but 
no one ever keeps his head at law.” 

“That’s encouraging ; thank you. 
Suppose I take your advice, and draw 
stakes?” said Varbarriere. 

“You have no notion,” said Mr. 
Rumsey resignedly. 

“Well, I believe you’re right, mon- 
sieur ; and I believe J am night, too ; 
and if you have any faith in your 
favourite oracles, so must you; but, 
have you done your cigar! Welly 
take your pen for a moment an¢ 
listen to me, and note what I say. 
When Deverell came down with his 
title-deeds to Marlowe, they gave 
him the octagon dressing-room for 
his bed-room, and the green chamber, 
with the bed taken down, for his 
dressing-room ; and there he placed 
his papers, with the key turned in 
the ion In the morning-his attorney 
came. It was a meeting about a 
settlement of the mortgage; and 
when the papers were overhauled it 
was found that that deed had been 
abstracted. Very good. Now listen 
to what I have to relate concerning 
the peculiar construction of that 
room.” 

So Monsieur Varbarriere proceeded 
to relate minutely all he had ascer- 
tained, much to the quiet edification of 
Mr. Rumsey, whose eyes brightened, 
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and whose frontal wrinkles deepened 
as he listened. 

“T told you I suspectéd some leger- 
= about that room long ago ; 
the idea came to me oddly. When 
on a visit to the Marquis de Mirault 
he told me that in making alterations 
in the chateau they had discovered 
a false door into one of the bed-rooms. 
The tradition of this costrivance, 
which was singularly artful, was lost. 
It is possible that the secret of it 
perisHed with its first possessor. By 
means of this door the apartment in 
‘question was placed in almost imme- 
diate conjunction with another, which, 
except through this admirably con- 
cealed door, could not be reached 
from it without a long circuit. The 

roximity of the rooms, in fact, had 
een, by reason of the craft with 
which they were apparently sepa- 
rated, entirely overlooked.” 

The attorney observed, sadly, 

“The French are an ingenious 


ople.” 

Pe The curiosity of my friend was 
excited,” continued Varbarriere, “and 
with some little search among family 
records he found that this room, 
which was constructed in the way of 
an addition to the chateau, had been 
built about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, during the mar- 
quisate of one of the line, who was 
celebrated as wn homme a bonnes for- 
tunes, you understand, and its object 
was now quite palpable.” 

“A man no doubt of ability—a 
long-headed gentleman,’ mused the 
melancholy attorney. 

“Well, at Marlowe I saw a collec- 
tion of elevations of the green cham- 
ber, as it is called, built only two or 
three years later—and, mind this, by 
the same architect, an Italian, called 
Paulo Abruzzi, a remarkable name, 
which I perfectly remembered as hav- 
ing been mentioned by my friend the 
Marquis as the architect of his ances- 
tral relic of Cupid’s legerdemain. But 
here is the most remarkable circum- 
stance, and to which my friend Sir 
Jekyl] quite innocently gave its proper 
point. The room under this chamber, 
and, of course, in the same building, 
was decorated with portraits painted 
in the panel, and one of them was 
this identical Marquis de Migault, 
with the date 1711, and the Baronet 
was good enough to tell me that he 
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had been a very intimate friend, and 
had visited his grandfather, at Mar- 
lowe.” 

Varbarriere solemnly lighted a ci- 
gar, and squinted at its glowing point 
with his great dark eyes, in which 
the mild attorney saw the lurid re- 
flection. When it was well lighted 
he went on— 

“You may suppose how this con- 
firmed my theory. I set about my 
inquiries quietly, and was convinced 
that Sir Jekyl knew all about it, by 
his disquietude whenever I evinced 
an interest in that portion of the 
building. But I managed matters 
vefy slyly, and collected proof yery 
nearly demonstrative ; and at thismo- 
ment he has not a notion who I am.” 

“No. It will be a surprise when he 
does learn,” answered the attorney, 
sad] 

“ A fine natural hair-dye is the air 
of the East Indies : first it turns light 
to black, and then black to gray. 
Then, my faith !—a bronzed face with 
plenty of furrows, a double chin, and 
a great beard to cover it, and eleven 
stone weight expanded to seventeen 
stone—Corpo di Bacco /—and six 
pounds !” 

And Monsieur Varbarriere laughed 
like the clang and roar of a chime of 
cathedral bells. 

“Tt will be a smart blow,” said the 
attorney, almost dreamily. 

“Smash him,” said Varbarriere. 
“The Deverell estate is something 
over five thousand a year; and the 
mesne rates, with 4 per cent. interest, 
amount to £213,000.” 

“ He'll defend it,” said the knight 
of the sorrowful countenance, who 
was now gathering in his papers. 

“T hope he will,” growled Varbar- 
riere, with a chuckle. “He has not 
a leg to stand on—all the better for 
you, at allevents; and then I’ll bring 
down thatother hammer on his head.’ 


‘The criminal proceedings ?”’ mur- 
mured the sad attorney. 

“Ay. Ican prove that case myself 
—he fired before his time, and killed 
him, I’m certain, simply to get the 
estate. I was the only person present 


—poor Guy! Jekyl had me in his 
pocket then. The rascal wanted to 
thrust me down and destroy me af- 
terwards. He employed that Jew 
house, Rébenzahl and Isaacs—the vil- 
lain! Luck turned, and I am a rich 
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fellow now, and his turn is coming. 

Vive la justice eternelle! Vive ia 

bagatelle! Bravo! Bah!” 
fonsieur Varbarriere had another 
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pleasant roar of langhter here, and 
cat his hatgt the solemn attorney’s 
ead. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


M. VARBARRIERE’S PLANS. 


“You’.t lunch with me,” 
barriere. 

“Thanks,” murmured the attorney. 

** And now the war—the campaign 
—what next ?” 

“ You'll make an exact note,” the 
attorney musingly replied, “ of what 
that woman Wynn or Gwynn can 
prove ; also what the Lord Bishop of, 
what's-his-name, can prove ; and it 
strikes me we shall have to serve 
some notice to intimidate Sir Jekyl 
about that red-leather box, to prevent 
his making away with the deed, and 
show him we know it is there; or 
verhiaps apply for an order to make 
him lodge the deed in court; but 
Tom Weavel—he’s always in town— 
will advise us. You don’t think that 
woman will leave us in the lurch ?” 

“No,” said Varbarriere, as if he was 
thinking of something else. ‘“ That 
Donica Gwynn, you mean. She had 
that green chamber to herself, you 
see, for a matter of three years.” 

. 

“ And she’s one of those old do- 
mestic Dianas who are sensitive about 
scandal—you understand—and she 
knows what ill-natured people would 
say ; so I quieted her all I could, and 
I don’t think she’ll venture to recede. 
No; she certainly won't.” 

“ How soon can you let me have 
them notes, sir ?” 

“ To-morrow, when I return. I’ve 
an appointment to keep by rail, to- 
night, and I’]l make a full memoran- 
dum from my notes as I go along.” 

“Thanks—and what are your in- 
structions ?” 

“Send back the cases, with copies 
of the new evidence.” 

“ And assuming a favourable opi- 
nion, sir, are my instructions to pro- 
ceed 7” 

“Certainly, my son, forthwith—the 
grass it must not grow underour feet.” 

“ Of course, subject to counsel’s 
opinion ?” said the attorney, sadly. 

“Tobe sure.” 

“ And which first? The action, or 


said Var- 


the indictment, or both together ?” 
asked Mr. Rumsey. 

“7T'hat for counsel, too. Only my 
general direction is, let the onset be 
as sudden, violent, and determined as 
possible. You see ?” 

The attorney nodded gently, tying 
up his last bundle of papers as softly 
as a lady might knot her ribbon round 
the neck of her lap-dog. 

“You see ?” 

“Yes, sir, your object is destruc- 
tion. Delenda est Carthago—them’s 
the words,” murmured Mr. Ruinsey, 
plaintively. 

“Yes—ha, ha—-what you call 
double him up!” clanged out Var- 
barriere, with an exulting oath, and 
a chuckle. 

The attorney had locked up his 


despatch-box now, and putting the 


little bunch of keys deep into his 
trousers’ pocket, he said, “ Yes, them 
are the words; but I suppose you 
have considered” —— 

“What ? I'm tired considering.” 

“T was going to say whether some 
more certain result might not be ob- 
tainable by negotiation, that is, if you 
thought it a case for negotiation.’ 

What negotiation? What do you 
mean ?” 

“Well, you see there’s materials— 
there’s something to yield at both 
sides,” said the attorney, very slowly, 
in a diplomatic reverie. 

“But why should you think of a 
compromise, the worst thing I fancy 
could happen you?” * 

There-was a general truthinthis. It 
is not the ferryman’s interest to build 
a bridge, nor was it Mr. Rumsey’s 
that his client should walk high and 
dry over those troubled watersthrough 
which it was his privilege and profit 
to pilot him. But he had not quite 
so much faith in this case as Mon- 
sieur Varbarriere had, and he knew 
that his wealthy and resolute client 
coul@ grow savage enough in defeat, 
and had once or twice had stormy in- 
terviews with him after failures. 
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“Tf theyoung gentleman and young 
lady liked one another, for instance, 
the conflicting claims would be recon- 
ciled, and a marriage would in that 
case arrange the difference.” 

“There's nothing very deep in 
that,” snarled Varbarriere, “but there 
is everything impracticable. Do you 
think Guy Deverell, whose father 
that lache murdered before my eyes, 
could ever endure to call him father ? 
Bah! If I thought so I would drive 
him from my presence and never be- 
hold him more. No,no,no! There 
is more than an estate in all this— 
there is justice, there is punishment.” 

Monsieur Varbarriere, with his 
hands in his pockets, took a turn 
up and down the room, and his so- 
lemn steps shook the floor, and his 
countenance was agitated by violence 
and hatred. 

The pale, thin attorney, eyed him 
with a gentle and careworn observa- 
tion. 5 is respected oe was heav- 
ing with a great toppling swagger as 
he to-ed and eat in his thunder- 
storm, looking as black as the Spirit 
of Evil. 

This old-maidish looking attorney 
was meek and wise, but by no means 
timid. He was accustomed to hear 
strong language, and sometimes even 
oaths, without any strange emotion. 
He looked on this sort of volcanic 
demonstration scientifically as a 

liceman does on drunkenness— 
cnew its stages, and when it was 
best left to itself. 

Mr. Rumsey, therefore, poked the 
fire a little and then looked out of 
the window. 

“You don’t go to town to-night ?” 

“ Not if you require me here, sir.” 

“Yes, I shall have those memo- 
randa to give you—and tell me now, 
I think you know your business. Do 
you think, as we now stand, success 
is certain ?” 

“Well, sir, it certainly is ve 
strange—very ; but I need not tell 
you a case will sometimes take a 
queer turn, and I never like to tell a 
client that anything is absolutely cer- 
tauin—a case is sometimes carried out 
of its legitimate course, you see ; the 
judges may go wrong, or the jury 

lt, or a witness may break down, 
or else a bit of evidence may start up 
—its a ie appa. | we never take 
on ourselves to say that of any case ; 
and you know there has been a g 
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deal of time—and that sometimes 
raises a feeling with a jury.” 

“ Ay, a quarter of a century, but 
it can’t be helped. For ten years of 
that time I could not show, I owed 
money to everybody. Then, when / 
was for striking on the criminal 
charge for murder, or manslaughter, 
or ave you agreed it was to be, 
you all said I must begin with the 
civil action, and first oust him from 
Guy Deverell’s estate. Well, there 
you told me I could not move till he 
was twenty-five, and now you talk of 
the good a al of time—ma foi /—as 
if it was I who delayed and not you, 
messieurs. But enough, past is past. 
We have the present, and I'll use it.” 

“We are to go on, then ?” 

“Ves, we’ve had to wait too long. 
Stop for nothing, drive right on, you 
see, at the fastest pace counsel can 
manage. If I saw the Deverell es- 
tate where it should be, and a judg- 
ment for the mesne rates, and Sir 
Jekyl Marlowe in the dock for his 
crime, I don’t say I should sing nunc 
dimittis; but, parbleu, sir, it would 
be very agreeable—ha! ha! ha!” 

“Does Mr. Guy Deverell know 
anything of the measures you con- 
template in his behalf?” inquired the 
attorney. 

“Nothing. Do you think me a 
fool? Young men ave such asses !” 

“You know, however, of course 
that he will act. The proceedings 
you know must be in his name.” 

“ Leave that to me.” 

Varbarriere rang the bell and 
ordered luncheon. There were grouse 
and trout— he was in luck—and some 
cream cheese, for which rural delicacy 
he had a fancy. They brew very 
great ale at Slowton, like the Welsh, 
and it was a novelty to the gentle- 
man of foreign habits, who eat as 
fastidiously as a Frenchman and as 
largely as a German. On the whole 
it was satisfactory, and the high- 
shouldered, jewish - looking syba- 
rite, shook hands in a very friendly 
way with his attorney in the after- 
noon, on the platform at Slowton, 
and glided off toward Chester, into 
which ancient town he thundered, 
screaming like some monster rushing 
on its prey ; and a victim awaited him 
in the old commercial hotel ; a tall, 
white-headed, military looking man, 
with a white moustache twirled up 
fiercely at the corners ; — short 
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pinkish face and gray eyes, as even- 
ing deepened, were pretty constantly 
presented at the window of the coffee- 
room next the street door of the inn. 
From that post he saw all the shops 
and gas lamps, up and down the 
street, gradually lighted. The gasa- 
lier in the centre of the coffee-room 
with its six muffed glass globes, flared 
upoverthe rumpled and coffee-stained 
morning newspapers and the almanac, 
and that battered and dissipated look- 
ing railway guide, with corners curled 
and back coming to pieces, which he 
consulted every ten minutes through 
his glasses. 

ow many consultations he had 
had with the waiter upon the arrival 
of trains due at various hours, and 
how often the injunction had been 
repeated to see that no mistake 
occurred about the private room he 
had ordered ; and how reiterated the 
order that any gentleman inquiring 
for General Lennox should be shown 
at once into his presence, the patient 
waiter with the bilious complexion 
could tell. 

As the time drew near, the Gene- 
ral, having again conferred with the 
waiter, conversed with the porter, 
and even talked a little with boots— 
withdrew to his small square sitting- 
room and pair of candles up stairs, 
and awaited the arrival of Monsieur 
Varbarriere, with his back to the fire, 
in a state of extreme fidget. 

That gentleman’s voice he soon 
heard upon the passage, and the 
creaking of his heavy tread, and he 
felt as he used, when a young soldier, 
on going into action. 

he General stepped forward. The 
waiter announced a gentleman who 
wished to see him; and Varbarriere’s 
dark visage and mufflers, and sable 
mantle loomed behind ; his felt hat 
in his hand, and his wavy cone of 
grizzled hair was bowing solemnly. 

“Glad you’re come—how d’ye do?” 
and Varbarriere’s fat brown hand 
* ‘was seized by the General’s pink and 
knotted fingers in a very cold and 
damp grasp. “Come in and sit 









GenERAL LENNOX, standing by the 
table, with one candle on thechimney- 
piece and his glasses to his eyes, read 
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down. What will you take !—tea, 
or dinner, or what ?” 

“Very much obliged. I have 
ordered something, by-and-by, to m 
room—thank you very much. 
thought, however, that you might 
pone wish to see me immediately, 
and so I am here, at all events, as you 
soldiers say, to report myself,” said 
Varbarriere, with his unctuous polite- 
ness. ‘ 

“ Yes, it is better, ’'d rather have 
it now,” answered the General, in a 
less polite and more literal way. “A 
chair, sir ;” and he placed one before 
the fire, which he poked into a blaze. 
“I—I hope you are not fatigued,” 
here the door shut, and the waiter 
was gone ; “and I want to hear, sir, 
if you please, the—the meaning of 
the letter you favoured me with.’ 

The General by this time had it in 
his hand open, and tendered it, I 
suppose for identification, to M. 
Varbarriere, who, however, politely 
waved it back. 

“T quite felt the responsibility I 
took upon myself when I wrote as I 
did. That responsibility of course I 
accept; and I have come all this way, 
sir, for no other purpose than to jus- 
tify my expressions, and to invite you 
to bring them to the test.” 

“* Of course, sir. Thank you,” said 
the General. 

Varbarriere had felt a momentar 
qualm about this particular branc 
of the business which he had cut out 
for himself. When he wrote to 
General Lennox he was morally cer- 
tain of the existence of a secret pas- 
sage into that green room, and also 
of the relations which he had for 
some time suspected between Sir 
Jekyl and his fair guest. On the 
whole it was not a bad coup to pro- 
vide, by means of the old General’s 
jealousy, such literal proof as he still 
required of the concealed entrance, 
through which so much villany had 
been accomplished—and so his letter 
—and now its consequences—about 
which it was too late to think. 


aloud, with some little stumbling, 
these words from the letter of Mon- 
sieur Varbarriere :— 
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“The feason of my so doing will 
be obvious when I say that I have 
certain circumstances to lay before 
you which nearly affect your honour. 
I decline making any detailed state- 
ment by letter; nor will I explain 
my — at Marlowe manor. But 
if without fracas, you will give me a 
private meeting, at any place between 
this and London, I will make it m 
business to see you, when I shall 
satisfy you that I have not made this 
request without the gravest reasons.” 

“Those are the passages, sir, on 
which you are so good as to offer me 
an explanation ; and first, there’s the 
phrase, you know, ‘certain circum- 
stances to lay before you which 
nearly affect your honour,’ that’s a 
word you know, sir, that a fellow 
feels in a way—in a way that can’t 
be trifled with.” 

“Certainly. Put your question, 
General Lennox, how you please,” 
answered Varbarriere, with a grave 


bow. 
“Well, how—how—exactly—T'll— 
I will put my questions. I'd like to 


know, sir, in what relation—in—yes 
—in what relation, as a soldier, sir, 


or as a gentleman, sir, or as—hat ?” 

“T am very much concerned to say, 
sir, that it is in the very nearest and 
most sacred interest, sir—as a hus- 
band.” 

General Lennox had sat down by 
this time, and was gazing with a 
frank stern stare full into the dark 
countenance of his visitor; and in 
reply he made two short little nods, 
clearing his voice, and lowering his 
eyes to the table. 

It was a very trifling way of taking 
it. But Varbarriere saw his face 
flush fiercely up to the very roots of 
his silver hair, and he fancied he 
could see the vessels throbbing in his 
temples. 

“T—very good, sir—thank you,” 
said the General, looking up fiercely 
and shaking his ears, but speaking 
in a calm tone. 

“Go on, pray—let me know—I say 
—in God's name don’t keep me.” 

“ Now, sir, I’ll tell it to you briefly 
—I’ll afterwards go into whatever 
proof you desire. I have reason, I 
deeply regret it, to believe—in fact to 
know—that an immoral intimacy 
exists between Sir Jekyl Marlowe 
and Lady Jane Lennox.” 

“Tt’s a lie, sir,’ screamed the 
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General — “a damned lie, sir—a 
damned lie, sir—a dammed lie, sir.” 

His gouty elaw was advanced 
trembling as if to clutch the muffler 
that was folded about Monsieur Var- 
barriere’s throat, but he dropped 
back in his seat again shaking, and 
ran his fingers through his white 
hair several times. here was a 
silence which even M. Varbarriere 
did not like. 

Varbarriere was not the least 
offended at his vidlence. He knew 
quite well that the General did not 
understand what he said, or mean, or 
remember it—that it was only the 
wild protest of agony. For the first 
time he felt a compunction about 
that old foozle who had hitherto 
somehow counted for nothing in the 
game he was playing, and he saw 
him, years after, as he had shrieked 
at him that night, with his claw 
stretched towards his throat, ludie- 
rous, and also terrible. 

“My God! sir,” cried the old man, 
with a quaver that sounded like a 
laugh, “do yeu tell me so ?” 

“It’s true, sir,” said Varbarriere. 

“Now, sir, Pll not interrupt you— 
tell all, pray—hide nothing,” said the 
General. 

“T was, sir, accidentally witness to 
a conversation which is capable of 
no other interpretation ; and I have 
legal proof of the existence of a secret 
door, connecting the apartment which 
has been assigned to you, at Mar- 
lowe, with Sir Jekyl’s room.” 

“The damned villain!—What a 
fool,” and then very fiercely he sud- 
denly added, “You can prove all 
this, sir? I hope you can.’ 

“ All this, and more, sir. I suspect, 
sir, there will hardly be an attempt 
to deny it.” 

“Oh, sir, it’s terrible; but I was 
such a fool. I had no business—I 
deserve it all. Who'd have imagined 
such villains? But, d— me, sir, I 
can’t believe it.” 

There was a tone of anguish in the 
old man’s voice which made even his 
grotesque and feeble talk terrible. 

“T say there can’t be such devils 
on earth ;” and then he broke into an 
incoherent story of all his trust and 
love, and all that Jane owed him, 
and of her nature which was frank 
and generous, and how she never hid 
a thought from him—open as heaven, 
sir. What business was it of his, d— 
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him, what did he mean by trying to 

set a man against his wife? No one 

but a scoundrel ever did it. 
_Varbarriere stood erect. 

“You may submit how you like, 
sir, to your fate; but you shan’t 
insult me, sir, without answering it. 
My note left it optional to you to 
exact my information or to remain in 
the aie which it seems you 

refer. If you wish it, I'll make my 
w—it’s nothing to me, but two 
can play at that game. I’ve fought 
perhaps oftener than you, and you 
shan’t bully me.” 

“T suppose you're right, sir—don’t 

0, pray—I’m half mad,” said General 
nnox, despairingly. 

“Sir, I make allowance—I forgive 
your language, but if you want to 
talk to me, it must be with proper 
respect. I’m as good a gentleman as 
you; my statement is, of course, 
strictly true, and if you please you 
can test it.” 

“ Come, sir, I have a right to know 
it—have you not an object in fooling 
me ?” said General Lennox, relapsing 
all on asudden into his ferocious vein. 

“Tn telling you the truth, sir, I 
have an object, perhaps—but seeing 
that it 2s the truth, and concerns you 
so nearly, you need not trouble your- 
self about my object,” answered Var- 
barriere, with more self-command 
than was to have been expected. 

“T will test it, sir. I willtry you,” 
said the General, sternly. “By —— 
T’ll sift it to the bottom.” 

“So you ought, sir ; that’s what I 
mean to help you to,” said Varbar- 
riere. 

“How, sir?—say how, and by 
heaven, sir, [ll shoot him like a 

“ The way to do it, I’ve considered. 
I shall place you probably in posses- 
sion of such proof as will thoroughly 
convince you.” 


“Thank you, sir, go on.” 
“T shall be at Marlowe to-morrow 


—you must arrive late—on no account 
earlier than half-past twelve. I will 
arrange to have you admitted by the 
glass door—through the conserva- 
tory. Don’t bring your vehicle be- 
ond the bridge, and leave your 
uggage at the Marlowe Arms. 
The object, sir, is this,” said Var- 
barriere, with deliberate emphasis, 
observing that the General’s grim 
countenance did not look as appre- 
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hensive as he wished, “that your 
arrival shall be unsuspected. No one 
must know anything of it except 
myself and another, until you shall 
mere reached your room. Do you 
see ?” 

“Thanks, sir—yes,” answered the 
General, looking as unsatisfactorily 
as before. 

“There are two recesses with 
shelves—one to the right the other 
to the left of the bed’s head 
as you look from the door. The 
secret entrance I have mentioned lies 
through that at the right. You must 
not permit any alarm which may be 
intended to reach Sir Jekyl. Secure 
the door, and do yousit up and watch. 
There’s a way of securing the secret 
door from the inside—which I'll 
explain — that would prevent his 
entrance—don’t allow it. The whole 
—pardon me, sir—intrigue will in 
that case be disclosed without the 

ossibility of a prevarication. You 
tee followed me I hope distinctly.” 

“T_T’m a little flurried, I believe, 
sir ; [have to apologise. I'll ask you 
by-and-by, to repeat it. I think 
should like to be alone, sir. She 
wrote me a letter, sir—I wish I had 
died when I got it.” 

When Varbarriere looked at him, 
he saw that the old East Indian was 
crying. 

“Sir, I grieve with you,” said Var- 
barriere, funereally. “ You can com- 
mand my presence whenever you 
please to send for me. I shall re- 
main in this house. It will be abso- 
lutely necessary, of course, that you 
should see me again.” 

“Thank you, sir. I know—I’m 
sure you mean kindly—but God only 
knows what a blow it is.” 

He had shaken his hand very 
affectionately, without any meaning 
—without knowing that he had done 
80. 
Varbarriere said— 

“Don't give way, sir, too much. 
If there is this sort of misfortune it 
is much better discovered—much 
better. You'll think so just now. 
You'll view it quite differently in the 
morning. Call for me the moment 
you want me—farewell, sir.” 
Varbarriere was conducted to 
his, bedroom, and made, beside his 
toilet, conscientious inquiries about 
his late dinner, which was in an ad- 
vanced state of preparation; and 
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when he went down to partake of 
it, he had wonderfully recovered the 
interview with General Lennox. Not- 
withstanding, however, he drank two 
glasses of sherry, contrary to gas- 
tronomic. laws, ‘ before beginning. 
Then, however, he made, even for 
him, a very good dinner. 

He could not help wondering what 
a prodigious fuss the poor old fogey 
made about this little affair. ie 
could not enter the least into his state 
of mind. She was a fine woman, 
no doubt ; but there were others— 
no stint—and he had been married 
quite long enough to sober and acquire 
an appetite for liberty. 

What was the matter with the old 
fellow? But that it was insufferably 
comical, he could almost find it in 
his heart to pity him. 

Once or twice as he smoked his 
cigar, he’ could not forbear shaking 
with laughter, the old Philander’s 
pathetics struck him so sardonically. 

I really think the state of that old 
gentleman, who certainly had attained 
to years of philosophy, was rather 
serious. That is, I dare say that a 
competent medical man with his case 
under observation at that moment, 
would have pronounced him on the 
verge either of a fit or of insanity. 
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When Varbarriere had left the 
room, General Lennox threw himself 
on the red damask sofa, which smelt 
powerfully of yesterday’s swell bag- 
man’s tobacco, never perceiving that 
stale fragrance nor the thinness of 
the cushion which made the ribs and 
vertebree of the couch unpleasantly 
—— beneath. Then, with his 

nees doubled up and the Z%imes 
newspaper over his face, he wept and 
moaned and uttered such plaintive 
and hideous maunderings as would do 
nobody good to hear of. 

A variety of wise impulses visited 
him. One was to start instantane- 
ously for Marlowe and fight Sir Jekyl 
that night by candle-light—another, 
to write to his wife for the last time 
as his wife—an eternal farewell— 
which perhaps would have been highly 
absurd, and affecting at the same 
time. 

About two hoursafter Varbarriere’s 
departure for dinner, he sent for that 
anne and they had another, a 
onger, and amore collected interview, 
if not a happier one. 

The result was, that Varbarriere’s 
advice prevailed, as one might easily 
foresee, having a patient so utterly 
incompetent to advise himself. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


Tue attorney having shaken hands 
with Monsieur Varbarriere, and 
watched from the platform the 
gradual disappearance of the train 
that carried him from the purlieus 
of Slowton, with an expression of 
face plaintive as that with which 
Dido on the wild sea-banks beheld 
the receding gallies of Aineas, loitered 
back again dolorously to the hos- 


pe 
e arrived at the door exactly in 
time to witness the descent of Gu 
Deverell from his chaise. I thin 
he would have preferred hot meeting 
him. It would have saved him a few 
boring questions ; but it was by no 
means a case for concealing himself. 
He therefore met him with a melan- 
choly frankness on the steps. 

The young man recognised him. 

‘*Mr. Rumsey !—How do you do? 
Is my uncle here?” 


“ He left by the last train. I hope 
I see you well, sir.” 

“Gone? and where to ?”’ 

“He did not tell me.” That was 


true, but the attorney had seen his 
valise labelled “ Chester” by his di- 
rection. “He went by the London 
train, but he said he would be back 
to-morrow. Can J do anything? 
Your arrival was not expected.” 

“Thank you. I think not. It was 
just a word with my uncle I wished. 

ou say he will be here again in the 
morning ? 

“Yes, so he said. I’m waiting to 
see him.” 

“Then I can’t fail to meet him if 
I remain.” The attorney perceived 
with his weatherwise experience the 
traces of recent storm both in the 
countenance and the manner of this 
young man whose restiveness just 
now might be troublesome. 


‘ 
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“Unless your business is urgent, I 
think—if you’ll excuse me—you had 
better return to Marlowe,” remarked 
the attorney. “ You'll find it more 
comfortable quarters, -a good deal, 
and your uncle will be very much 
hurried while here, and means to re- 
turn to Marlowe to-morrow evening.” 

“But I shan’t. I don’t mean to 
return ; in fact I wish to speak to him 
here. I’ve delayed you on the steps, 
sir, very rudely, the wind is cold.” 

he bowed and they entered to- 


gether, and the attorney, whose 
curiosity was a little piqued, found 
he could make nothing of him, and 


rather disliked him, his reserve was 
hardly fair in so very young a person, 
and practised by one who had not yet 
won his spurs against so redoubted a 
champion as the knight of the rueful 
countenance. 

Next morning, as M. Varbarriere 
had predicted, General Lennox, 
although sleep had certainly had 
little to do with the change, was 
= a different man in some respects. 

n no wise happier, but much more 
collected, and now he promptly ap- 
rehended and retained Monsieur 
arbarriere’s plan, which it was 
agreed was to be executed that night. 

More than once Varbarriere’s com- 
punctions revisited him as he sped 
onwarés that morning from Chester 
to Slowton. But as men will, he bul- 
lied these misgivings and upbraidings 
into submission. He had been once 
or twice on-the point of disclosing 
this portion of the complication to his 
attorney, but an odd sort of shyness 
prevented. He fancied that possibly 
the picture and his part in it, were 
not altogether pretty, and somehow 
he did not care to expose himself to 
the secret action of the attorney’s 
thoughts. 

Even in his own mind it needed 
the strong motive which had first 
prompted it. Now it was no longer 
necessary to exploring the mystery 
of that secret door through which the 
missing deed, and indeed the Deverell 
estate, had been carried into old 
Sir Harry’s cupboard. But what 
was to be done? He had committed 
himself to the statement. General 
Lennox had a right to demand, in 
fact, he had promised, a distinct ex- 
planation. 

Yes, a distinct explanation, and 
further, a due corroboration by proof 
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of that explanation. It was all due 
to Monsieur Varbarriere, who had 
paid that debt to his credit and con- 
science, and behold what a picture! 
Three familiar figures, irrevocably 
transformed, and placed in what a 
halo of infernal light. 

“The thing could not be helped, 
and, whether or no, it was only right. 
Why the devil should I help Jekyl 
Marlowe to deceive and disgrace 


-that withered old gentleman I 


don’t think it would have been a 
pleasant position for me.” 

And all the respectabilities hover- 
ing near, cried “hear, hear, hear!” 
and Varbarriere shook up his head, 
and looked magisterial over the havoc 
of the last livid scene of the tragedy 
he had prepared ; and the porter cry- 
ing “ Slowton !” opened the door and 
released him. 

When he reached his room, having 
breakfasted handsomely in the coffee- 
room, and learned that early Mr. 
Rumsey had accomplished a similar 
meal in his own sitting-room, he 
repaired thither, and entered forth- 
with upon their talk. 

It was a bright and pleasant morn- 
ing, the poplar-trees in front of the 
hotel were all glittering in the mel- 
low early sunlight, and the birds 
twittering as pleasantly as if there 
was not a sorrow or danger on earth. 

“Well, sir, true to my honour,” 
said Monsieur Varbarriere in his deep 
brazen tones, as smiling and won- 
drously he entered the attorney’s 
apartment. 

“Good morning sir, how d’ye do; 
have you got them notes prepared 
you mentioned?” 

“That I have, sir, as you shall see, 
pencil though ; but that doesn’t mat- 
ter—no ?” 

The vowel sounded grandly in the 
upward slide of Varbarriere’s titanic 
double bass. 

The attorney took possession of the 
pocket-book containing these memo- 
randa, and answered— 

“No, I can read it very nicely. 
Your nephew is here, by-the-by ; he 
came last night.” 

“Guy? What’s brought him here?’ 

M. Varbarriere’s countenance was 
overcast. What had gone wrong ? 
Some chamber in his*mine had ex- 
ploded, he feared, prematurely. 

Varbarriere opened the door, in- 
tending to roar for Guy, but remem- 
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bering where he was, and the dimen- 
sions of the place, he tugged instead 
at the bell-rope, and e his sum- 
mons jangle wildly through the lower 


regions. . y 

*Holo!” cried Varbarriere from 
his threshold, anticipating the ap- 
proaching waiter, “A young gentle- 
man—a Mr. Guy Strangways, arrived 
last evening ?” 

“ Strangways, please, sir? Strang- 
ways? 
got no gentleman of that name in 
the ’ouse, sir.” . 

“ But 1 know youhave. Go, make 
out where he is, and let him know that 
his uncle, Monsieur Varbarriere, has 
just arrived, and wants to see himn— 
here, may 1?’ with a glance at the 
attorney. 

“ Certainly.” 

“There’s some mischief,” said Var- 
barriere, with a lowering glance at 
the eee. 

“Tt looks uncommon like it,” 
mused that gentleman, sadly. 

“Why. doesn’t he come ?” growled 
Varbarriere, with a motion of his 
heel like a stamp. “What do you 
think he has done? Some cursed 
surprise.” 

“Possibly he has proposed mar- 
riage to the young lady, and been 
refused.” 

“Refused! I hope he has.” 

Atthis juncture the waiter returned. 

“Well ?” 

‘No, sir, please. No one hin the 
’ouse, sir. o such name.” 

“ Are you sure ?” asked Varbarriere 
of the attorney, in an under diapason. 

“ Perfectly—said he’d wait. here 
for you. Itold him you'd be here this 
morning,” answered he dolorously. 

“ Go down, sir, and get me a list of 
the gentlemen in the house. I'll pay 
for it,” said Varbarriere, with an im- 
perious jerk of his hand. 

The ponderous gentleman in black 
was very uneasy, and well he might. 
So he looked silently out of the win- 
dow which commands a view of the 
inn yard, and his eyes wandered over 
a handsome manure-heap to the 
chicken-coop and paddling ducks, 
and he saw three horses’ tails in 
perspective in the chiaro-oscuro of 
the stable, in the open door of which 
a groom was rubbing a curb chain. 
He thought how wisely he had done 
in letting Guy know so little of his 
designs. And as he gloomily congra- 
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tulated himself on his wise reserve, 
the waiter returned with a slate, and 
a double column of names scratched 
on it. 

Varbarriere having cast his eye 
over it, suddenly uttered an oath. 

“Number 10—that’s the gentle- 
man. Go to number 10, and tell 
him his uncle wants him here,” roared 
Varbarriere, as if on the point of 
knocking the harmless waiter down. 
‘Read there !” he thundered, placing 
the slate, with a clang, before the 
meek attorney, who read opposite to 
number 10, “ Mr. G. Deverell.” 

He pursed his mouth and looked 
up lack-a-daisically at his glowering 
client, saying only “ Ha !” 

A minute after and Guy Deverell 
in person entered the room. He ex- 
tended his hand deferentially to M. 
Varbarriere who, on his part, drew 
himself up black as night, and 
thrust his Be half way to the el- 
bows in his trousers’ pockets, glaring 
thunderbolts in the face of the con- 
tumacious young man. 

“You see that ?” jerking the slate 
with another clang before Guy. “Did 
you give that name? Look at num- 
ber ten, sir.” Varbarriere was now 
again penne, French. 

“Yes, sir, Guy Deverell—my-own 
name. I shall never again consent 
to go by any other. ad no idea 
what it might involve—never.” 

The young man was pale but quite 
firm. 

“You've broken your promise, sir ; 
you have ended your relations with 
me,” said Varbarriere, with a horrible 
coldness. 

“T am sorry, sir—I have broken 
my promise, but when I could not 
keep it without a worse deception. 
To the consequences, be they what 
they may, I submit, and I feel, sir, 
more deeply than you will ever know 
all the kindness you have shown me 
from my earliest childhood until now.” 

“ Infinitely flattered,” sneered Var- 
barriere, with a mock bow. “ You 
have, I presume, disclosed your name 
to the people at Marlowe as frankly 
as to those at Slowton ?” 

“Lady Alice Redcliffe called me by 
my true name, and insisted it was 
mine. I could not deny it—I admit- 
ted the truth. Mademoiselle Marlowe 
was present also and heard what 

d. In little more than an hour 
after this scene I left Marlowe manor, 
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I did not see Sir Jekyl, and simply 
addressed a note to him sayin that 
I was called away unexpectedly. I 
did not repeat to him the disclosure 
made to Lady Alice. I left that to the 
discretion of those who had heard it.” 

“Their discretion—very good—and 
now, Monsieur Guy Deverell, I have 
done with you. I shan’t leave you 
as I took you up, absolutely penniless. 
I shall so place you as to enable you 
with diligence to earn your bread 
without degradation—that is all. You 
will be so good as to repair forthwith 
to London and await me at our quar- 
ters in St. James’s-street. I shall 
send you, by next post, a cheque to 
meet expenses in town—no, pray 
don’t thank me; you might have 
thanked me, by your obedience. I 
shan’t do much more to merit thanks. 
Your train starts from hence, I think, 
in half an hour.” 

Varbarriere nodded angrily, and 
moved his hand towards the door. 

“Farewell, sir,” said Guy, bowing 
low, but proudly. 

“One word more,” said Varbarriere, 
recollecting suddenly, “ you have not 
arranged a correspondence with any 
person ; answer me on your honour.” 

“No, sir, on my honour.” 

“Go, then. Adieu!” and Varbar- 
riere turned from him brusquely, and 
so they parted. 

“Am I to understand, sir,” inquired 
the attorney, “that what has just oc- 
eurred modifies our instructions to 
proceed in them cases ?” 

“Not at all, sir,’ answered Var- 
barriere firmly. 

“ You see the civil proceedings must 
all be in the name of the young gen- 
tleman—a party who is of age—and 
you see what I mean ?” 

“T undertake personally the entire 
responsibility ; you are to proceed in 
the name of Guy Deverell, and what 
is more, use the utmost despatch, and 
spare no cost. When shall we open 
the battle ?” 

“ Why, I dare say next term.” 

“That is less than a month hence?” 

"10, er. 

“By a faith, his hands will be 

retty full by that time,” said Var- 
oi exultingly. “ We must have 
the papers out again. Ican give you 
all this day, up to half-past five 
o'clock. e must get the new case 
into shape for counsel. You run u 
to town this evening. I suspect 
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shall follow you to-morrow; but I 
must run over first to Marlowe. I 
have left my things there, and my 
servant ; and I suppose I must take 
a civil leave of my enemy—there are 
courtesies you know—as your prize- 
fighters shake hands in the ring.” 

The sun was pretty far down in the 
west by the time their sederunt end- 
ed. M. Varbarriere got into his short 
mantle and mufflers, and donned his 
ugly felt hat, talking all the while in 
his deep metallic tones, with his slid- 
ing cadences afd resounding em- 
phases. The polite and melancholy 
attorney accompanied his nutritious 
client to the door, and after he had 
taken his seat in his vehicle, they 
chatted a little earnestly through the 
window, agreeing that they had grown 
very “strong,” indeed—anticipating 
nothing but victory, and in confiden- 
tial whispers Sosaliine slaughter. 

As Varbarriere, with his thick arm 
stuffed through one of the upholster- 
ed leathern loops with which it is the 
custom to flank the windows of all 
sorts of carriages, and his large var- 
nished boot on the vacant cushion at 
the other side, leaned back and stared 
darkly and dreamily through the 
plate glass on the amber-tinted land- 
scape, he felt rather oddly approach- 
ing such persons and such scenes—a 
crisis with a remoter and more tre- 
mendous crisis behind—the thing 
long predicted in the whisperings of 
hope—the real thing long dreamed of 
—and now greeted strangely with a 
mixture of exultation and horror. 

There are few men, I fancy, who so 
thoroughly enjoy their revenge as 
they expected. It is one of those 
lusts which has its gout de revers— 
“sweet in the mouth, bitter in the 
belly.” One of those appetites which 
will allow its victim no rest éd/ it is 
— and no peace afterward. 

ow, M. Varbarriere was in for it, 
he was already coming under the 
solemn shadow of its responsibilities, 
and was chilled. It involved other 
people, too, beside its proper object— 
people who, whatever else some of them 
might be, were certainly, as respected 
him and his, innocent. Did he quail, 
and seriously think of retiring re in- 
fecté? No such thing! It is won- 
derful how steadfast of purpose are 
the disciples of darkness, and how 
seldom, having put their hands to the 
plough, they look back. 
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All this while Guy Deverell, in 
exile, was approaching London with 
brain, like every other, teeming with 
its own phantasmagoria. He knew 
not what particular danger threaten- 
ed Marlowe manor, which to him 
was a temple tenanted by Beatrix 
alone, the living idol whom he wor- 
shipped. He was assured that some- 
how his consent, perhaps co-operation, 
was needed to render the attack effec- 
tual, and here would arise his sonar 
tunity, the self-sacrifice which he 


contemplated with positive pleasure, 
though, of course, with a certain awe, 
for futurity was a murky vista enough 
beyond it. 

Varbarriere’s low estimate of young 
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men led Aim at once to conclude that 
this was an amorous escapade, a bit 
of romance about that pretty wench 
Mademoiselle Beatrix. Why not ; 
The fool fooling according to his folly, 
should not arrest wisdom in her march. 
Varbarriere was resolved to take all 
necessary steps in his nephew’s name 
without troubling the young man 
with a word upon the subject. He 
would have judgment and execution, 
and he scoffed at the idea that his 
nephew, Guy, would take measures 
to have him—his kinsman, gyardian, 
and benefactor—punished for having 
acted for his advantage without his 
consent. 


‘ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


IN LADY MARY’S BOUDOIR. 


Tue red sunset had faded into dark- 
ness as M. Varbarriere descended 
from his carriage at the door-steps of 
Marlowe. The dressing-bell had not 
yet rung. Every one was quite well, 
the solemn butler informed him 
graciously, as if he had kept them in 

rfect health expressly to oblige M. 

arbarriere. That gentleman’s dark 
countenance, howevér, was not spe- 
cially illuminated on the occasion. 
The intelligence he really wanted 
referred to old Lady Alice, to whom 
the inexcusable folly and perfidy of 
Guy had betrayed his name. 

Upon this point he had grown in- 
describably uncomfortable as he drew 
near to the house. Had the old 
woman been conjecturing and tat- 
tling? Had she called Sir Jekyl him- 
self to counsel? How was he, Var- 
barriere, to meet Sir Jekyl? He 
must learn from Lady Alice’s lips 
how the land lay. 

“And Lady Alice,’ he murmured 
with a lowering countenance, “pretty 
— I hope? Down stairs to-day, 
eh ” 

The butler had not during his entire 
visit heard the “foreign chap” talk 
so much English before. 

* Halice was well in ’ealth.” 

“In the drawingroom ?” 

“No, sir, in Lady Mary’s boudoir.” 

* And Sir Jekyl ?” 

“Tn ’is hown room, sir.” 

“Show me to the boudoir please, I 
have a word for Lady Alice.” 


A few moments more and he 
knocked at the door of that apart- 
ment, and was invited to enter with 
a querulous drawl that recalled the as- 
sociation of the wild cat with which 
in an irreverent moment he had once 
connected that august old lady. 

So Varbarriere entered and bowed 
and stood darkly in the door-frame, 
reminding her again of the portrait 
of a fat and cruel old burgomaster. 
“Oh! it’s you? come back again, 
Monsieur Varbarriere? Oh!—I’m 
very glad to see you.” 

“Very grateful—very much flat- 
tered ; and your ladyship, how are 
you ? 

“Pretty well—ailing—always ail- 
ing—delicate health and cruelly tor- 
tured in mind. What else can I ex- 
pect, sir, but sickness ?” 

“T hope your mind has not been 
troubled, Lady Alice, since I had the 
honour of last seeing you.” 

“Now, do you really hope that? Is 
it possible you can hopethat my mind, 
in the state in which you left it, has 
been one minute at ease since I saw 
you? Beside, sir, I have heard some- 
thing that for reasons quite inexpli- 
cable you have chosen to conceal 
from me.” 

“* May I ask what it is? I shall be 
happy to explain.” 

“ Yes, the name of that young man 
—it is not Strangways, that was a 
falsehood; his name, sir, is Guy 
Deverell !” 
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And saying this Lady Alice, after 
her wont, wept passionately. © 

“ That is perfectly true, Lady Alice ; 
but I don’t see what value that infor- 
mation can have, apart from the expla- 
natory particulars I promised to tell 
you ; but not for a few days. [f, 

owever, you desire it, I shall post- 
pone it no longer. You will, I am 
sure, first be so good as to tell me, 
though, whether any one but you 
knows that the foolish young man’s 
name is Deverell ?” 

“No; no one, except Beatrix, not 
a creature. She was present, but has 
been, at my request, perfectly silent,” 
answered Lady Alice, eagerly, and 
gaped darkly at Varbarriere, expect- 
ing his revelation. 

M. Varbarriere thought, under the 
untoward circumstances, that a dis- 
closure so imperfect as had been 
made to Lady Alice, was a good deal 
mvre dangerous than one a little 
fuller. He therefore took that lady’s 
hand very reverentially, and looking 
with his full solemn eyes in her face, 
said— 

“Tt is not only true, madam, that 
his name is Guy Deverell, but equally 
true that he is the lawful son, as well 
as the namesake, of that Guy Dev- 
erell, your. son, who perished by the 
hand of Sir Jekyl Marlowe in a duel. 
Shot down foully, as that Mr. Strang- 
Ways avers who was his companion, 
and who was present when the fatal 
event took place.” 

“Gracious heaven, sir ! 


= My son 
married ! 


“Yes, madam, married more than’ 


a year before his death. All the 
roofs are extant, and at this moment 
in England.” 

“Married ! my boy married, and 
never told his mother! Oh, Guy, 
Guy, Guy / is it credible?’ 

“Tt is not a question, madam, but 
an absolute certainty, as I will show 
you whenever I get. the papers to 
Wardlock.” 

“ And to whom, sir, pray, was my 
son married?” demanded Lady Alice, 
after a long pause. 

“To my sister, madam.” 

Lady Alice gaped at him in aston- 
ishment. 

“Was she a person at all his equal 
in life 1—a person of—of any educa- 
tion, I mean?” inquired Lady Alice, 
with a gasp, sublimely unconscious of 
her impertinence. 
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“As ~— a lady as you are,” 
replied Varbarriere, with a swarthy 
flush upon his forehead. 

“T should like to ‘now she was a 
lady, at all events.” 

“She was a lady, madam, of pure 
blood, incapable of a mean thought. 
incapable, too, of anything low-bred 
or impertinent.” 

His sarcasm sped through and 
through Lady Alice without produc- 
ing any effect, as a builet passes 
through a ghost. 

“Tt isa great surprise, sir, but that 
will be satisfactory. I suppose you 
can show it ?” 

Varbarriere smiled 
and answered nothing. 

““My son married to a French- 
woman. Dear, dear, dear! Mar- 
ried! You can feel for me, monsieur, 
knowing, as I do, nothing of the per- 
son or family with whom he connected 
himself.” 

Lady Alice pressed her lean fingers 


sardonically 


. over her heart, and swept the wall 


opposite, with dismal eyes, sighing at 
intervals, and gasping dolorously. 

The old woman’s egotism and im- 
pertinence, did not vex him long or 
much. But the pretence of being 
absolutely above irritation from 
the feminine gender, in any extant 
sage, philosopher, or saint, is a des- 
picable affectation. Man and woman 
were created with inflexible relations. 
Each with the power in large mea- 
sure or in infinitesimal doses, accord- 
ing to opportunity, to infuse the cup 
of the other’s life with sweet or bitter 
—with nectar or with poison. There- 
fore great men and wise men have 
winced and will wince under the in- 
sults of small and even of old women. 

“ A year, you say, before my poor 
boy’s death ?” 

“Yes ; about that ; alittle more.” 

“Mademoiselle Varbarsiere ! H’m.” 
mused Lady Alice. 

“T did not say Varbarriere was the 
name,” sneered he, with a deep-toned 
drawl. 

“Why you said, sir, did not you, 
that the Frenchwoman he married 
was your sister ?” 

‘“‘T said the lady who accepted him 
was my sister. I never said her 
name was Varbarriere, or that she 
was a Frenchwoman.” 

“Ts not your name Varbarriere, 
sir?’ exclaimed Lady Alice, opening 
her eyes very wide, 
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“Certainly, madam. <A nom de 
terre, as we say in France, a name 
which I assumed with the purchase 
of an estate, about six years ago, 
when I became what you call a 
naturalized, French subject.” _ 

“And pray, sir, what ts your 
name.” 

“ Varbarriere, madam. I did bear 
an English name, being of English 
birth and family. May I presume to 
inquire particularly whether you have 
divulged the name of my-nephew to 
any one?” 

‘No, to no one ; neither has Bea- 
trix, [ am certain.” 

“You now know, madam, that 
the young man is your own grandson, 
and therefore entitled to at least as 
much consideration from you as from 
me; and I again venture to impress 
upon you this fact, that if prematurely 
his name be disclosed, it may, and 
indeed must embarrass my endeavours 
to re-instate him in his rights.” 

As he said this Varbarriere made 
a profound and solemn bow; and 
before Lady Alice could resume her 
catechism, that dark gentleman had 
left the room. 

As he emerged from the door he 
glanced down the broad oak stair at 
the foot of which he heard voices. 
They were those of Sir Jekyl and his 
daughter. The Baronet’s eye de- 
tected the dark form on the first 
platform above him. 

“ Ha ! Monsieur Varbarriere—very 
welcome, monsieur—when did you 
arrive ?’ cried his host in his accus- 
tomed French. 

“Ten minutes ago.” 

“ Quite well, I hope.” 
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“Perfectly ; many thanks—and 
Mademoiselle Beatrix ?” 

The large and sombre figure was 
descending the stairs all this time, 
and an awful shadow, as he did so, 
seemed to overcast the face and form 
of the young lady to whom, with a 
dark smile, he extended his hand. 

“Quite well, Beatrix, too—all quite 
well—even Lady Alice in her usual 
health,” said Sir Jekyl. 

“ Better—I'm glad to hear,” said 
Varbarriere. 

“ Better ! Oh dear, no—that 
would never do. But her temper is 
justas lively, and all her ailments flour- 
ishing. By-the-by, your nephew had 
to leave us suddenly.” 

“‘ Yes—business,” said Varbarriere, 
interrupting. 

Beatrix, he was glad to observe, had 
gone away to the drawing-room. 

“He'll be back, I hope, immedi- 
ately ?’ continued the Baronet. ‘“He’s 
a fine young fellow. Egad he’s about 
as good looking a young fellow as I 
know. Ishould be devilish proud of 
him if I were you—when does he 
come back to us ?” 

“Tmmediately, I hope; business, you 
know; but nothing very long. We 
are both, I fear, a very tedious pair 
of guests; but you ie been so 
pressing, so hospitable” — 

“ Say rather, so selfish, monsieur,”’ 
answered Sir Jekyl, laughing. “ Our 
whist and — have languished 
ever since you left.” 

M. Varbarriere laughed a double 
bass accompaniment to the Baronet’s 
chuckle, and the dressing-bell ringing 
at that moment, Sir Jekyl and he 
parted agreeably. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE GIESTS TOGETHER. 


VARBARRIEREmarched slowly up, and 
entered his dressing-room, with a 
“ glooming” countenance anda heavy 


heart. Everythin# looked as if he 
had left it but half an hour ago. He 
stirred the fire and sat down. 

He felt like a surgeon with a dis- 
gusting operation before him. There 
was a loathing of it, but he did not 
flinch. 

Reader, you think you understand 
othermen. Do you understand your- 
self? Did you ever quite succeed in 


defining your own motives, and arriv- 
ing at the moral base of any action 
you ever did? Here was Varbar- 
riere sailing with wind and tide full in 
his favour, right into the haven where 
he would be—yet to look in his face 
you would have said “there is a 
sorrowful man,” and had you been 
able to see within, you would have 
said, “‘ there is a man divided against 
himself.” Yes, as every man is, Seve- 
ral spirits, quite distinct, not blending, 
but pleading and battling very ear- 
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nestly on opposite sides, all in pos- 
session of the “house’—but one 
dominant, always with a disputed 
sway, but always carrying his point 
—always the prosperous bully. 

Yes, every man is a twist of many 
strands. Varbarriere was compact of 
several Varbarrieres—one of whom 
was the stronger and the most in- 
fernal. His feebler associates com- 
mented upon him—despised him— 
feared him—sought to restrain him, 
but knew they could not. He tyran- 
nized, and was to the outer world the 
one and indivisible Varbarriere. 

Monsieur Varbarriere the tyrant 
was about to bring about a fracas 
that night, against which the feebler 
and - better Varbarrieres protested. 
Varbarriere the tyrant held the 
knife over the throat of a faithless 
woman — the better Varbarrieres 
murmured words of pity and of faint 
remonstrance. Varbarriere the ty- 
rant scrupled not to play the part of 
spy and traitor for his ends ; the 
nobler Varbarrieres upbraided him 
sadly, and even despised him. But 
what were these feeble angelic Var- 
barrieres? The ruler is the state, 
l’etat c’est moi! and Varbarriere the 
tyrant carried all before him. 

As the dark and somewhat corpu- 
lent gentleman before the glass ad- 
justed his neck-tie, and viewed his 
shirt studs, he saw in his countenance 
along with the terrible resolution of 
that tyrant, the sorrows and fears of 
the less potent spirits ; and he felt, 
though he would not accept, their 
upbraidings and their truth ; so with 
a stern and heavy heart he descended 
to the drawing-room. 

He found the party pretty nearly 
assembled, and the usual buzz and 
animation prevailing, and he smiled 
and swayed from group to group, and 
from one chair to another. 

Doocey was glad, monstrous glad 
to see him. 

“T had no idea how hard it was to 
find a good player, until you left us 
—our whist has been totally ruined. 
The first night we tried Linnett ; he 
thinks he plays, you know ; well, I 
do assure you, you never witnessed 
such a thing—such a caricature, by 
Jupiter—forgetting your lead—revok- 
ing—everything, by Jove. You may 
guess what a chance we had—my 
partner, I give ro my honour, against 
old Sir Paul Blunkett, as dogged a 
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ple 7 as there is in England, egad, 
and Sir Jekyl there. We tried Dray- 
ton next night—the most conceited 
fellow on earth, and no head—Sir 
Paul had him. I never saw an old 
fellow so savage. Egad, they were 
calling one another names across the 
table—you’d have died laughing ; but 
we'll have some playnow you’ve come 
back, and I’m very glad of it.” 

Varbarriere, while he listened to all 


this, smiling his fat dark smile, and ~ 


shrugging and bowing slightly as the 
tale required these evidences, was 
quietly making his observations on 
two or three of the persons who most 
interested him. Beatrix he thought 
was looking ill—certainly much paler, 
and though very pretty, rather sad— 
that is, she was ever and anon falling 
into little abstractions, and when 
spoken to, waking up with a sudden 
little smile. 

Lady Jane Lennox—she did not 
seem to observe him—was seated like 
a sultana on a low cushioned seat, 
with her rich silks cireling grandly 
round her. He looked at her a little 
stealthily and curiously, as men eye 
a prisoner who is about to suffer exe- 
cution. His countenance during that 
brief glance was unobserved, but you 
might have read there something 
sinister and cruel. 

“T forget—had the Bishop come 
when you left us?’ said Sir Jekyl, 
laying his hand lightly from behind 
on the arm of Varbarriere. The dark- 
featured man winced—Sir Jekyl’s 
voice sounded unpleasantly in his 
reverie. 

“Ah! Oh! The Bishop? Yes— 
the Bishop was here when I left ; 
he had been here a day or two,” 
answered Varbarriere, with a kind of 
effort. 

“Then I need not introduce you— 
you're friends already,” said Sir 
Jekyl. 

At which moment the assembled 
party learned that dinner awaited 
them, and the murmured arrange- 
ments for the pro®ssion commenced, 
and the drawing-room was left to the 
click of the Louis Quatorze clock and 
the sadness of solitude. 

“ We had such a dispute, Monsieur 
Varbarriere, while you were away,” 
said Miss Blunkett. 

“ About me, I hope,” answered the 
gentleman addressed, in tolerable 
English, and with a gallant jocularity. 
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“Well, no—not about you,” said 
old Miss Blunkett, timidly. 

“But I se wished for you to take 
part in the argument.” 

“ And why wish for me?” answered 
the sardonic old fellow,amused, maybe 
the least bit-in the world flattered. 

“ Well, I think you have the power, 
Monsieur Varbarriere, of putting a 
great deal in very few words—I mean 
of making an argument so clear and 
short.” 

Varbarriere laughed indulgently, 
and began to think Miss Blunkett a 
rather intelligent person. 

“* And what was the subject, pray?” 

“Whether life was happier in town 
or country.” 

“Oh! the old debate—country 
mouse against town mouse,” replied 
Varbarriere. 

“Ah, just so—so true—I don’t 
think any one said that, and—and— 
I do wish to know which side you 
would have taken.” 

* The condition being that it should 
be all country or all town, of course, 
and that we were to retain our in- 
comes.” 

“* Yes—certainly,” said Miss Blun- 
kett, awaiting his verdict, with a little 
bit of bread suspended between her 
fore finger and thumb. 

““Well, then, I should pronounce, 
at once, for the country,” said Var- 
barriere. 

“Tm so glad—that’s just what I 
said. I’m sure, said I, I should have 
Monsieur Varbarriere on my’side if 
he were here. I’m so glad I was 
right. Did not you hear me say that?” 
said she, addressing Lady Jane Len- 
nox, whose steady look, obliquely 
from across the table a little higher 
up, disconcerted her. 

y Jane was not thinking of the 
debate, and asked in her quiet haughty 
way— 

@ What is it?” 

“Did I not say, yesterday, that 
Monsieur Varbarriere would vote for 
the country, in our town or country 
argument, if he were here ?” 

“Oh! did you? Yes, I believe you 
did. I was not listening.” 

“ And which side, pray, Lady Jane, 
would you have taken in that ancient 
debate ?” inquired Varbarfiere, who 
cer felt constrained to address 

er. 

“ Neither side,” answered she. 

“What ! neither town nor country 
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—and how, then?” inquired Varbar- 
riere, with a shrug and a smile. 

“T think there is as much hypo- 
crisy and slander in one as the other, 
and I should have a new way—-people 
living like the Chinese, in boats, and 
never going on shore.” 

Varbarriere laughed—twiddled abit 
of bread between his fingerand thumb, 
and leaned back, and looked down, 
still smiling, by the edge of his plate ; 
and was there not a little flush under 
the dark brown tint of his face. 

“That would be simply prison,” 
ejaculated Miss Blunkett. 

“Yes, prison ; and is not anything 
better than liberty with its liabilities ? 
Why did Lady Hester Stanhope go 
into exile in the East, and why do 
sane men and women go into monas- 
teries ?” 

Varbarriere looked at her with an 
odd kind of interest, and sighed with- 
out knowing it ; and he helped him- 
self curiously to sweet-bread, a minute 
later, and for a time his share in the 
conversation flagged. 

Lady Jane, he thought, was looking 
decidedly better than when he left— 
very well, in fact—very well indeed 
—not at all like a person with any- 
thing pressing heorthe on her mind. 

He glanced at her again. She was 
talking to old Sir Paul Blunkett in a 
bold, careless way, which showed no 
sign of hidden care or fear. 

“Have you been to town since ?” 
inquired Sir Jekyl, who happened to 
catch Varbarriere’s eye at that mo- 
ment, and availed himself of amomen- 
tary lull in what we term the con- 
versation, to put his question. 

“No; you think I have been plea- 
suring, but it was good honest busi- 
ness, I assure you.” 

“Lady Alice here fancied you 
might have seen the General, and 
learned something about his plans,” 
continued Sir Jekyl. 

“What General ?—Lennox—eh ?” 
inquired Varbarriere. 

‘Yes. What’s your question, Lady 
Alice ?’ said the Baronet, turning to 
that lady, and happily not observing 
an odd expression in Varbarriere’s 
countenance. 

“No question ; he has not been to 
London,” answered the old lady, 


drawing her shawl which she chose 
to dine in, about her, chillily.” 

“Ts it anything J can answer?” 
threw in Lady Jane, who, superbly 
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tranquil as she looked, would have 
liked to pull and box Lady Alice's 
ears at that moment. 

“Oh no, I fancy not ; it’s only the 
old question, when are we to see the 
General ; is he coming back at all ?” 

“T wish any one could help me to 
an answer,” laughed Lady Jane, with 
a slight uneasiness, which might have 
been referred to the pique which 
would not have been unnatural in a 
handsome wife neglected. 

“T begin to fear I shall leave Mar- 
lowe without having seen him,” said 
Lady Alice peevishly. 


“Yes, and it is not complimentary 


you know; he disappeared just the’ 


day before you came, and he won’t 
come back till you leave; men are 
such mysterious fellows, don’t you 
think ?” said Sir Jekyl. 

“Tt does n’t look as if he liked her 
company. Did he ever meet you, 
Lady Alice?’ inquired Sir Paul 
Blunkett in his bluff way, without at 
all intending to be uncivil. 

“That you think would account 
for it ; much obliged to you, Sir Paul,” 
said Lady Alice sharply. 

Sir Paul did not see it, or what she 
was driving at, and looked at her 
therefore with a grave curiosity, for 
he did perceive that she was 
offended. 

“Sir Paul has a way of hitting 
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people very hard, has not he, Lady 
Alice? and then leaving them to re- 
cover of themselves,” said Sir Jekyl. 

“There’s not a great deal of civil- 
ity wasted among you,” observed Lady 
Alice. 

“T only meant,” said Sir Paul, who 
felt that he should place himself 
right, “that I could not see why 
General Lennox should avoid ar 4 
Alice, unless he was acquainted wit 
her. There’s nothing in that ?”’ 

“‘ By-the-by, Lady Alice,” said Sir 
Jekyl, who apprehended a possible 
scene from that lady’s temper, and 
like a good shepherd wished to see 
his flock pow 1 peaceably together— 
“T find I can let you have any quan- 
tity you like of that plant you ad- 
mired yesterday. I forget its name, 
and the Bishop says he has got one 
at the Palace with a scarlet blossom ; 
so, perhaps, if you make interest with 
him—what do you say, my Lord ?” 

So having engaged the good Bishop 
in floral conversation with that fiery 
spirit, the Baronet asked Sir Paul 
whether he believed all that was said 
about the great American cow ; and 
what he thought of the monster 
parsnip? and thus he set him and 
Lady Alice ambling on different 
tracks, so that there was no risk of 
their breaking lances again. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


A VISITER IN THE LIBRARY. 


THE company were now pecking at 
those fruits over which Sir Jekyl was 
wont to chuckle grimly, making 
pleasant satire on his gardener, 
vowing he kept an Alladin’s garden, 
and that his green-gages were emer- 
alds, and his gooseberries rubies. 

In the midst of the talk the grave 
and somewhat corpulent butler stood 
behind his master’s chair, and mur- 
mured something mildly in his ear. 

“ What's his name?” inquired Sir 
Jekyl. 

«Pallet, please, sir.” 

“Pullet! I never heard of him. 
If he had come a little earlier with a 
knife and fork in his back, we’d have 
given a good account of him.” 

His jokes were chuckled to Lady 
Alice, who received them drowsily. 

“Where have you put him?” 

“Tn the library, please, sir.” 


“What kind of looking person ?” 

“ A middlish sort of a person, ray- 
ther respectable, I should say, sir; 
but dusty from his journey.” 

“Well, give him some wine, and 
let him have dinner, if he has not 
had it before, and bring in his card 
just now.” 

All this occurred ,without exciting 
attention or withdrawing Sir Jekyl 
from any sustained conversation, for 
he and Lady Alice had been left high 
and dry on the bank together by the 
flow and ebb of talk which at this mo- 
ment kept the room ina rattle; and 
Sir Jekyl only now and then troubled 
her with a word. 

“Pullet !” thought Sir Jekyl, he 
knew not why, uneasily. Who the 
devil’s Pullet, and what the plague 
can Pullet want? It can’t be Paul- 
ett—can it? There’s nothing on earth 
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Paulett could want of me, and he 
would not come at this hour. Pul- 
let—Pullet—let us see.” But he 
could not see, there was not a soul he 
knew who bore that name. 

“He’s eating his dinner, sir, the 
gentleman, sir, in the small parlour, 
and says you'll know him quite well, 
sir, when you see him,” murmured 
the butler, and more— 

“ Have you got his card ?” 

“ He said, sir, please, it would be 
time enough when he had heat his 
dinner.” 

“Well, so it will.” 

And Sir Jekyl drank a glass -of 
claret, and returned to his rumina- 
tions. 

“So, I shall know Pullet quite 
well when I see him,” mused the 
baronet, and he’ll let me have his 
card when he has had his dinner—a 
cool gentleman, whatever else he may 
be.” About this Pullet however, 
Sir Jekyl experienced a most uncom- 
fortable suspense and curiosity. A 
bird of ill omen he seemed to him—an 
angel of sorrow, he knew not why, in 
a mask. 

While the Baronet sipped his claret, 
and walked quite alone in the midst 
of his company, picking his anxious 
steps, and hearing strange sounds 
through his valley of the shadow of 
death, the promiscuous assemblage 
of ladies and gentlemen dissolved 
itself. The fair sex rose after their 
wont, smiled their last on the sable 
file of gentlemen, who stood politely, 
napkin in hand, simpering over the 
backs of theirchairs;and, some of them 
majestically alone, others sliding their 
fair hands affectionately within the 
others’ arms, glided through the door 
in celestial procession. 

“T shall leave you to-morrow, 
Sir Jekyl,” —_ the Bishop, grave- 
ly, changing his seat to one just 
vacated beside his host, and bringing 
with him his principal chattels, his 
wine-glasses and napkin. 

“T do hope, my lord, yow’lf re- 
consider that,” interrupted Sir Jekyl, 
laying his fingers kindly on the pre- 
late’s purple sleeve. A dismal cloud 
in Sir Jekyl’s atmosphere was just 
then drifting over him, and he clung 
as men do under such shadows to the 
contact of good and early friend- 


ship. 
“T am, I assure you, very sorry, 
and have enjoyed your hospitality 
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much—very much; but we can’t 
rest long, you know : we hold a good 
many strings, and matters won’t 
wait our convenience.” 

“T’m only afraid you are. over- 
worked ; but, of course, I understand 
how you feel, and shan’t press,” said 
Sir Jekyl. 

e a I was looking for you to-day 
in the library,” resumed the Bishop, 
“ anxious for a few minutes, on a sub- 
ject I glanced at when I arrived.” 

“T—I know,’ said Sir Jekyl, a 
little hesitatingly. 

“Yes, the dying wish of poor Sir 
Harry Marlowe, your father,” mur- 
mured the Bishop, looking into his 
claret glass, which he slowly turned 
about by the stem ; and to do him 
justice there was not a quarter of a 
glassful remaining in the bottom. 

“T know—to be sure. I quite agree 
with your lordship’s view. I wish 
to tell you that—quite, I assure you. 
I don’t—I really don’t at all under- 
stand his reasons ; but as you say, it 
is a case for implicit submission. I 
intend, I assure you, actually to take 
down that room during the spring. 
It is of no real use, and rather oak 
the house.” 

“T am happy, my dear Sir Jekyl, 
to hear you speak with so much 
decision on thesubject—truly happy ;” 
and the venerable prelate laid his 
hand with a gentle dignity on the 
cuff of Sir Jekyl’s dress-coat, after 
the manner of a miniature benedic- 
tion. “I may then discharge that 
quite from my mind ?” 

“Certainly—quite, my lord. I ac- 
cept your views implicitly.” 

“And the box—the other wish— 
you know,” murmured the Bishop. 

“T must honestly say, I can’t the 
least understand what can have been 
in my poor father’s mind when he 
told me to—to do what was right 
with it—was not that it? For Ido 
assure you, for the life of me, I can’t 
think of anything to be done with it 
but let it alone. I pledge you my 
honour, however, if I ever do get the 
least inkling of his meaning, I will 
respect it as implicitly as the other.” 

“Now, now—that’s exactly what 


I wish. I’m perfectly satisfied you'll 
do what’s right.” 
And as he spoke the Bishop’s coun- 


tenance brightened, and he drank 
slowly, looking up toward the ceiling, 
that quarter of a glass of claret on 
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which he had gazed for so long in the 
bottom of the crystal chalice. 

Just then the butler once more in- 
clined his head from the back of Sir 
Jekyl’s chair, and presented a card to 
his master on the little salver at his 
left side. It bore the inscription, 
“ Mr. Pelters, Camelia Villa ;” and 
across this, perpendicularly, after 
the manner of a joint “acceptance” of 
the firm, was written—“ Pelters and 
Crowe, Chambers, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields,” in bold black pencilled lines. 

“Why did not you tell me that be- 
fore ?’ whispered the baronet, tartly, 
half rising with the card in his 
hand. 

“T was not haware, Sir Jekyl. The 
— said his name exactly like 

ullet.” 

“In the library? Well—tell him 


- I'm coming,” said Sir Jekyl; and his 


heart sank, he knew not why. 

“Beg your pardon, my lord, for a 
moment—my nian of business, all the 
way from London, and, I fancy, in a 
hurry. I shall get rid of him with a 
word or two—you'll excuse me ? 
Dives, will you oblige me—take my 

lace for a moment, and see that the 
ttledoes not stop, or, Doocey, will 
you—Dives is doing duty at the foot. 

Doocey had hopes that the consul- 
tation with the butler portended a 
bottle of that wonderful Constantia 
which he had so approved two days 
before, and took his temporary seat 
hopefully. 

Rr Jekyl, with a general apology, 
and a smile, glided away without 
fuss, and the talk went on much as 
before. 

When the parlour door shut behind 
Sir Jekyl, his face darkened. “I know 
it’s some stupid thing,” he thought, 
as he walked down the gallery with 
rapid steps, toward the study, the 
sharp air agitating, as he did so, his 
snowy neck-tie and glossy curls. 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Pelters—very 
happy tosee you. I had nota notion 
it was you—the stupid fellow gave 
me quite another name. Quite well, 
T hope ?” 

" Quite well, Sir Jekyl, I thank you 
—a—quite well,” said the attorney, a 
stoutish, short, wealthy-looking man, 
with a massive gold chain, a resolute 
countenance, and a bullet head, with 
close cut grayish hair. 

“Well—a—well, and what has 
brought you down here? Very glad 


to see you, you know; but you would 
not run down for fun, I’m afraid,” 
said Sir Jekyl. 

“ Au—no—au, well, Sir Jekyl, it 
has turned out, sir—by gad, sir, I 
believe them fellows ave in England, 
after all!” 

“ What do you mean by them fel- 
lows?” said Sir Jekyl, with a very 
dark look, unconsciously repeating 
the attorney’s faulty grammar. 

“Strangways and Deverell, you 
know —I mean them — Herbert 
Strangways, and a young man named 
Deverell—they’re in England, I’ve 
been informed, very private—and 
Strangways has been with Smith, 
Rumsey, and Snagg—the office—you 
know ; and there is something on the 
stocks there.” 

As the attorney delivered this piece 
of intelligence he kept his eyeshrewd- 
ly on Sir Jekyl, rather screwed and 
wrinkled, as a man looks against'a 
storm. 

“Oh !—is that all? There’s no- 
thing very alarming, is there, in that ? 
—though, d—— me, I don’t see, Mr. 
Pelters, how you reconcile your pre- 
sent statement with what you and 
your partner wrote to me twice with- 
in the last few weeks.” 

“Very true, Sir Jekyl; perfectly 
true, sir. Our information misled us 
totally; they have been devilish sharp, 
sir—devilish sly. We never were 
misled before about that fellow’s 
movements—not that they were ever 
of any real importance.” 

“ And why do you think them— 
but maybe you don’t—of more im- 
portance now ?” 

Pelters looked unpleasantly import- 
ant, and shook his head. 

“What is it—I suppose I may 
know ?” said Sir Jekyl. 

“Tt looks mnetin, His Tokyl, there’s 
no denying that—in fact, very queer- 
ish, indeed—both me and my partner 
think so. You recollect the iat ? 

“ No—devil a deed—d—— them 
all !=-I don’t remember one of them. 
Why, you seem to forget it’s nearly ten 
years ago,” interrupted the baronet.” 

“Ah! no—not ten—the copy of 
the deed that we got hold of, pre- 
tending to be a marriage settlement. 
It was brought us you know ina very 
odd way, but quite fair.” 

“Yes, I do remember—yes, to be 
sure—that thing you thought was a 
forgery, and put in our way to fright- 
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en us. Well, and do you fancy that’s 
a genuine thing now ?” 

“T always thought it might—I 
think it may—in fact, I think it is. 
We have got a hint they rely on it. 
And here’s a point to be noted: the 
deed fixes five-and-twenty as the pe- 
riod of his majority; and just as he 
attains that age, his father being 
nearly that time dead, they put their 
shoulders to the wheel.” 

“Put their d—d numbskulls un- 
der it, you mean. How can they 
move—how can they stir? Id like 
to know how they can touch my title? 
I don’tcare a curse about them. What 
the plague’s frightening you and 
Crowe now? I'm blest if I don’t 
think you’re growing old. Why can’t 
you stick to your own view !—you 
say one thing one day and another 
the next. Egad, there’s no knowing 
where to have you.” 

The baronet was talking bitterly, 
scornfully, and with all proper con- 
tempt of his adversaries, but there’s 
no denying he looked very pale. 

“And there certainly is activity 
there ; cases have been with counsel 
on behalf of Guy Deverell, the son 
and heir of the deceased,” pursued 
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Mr. Pelters, with his hands in his 
ockets, looking grimly up into the 
aronet’s face. 

“Won't you sit down ?—do sit 
down, Pelters ; and you haven’t had 
wine ?” said Sir Jekyl. 

“Thanks—I’ve had some sherry.” 

“Well, you must have some claret. 
Td like a glass myself.” 

He had rung the bell, and aservant 
appeared. 

“ Get claret and glasses for two.” 

The servant vanished deferentially. 

“T’m not blaming you, mind ; but 
is not it odd we should have known 
nothing of this son, and this pretend- 
ed marriage till now ?” 

“Odd !—oh dear, no !—you don’t 
often know half so much of tlie case 
at the other side—nothing at all often 
till it’s on the file.” 

“Precious satisfactory !” sneered 
Sir Jekyl. 

“ When we beat old Lord Levesham, 
in Blount and Levesham, they had 
not a notion, no more than the man 
in the moon, what we were going on, 
till we produced the release, and got 
a direction, egad.” And the attorney 
laughed over that favourite recol- 
lection. 


CHAPTER XL. 


PELTERS OPENS HIS MIND, 


“TAKE a glass of claret. This is 
*32; maybe you'd like some port 
better ?” 

“No, thanks, this will do very 
nicely,” said the accommodating at- 
torney. “Thirty-two? So it is, 
egad ! and uncommon fine too.” 

“T hope you can give me a day or 
two—not business, of course—I mean 
by way of holiday,” said Sir Jekyl. 
“A little country air will do you 
a world of good—set you up for the 
term.” 

Mr. Pelters smiled, and shook his 
head shrewdly. 

“Quite out of the question, Sir 
Jekyl, I thank you all the same— 
business tumbling in too fast just 
now —I daren’t stay away another 
day—no, no—ha, ha, ha !—no rest for 
us, sir—no rest for the wicked. But 
this thing, you know, looks rather 
queerish, we thought—a little bit 
urgent: the other party has been so 
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sly ; and no want of money, sir—the 
sinews of war—lots of tin there.” 

“Yes, of course ; and lots of tin 
here, too. I fancy fellows don’t like 
to waste money only to hold their 
own ; but, egad, if it comes to be a 
yull at the long purse, all the worse 
or them,” threw in the baronet. 

“And their intending, you know, 
to set up this marriage,” continued 
the attorney without minding ; and 
that Herbert Strangways being over 
here with the young pretender, as we 
call him, under his wing ; and Strang- 
ways is a deuced clever fellow, and 
takes a devilish sound view of a 
case when he lays his mind to it. It 
was he that re-opened that great 
bankruptcy case of Onslow and 
Grawley, you remember.” 

Sir Jekyl assented, but did not re- 
member. 

And a devilish able bit of chess- 
play that was on both sides—no end 
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of concealed property — brought 
nearly sixty thousand pounds into 
the fund, egad. The creditors passed 
a vote, you remember—spoke very 
handsomely of him. Monstrous able 
fellow, egad.” 

“A monstrous able fellow he’ll be 
if he gets my property, egad. It 
seems to me you Pelters and Crowe 
are half in love with him,” said Sir 
Jecky] flushed and peevish. 

“We'll hit him a hard knock or 
two yet for all that—ha, ha !—or I’m 
mistaken,” rejoined old Mr. Pelters. 

“Do you know him?” inquired 
Sir Jekyl ; and the servant at the 
same time appearing in answer to his 
previous summons, he said— 

“Go to the parlour and tell Mr.+ 
Doocey—you know, gwietly—that I 
am detained by business, but that 
we'll join them in a little time in the 
drawing-room.” 

So the servant, with a reverence, de- 
parted. 

“T say, do you?” 

“Just a little. Seven years ago, 
when I was at Havre, he was stopping 
there too. A very gentlemanlike 
man—sat beside him twice at the 
table d’hote. I could see he knew 
d—d well who I was—wide awake, 
very agreeable man, very—wonder- 
ful’ well-informed. Wonderful ups 
and downs that fellow’s had—clever 
fellow—ha, ha, ha! I mentioned you, 
Sir Jekyl ; I wanted to hear if he’d 
say anything—fishing, hey ¢ Old file, 
you know”—and the attorney winked 
and grinned agreeably at Sir Jekyl. 
“Capital claret this — cap-i-tal, by 
Jupiter! It came in natural enough. 
We were talking of England, you 
see. He was asking questions ; and 
so, talking of country gentlemen, and 
county influence, and parliamentary 
life, you know, I brought in you, and 
asked him if he knew Sir Jekyl Mar- 





lowe.” Another wink and a grin 
here. . “I asked, a bit suddenly, you 


know, to see how he’d take it. Did not 
show, egad, more than that decanter-— 
ha, ha, ha!—devilish cool dog—mon- 
strous clever fellow—not a bit ; and 
he said he did not know you—had 
not that honour; but he knew a 
great deal of you, and he spoke very 
handsomely—upon my honour quite 
au—au—handsomely of you, he did.” 

“ Vastly obliged to him,” said Sir 
Jekyl; but though he sneered I think 
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he was pleased. “ You don’t recollect 
what he said, I dare say ?” 

“ Well, I cannot exactly.” 

“Did he mention any unpleasant- 
ness ever between us?” continued 
Sir Jekyl. 

“Yes, he said there had, and that 
he was afraid Sir Jekyl might not 
remember his name with satisfaction ; 
but he, for his part, liked to forget 
and forgive—that kind of thing, you 
know, and young fellows being too 
hot-headed, you know. I really—I 
don’t think S bears you personally 
any ill-will.” 

“There has certainly been time 
enough for anger to cool a little, and 
I really, for my part, I never felt any- 
thing of the kind towards him ; I can 
honestly say that, and I dare say he 
knows it. I merely want to protect 
myself against — against madmen, 
egad,” said Sir Jekyl. 

“T think that copy of a marriage 
settlement you showed me had no 
names in it,” he resumed. 

“ No, the case is all put like a moot- 
point, not a name in it. It’s all non- 
sense, too, because every man in my 
profession knows a copying clerk 
never has a notion of the meaning of 
anything—letter, deed, pleading— 
nothing he. copies—not an iota, by 
Jove !” 

“ Finish the bottle ; you must not 
send it away,” said Sir Jekyl. 

“Thanks, ’'m doing very nicely ; 
and now as they may open fire sud- 
denly I want to know”’—here the at- 
torney’s eyes glanced at the door, and 
his voice dropped a little—“ any in- 
formation of a confidential sort that 
may guide us in—in” 

“ Why I fancy it’s all confidential, 
isn’t it !” answered Sir Jekyl. 

Certainly—but aw—but—I meant 
—youknow—there was aw—a—there 
was a talk, you know, about a deed. 
Eh?” 

“ T—I—yes, I’ve heard—I know 
what you mean,” answered Sir Jekyl, 

ouring a little claret into his glass. 
toma those fellows—they lost a 
deed, and they were d—d impertinent 
about it ; they wanted — you know 
it’s a long time ago—to try and slur 
my poor father about it—I don’t 
know exactly how, only, I think, 
there would have been an action for 
slander very likely about it, if it had 
not stopped of itself.” 
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Sir Jekyl sipped his claret. 

“T shan’t start till three o'clock 
train to-morrow, if you have anything 
to say to me,” said the attorney, 
looking darkly and expectingly in Sir 
Jekyl’s face. 

“Yes, Pll think over everything. 
Td like to have a good talk with you 
in the morning. You sleep here, you 
know, of course.” 

“Very kind. I hope I shan’t be 
in your way, Sir Jekyl. Very happy.” 

Sir Jekyl rang the bell. 

“T shan’t let you off to-morrow, 
unless you really can’t help it,” he 
said; and, the servant entering, “ Tell 
Mrs. Sinnot that Mr. Pelters remains 
here to-night, and would wish— 
do you t—to run up to your room. 
Where’s your luggage ?” 

“Precious light luggage it is. I 
left it at the hotel in the town—a 
small valise, and a” —— 

“ Get it up here, do you mind, and 
let us know when Mr. Pelters’ room 
is ready.” 

“ Don’t be long about dressing ; we 
must join the ladies, you know, in the 
drawing-room. I wish, Pelters, there 
was no such thing as business; and 
that all attorneys, except you and 
Crowe, of course, were treated in this 
and the next world according to their 
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deserts,” an ambiguous compliment, 
at which, Pelters nodded slyly, with 
his hands in his pockets. 

“You'll have to get us all the in- 
formation you can scrape together, 
Sir Jekyl. You see they may have 
evidence of that deed- I mean the 
lost one, you know—and proving a 
marriage and the young gentleman 
legitimate. It may be a serious case— 
upon my word a very serious case— 
do you see? And term begins, you 
know, immediately, so there really 
is no time to lose, and there’s no 
harm in being ready.” 

“Tl have a long talk with you 
about it in the morning, and [’'m 
devilish glad you came—curse the 
whole thing.” 

The servant here came to say that 
Mr. Pelters’ room was ready, and his 
luggage sent for to the town. 

“Come up, then—we’ll look at your 
room.” . 

So up they went, and Pelters de- 
clared himself charmed. 

“Come to my room, Mr. Pelters 
—it’s a long way off, and a confound- 
edly shabby crib; but I’ve got some 
very good cigars there,” said Sir 
Jekyl, who was restless, and wished 
to hear the attorney more fully on 
this hated business. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


THE PIPE OF PEACE. 


Str Jekyt marched Mr. Pelters 
down the great stair again, intending 
to make the long journey rearward. 
As they reached the foot of the stairs, 
Monsieur Varbarriere, candle in hand, 
was approaching it on the way to his 
room. He was walking leisurely, as 
large men do after dinner, and was 
still some way off. 

“By Jove! Why did not you tell 
me?” exclaimed the attorney, stopping 
short. ““By the law! you’ve got him 


“* Monsieur Varbarriere ?” said the 
baronet. 

“Mr. Strangways, sir—that’s he.” 

“That Strangways!” echoed the 
baronet. 

“ Herbert Strangways,” whispered 
Mr. Pelters, and by this time M. Var- 
barriere was under the rich oak arch- 
way, and stopped, smiling darkly, and 
bowing a little to the baronet, who 


was for a moment surprised into 
silence. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Strangways, 
sir,” said the attorney, advancing 
with a shrewd resolute smile, and ex- 
tending his hand. 

M. Varbarriere without the slightest 
embarrassment, took it, bowing with 
a courtly gravity. 

“Ah, Monsieur Pelters !—yes, in- 
deed—very happy to meet you again.” 

“Yes, sir—very happy, Mr. Strang- 
ways; so am I. Did not know you 
were in this part of the world, Mr. 
Strangways, sir. You remember 
Havre, sir.” 

“Perfectly—yes. You did not know 
me by the name of Varbarriere, which 
name I adopted on purchasing the 
Varbarriere estates shortly after I 
met you at Havre, on becoming a 
naturalized subject of France.” 

“Wonderful little changed, Mon- 
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sieur Barvarrian—fat, sir—a_ little 
stouter—in good case, Mr. Strang- 
ways ; but six years, you know, sir, 
does not cownt for nothing—ha, ha, 
ha !” 

“You have the goodness to flatter 
me, I fear,” answered Varbarriere, 
with a smile somewhat contemptuous, 
and in his deep tones of banter. 

“This is my friend, Mr. Strang- 
ways, if he’ll allow me to call him 
so— Mr. Herbert Strangways, Sir 
Jekyl,” said the polite attorney, pre- 
senting his own guest to the baronet. 

“ And so, Monsieur Varbarriere, I 
find I have an additional reason to 
rejoice in having made your acquaint- 
ance, inasmuch as it revives a very 
old one, so old that I almost fear you 
may have forgotten it. You remem- 
na! our poor friend, Guy Deverell, 
and”—— 

“Perfectly, Sir Jekyl, and I was 
often tempted to ask you the same 
question ; but—but you know there’s 
a melancholy—and we were so very 
happy here, I had not courage to 
invite the sadness of the retrospect, 
though a very remote one. I ea 
I was right, Sir Jekyl. Life’s true 
philosophy is to extract from the pre- 
sent all it can yield of happiness, and 
to bury our dead out of our sight.” 

“T dare say—I’m much of that way 
of thinking myself. And—dear me !—- 
I—I suppose I’m very much altered.” 
He was looking at Varbarriere, and 
trying to recover in the heavy frame 
and ponderous features before him 
the image of that Herbert Strang- 
ways, who, in the days of his early 
coxcombery, he had treated with a 
becoming impertinence. 

“No — you're wonderfully little 
dameea—{ say honestly-.quite won- 
derfully like what I remember you. 
And I—I know what a transforma- 
tion I am—perfectly,” said Varbar- 
riere. 

And he stood before Sir Jekyl, as 
he would display a portrait, full front 
—Sir Jekyl held his silver candle- 
stick in his hand, Monsieur Varbar- 
riere his in his—and they stood face 
to face—in a dream of the past. 

Varbarriere’smysticsmile expanded 
to a grin, and the grin broke into a 
laugh—deep and loud—not insulting 
—not sneering. 

In that explosion of sonorous and 
enigmatic merriment Sir Jeky] joined 
—perhaps a little hesitatingly and 
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coldly, for he was tryitig, I think, to 
read the riddle—wishing to be quite 
sure that he might be pleased, and 
accept these vibrations as sounds of 
reconciliation. 

There was nothing quite to forbid 
it. 

“T see,” said Monsieur Varbar- 
riere, in tones still disturbed by 
laughter, “in spite of your politeness, 
Sir Jekyl, what sort of impression 
my metamorphosis produces. Where 
is the raw-boned youth—so tall and 
gawky—that—egad, London bucks 
were ashamed to acknowledge him in 
the street ? and when they did speak 
could not forbear breaking his gawky 
bones with their jokes—ha, ha, ha! 
Now, lo! here he stands—the grand 
old black swine, on hind legs—hog- 
backed---and with mighty paunch and 
face all draped in fat. Bah ! ha, ha, 


ha! What a magician is Father 
Time! Look and laugh, sir— you 


cannot laugh more than I.” 

“T laugh at your.fantastic carica- 
ture, so utterly unlike what I see. 
There’s a change, it’s true, but no more 
than years usually bring; and, by 
Jove, ’'d much rather any day grow 
a little full, for my part, then turn, 
like some fellows, into a scarecrow.” 

“* No, no—no scarecrow, certainly,” 
still laughed Varbarriere. 

“Egad, no,” laughed the attorney 
in chorus. “ No corners there, sir— 
ribs well covered—hey ? nothing like 
it coming on winter,’ and grinning 
pleasantly, he winked at Sir Jeky]l, 
who somehow neither heard nor saw 
him, but said— 

“ Mr. Pelters, my law adviser here, 
was good enough to say he'd 
come to my room, which you know 
so well, Monsieur Varbarriere, and 
smoke a cigar. You can’t do better— 
pray let me persuade you.” 

e was in fact tolerably easily per- 
suaded ; and the three gentleman to- 
gether—Sir Jeky] feeling as if he was 
walking in a dream, and leading the 
way afiably, reached that snuggery 
which Varbarriere had visited so 
often before. 

“ Just one—they are so good,” said 
he. “We are to go to the drawing 
room—aren’t we ?” 

“Oh, certainly. I think you'll 
like these—they’re rather good Mr. 
Pelters. You know them, Monsieur 
Varbarriere.” 

“T’ve hardly ever smoked such 
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tobacco. Once, by a chance, at Lyons, 
I lighted on a box very like these—that 
is, about a third of them—but hardly 
so good.” 

“* We’ve smoked some of these very 
pleasantly, together,” said Sir Jekyl, 
cultivating genial relations. 

Varbarriere, who had already one 
between his lips, grunted a polite 
assent with a nod. You would have 
thought that his whole soul was in his 
tobacco, as his dark eyes dreamily 
followed the smoke that thinly stream- 
ed from his lips. His mind, however, 
was busy in conjecturing what the 
attorney had come about, and how 
much he knew of his case, and his 
plans. So the three gentlemen puffed 
away in silence for a time: 

“Your nephew, Mr. Guy Strang- 
ways, I hope we are soon to see him 
again !” asked Sir Jekyl, removing 
his cigar for a moment. 

“You are very good. Yes, I hope. 
In fact, though I call it business, it is 
only a folly which displeases me, 
which he has promised shall end ; 
and whenever I choose toshake hands, 
he will come to my side. There is 
no real quarrel, mind,” and Varbar- 
riere laughed, “only I must cure him 
of his nonsense.” 

“ Well, then we may hope very soon 
to see Mr. Strangways. I ca// him 
Strangways, you know, because he 
has assumed that name, I suppose, 
permanently.” 

“Well, Ithink so. His real name is 
Deverell—a very near relation, and, 
in fact, representative of our poor 
friend, Guy. His friends all thought 
it best he should drop it, with its sad 
associations, and assume a name that 
may be of some little use to him 
among more affluent relatives,” said 
M. Varbarriere, who had resolved to 
be frank as day and harmless as 
doves, and to disarm suspicion ad- 
roitly. 

“A particularly handsome fellow 
—a distinguished looking young man. 
How many things, Monsieur Varbar- 
riere, we wish undone as we get on 
in life.” 

The attorney lay back in his chair, 
his hands in his pockets, his heels on 
the carpet, his cigar pointing up to 
the ceiling and his eyes closed luxu- 
riously. He intended making a note 
of everything. 

“T hope to get him on rapidly in 
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the French service,” resumed Var- 
barriere, “and I can make him pretty 
comfortable myself while I live, and 
more so after I’m gone; and in the 
meantime I’m glad to put him ina 
field where he must exert himself, 
and see something of labour as well 
as of life.” 

There was a knock at the door, 
and the intelligence that Mr. Pelters’ 
luggage was in his room. He would 
have stayed, perhaps, but Sir Jekyl, 
smiling, urged haste, and as his cigar 
was out he departed. When he was 
quite gone, Sir Jekyl rose smiling, and 
extended his hand to Varbarriere, who 
took it smiling in his own way; also, 
Sir Jekyl was looking in the face of 
the large man who stood before him, 
and returning his gaze a little cloudily; 
and laughing, both shook hands for 
a good while, and there was nothing 
but this low-toned laughter between 
them. 

“ At all events, Herbert, I’m glad 
we have met, very glad—very, very. 
I did not think oa ae felt it quite 
this way. I’ve your forgiveness to 
ask for a great deal. I never mistook 
any one so much in my life. I be- 
lieve you are a devilish good fellow ; 
but—but I fancied, you know, for a 
long time, that you had taken a 
hatred to me, and—and I have done 
you great injustice ; and I wish very 
much I could be of any use to—to 
that fine young fellow, and show any 
kindness worth the name towards 

ou.” 

Sir Jekyl’s eyes were moist, he was 
smiling, and he was shaking Varbar- 
riere’s powerful hand very kindly. I 
cannot analyse his thoughts and feel- 
ings in that moment of confusion. 
It had overcome him suddenly—it 
had in some strange way even touch- 
ed Varbarriere. Was there dimly 
seen by each a kindly solution of a 
life-long hatred—a possibility of some- 
thing wise, perhaps self-sacrificing, 
that led to reconciliation and sere- 
nity in old days ? 

Varbarriere leaned his great shoul- 
ders to the wall, his hand still in Sir 
Jekyl’s, still smiling, and looked al- 
most sorrowfully, while he uttered 
something between along pant and 


sigh. 

“Wonderful thing life is—terrible 
battle, life?’ murmured Varbarriere, 
leaning against the wall, with his 
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dark eyes raised to the far cornice, 
and looking away and through and 
beyond it into some far star. 
here are times when your wide- 
awake gentlemen dream a little, and 
Sir Jekyl laughed a pensive and 
gentle little laugh, shaking his head 
and smiling sadly in reply. 
“Did you ever read Vathec—rather 
a good horror—the fire, you know— 
ah, ha !—that’s a fire every fellow 
has a spark of in him; I know I have. 
I’ve had everything almost a fellow 
wants; but this I know, if I were 
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sure that death was only rest and 
darkness, there’s hardly a day I live 
I would not choose it.” And with 
this sentiment came a sincere and 
odd little laugh. 

“My faith! I believe it’s true,” 
said Varbarriere with a shrug, and a 
faint smile of satiety on his heavy 
features. 

“We must talk lots together, Her- 
bert—talk a great deal. You'll find 
I’m not such a bad fellow after all. 
Egad, I’m very glad you’re here !” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


4 RENCONTRE IN THE GALLERY. 


Ir was time now, however, that 
they should make their appearance 
in the drawing-room; so, for the 
present, Varbarriere departed. He 
reached his dressing-room in an un- 
defined state—a sort of light, not of 
battle fires, but of the dawn in his 
perspective ; when, all on a sudden, 
came the image of a white mous- 
tached, white-browed, grim old mili- 
tary man, glancing with a clear, cold 
eye, that could be cruel, from the 
first-class carriage window, up and 
down the platform of a gas-lit station, 
some hour and a-half away from 
Slowton, and then sternly at his 
watch. 

“The stupid old fogy !” thought 
Varbarriere, with a pang, as he re- 
vised his toilet hurriedly for the 
drawing-room. “Could that episode 
be evaded ?” 

There was no time to arrive at a 
clear opinion on this pe. nor, in- 
deed, to ascertain very clearly what his 
own wishes pointed at. So, in astate 
rather anarchic, he entered the gal- 
lery, en route for the drawing-room. 

ie Varbarriere slid forth, 
fat and black, from his doorway, with 
wondrous little noise, his bulk con- 
sidered, and instantly on his retina, 
lighted by the lamp at the cross gal- 
leries, appeared the figure of a tall 
thin female, attired in a dark cloak 
and bonnet, seated against the oppo- 
site wall, not many steps away. Its 
head turned, and he saw Donica 
Gwynn. It was an odd sort of sur- 

rise ; he had just been thinking of 


er- 
“Oh! I did not think as you were 


here, sir ; [ thought you was in Lun- 
non. 

“ Yet here I am, and you too, both 
unexpectedly.” A suspicion had 
crossed his mind. “How d’ye do, 
Mrs. Gwynn ?” 

“Well, I thank you, sir.” 

“Want me here ?” 

“No, sir, I was wrote for by mis- 
sus, please.” 

“Yes,” he said very slowly, look- 
ing hard at her. “ Very good, Mrs. 
Gwynn ; have you anything to say to 
me ¢” 

It would not do, of course, to pro- 
tract this accidental talk ; he did not 
care to be seen téte-a-téte with Donica 
Gwynn in the gallery. 

“No, sir, please, I han’t nothing 
to say, sir,” and she courtesied. 

“Very well, Mrs. Gwynn; we're 
quite secret, hey ?” and with another 
hard look, but only momentary, in her 
face, he proceeded toward the head 
of the staircase. 

“Beg parding, sir, but I think you 
dropt something.” She was pointing 
to a letter, doubled up, and a trian- 
gular corner of which stuck up from 
the floor, a few yards away. 

“Oh! thank you,” said Varbarriere, 
quickly retracing his steps, and pick- 
ing it up. 

A terrible fact for the world to 
digest is this, that some of our gentle- 
men attorneys are about the most 
slobbering men of business to be 
found within its four corners. They 
will mislay papers, and even lose 
them ; they are dilatory andindolent— 
quite the reverse of our sharp, lynx- 
eyed, energetic notions of that priest- 
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hood of Themis, and prone to every 
sort and description of lay irregu- 
larity in matters of order and: pink 


tape. 

Our friend Pelters had a first-rate 
staff, and a clockwork partner beside 
in Crowe, so that the house was a 
very regular one, and was himself, in 
good measure, the fire, bustle, and 
impetus of the firm. But every vir- 
tue has its peccant correspondent. 
If Pelters was rapid, decided, daring, 
he was also a little hand-over-hand. 
He has been seen in a hurry to sweep 
together and crunch like a eho 
a drift of bank notes, and stuff them 
so impressed into the bottom of his 
great-coat pocket? What more can 
one say ? 

This night, fussing out at his bed- 
room door, he plucked his scented 
handkerchief from his pocket, and, 
as he crossed his threshold, with it 
flirted forth a letter, which had under- 
gone considerable attrition in that re- 
ceptacle, and was nothing the whiter, 
I am bound to admit, especially about 
the edges, for its long sojourn there. 

Varbarriere knew the handwriting 
and I. M. M. initials in the left-hand 
lower angle. So, with a nod anda 
smile, he popped it into his trowsers’ 
pocket, being that degree more cau- 
tious than Pelters. 

Sir Jekyl was once more in high 
spirits. To do him justice, he had 
not affected anything. There had 
been an _ effervescence—he _ hardly 
knew how it came about. But his 
dangers seemed to be dispersing ; and, 
at the worst, were not negotiation 
and compromise within his reach ? 

Samuel Pelters, esq., gentleman 
attorney and a solicitor of the High 
Court of Chancery, like most prosper- 
ous men, had a comfortable confidence 
in himself; and having heard that 
Lady Alice Redcliffe was quarrelling 
with her lawyer, thought there could 
be no harm in his cultivating her 
acquaintance. 

he old lady was sitting in a high- 
hacked chair, very perpendicularly, 
with several shawls about and around 
her, stiff and pale; but her dusky 
eyes peered from their sunken sockets, 
in grim and isolated observation. 

Pelters strutted up. He was not, 
perhaps, a distinguished looking man, 
rather, I fear, the contrary. His face 
was broad and smirking, with a short, 
broad, blue chin, and a close crop of 
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iron-gray on his round head, and 
lenty of crafty crow’s-feet and other 
ines well placed about. 

He stood on the hearth-rug, within 
easy earshot of Lady Alice, whom he 
eyed with a shrewd glance, “ takin 
her measure,” as his phrase was, an 
preparing to fascinate his prey. 

* Awful sinash that, ma’am, on the 
Smather and Slam Junction,” said 
Pelters, having fished up a suitable 
topic. “ Frightful thing — fourteen 
killed—and they say upwards of 
seventy badly hurt. r m no chicken, 
Lady Alice, but by Jove, ma’am, I can’t 
remember any such casualty—a regu- 
lar ca-tas-trophe, ma’am !” 

And Pelters, with much feeling, 
gently lashed his paunch with his 
watch-chain and bunch of seals, an ob- 
solete decoration, which he wore—I 
believe still wears. 

Lady Alice, who glowered sternly 
on him during this speech, nodded 
abruptly with an inarticulate sound, 
and then looked to his left, at a dis- 
tant picture. 

“T trust Isee you a great deal better, 
Lady Alice. I have the pleasure, I 
believe, to address Lady Alice Redcliffe 
—aw, haw, h’m,” and the attorney 
executed his best bow, a ceremony 
rather of agility than grace. “I had 
the honour of seeing you, Lady Alice 
Redcliffe, at a shower-flow—flower- 
show, I mean—in the year—let me 
see—egad, ma’am, twelve—no—no— 
thirteen years ago. How time does 
fly! Of course all them years—thir- 
teen, egad !—has not gone for nothing. 
I dare say you don’t pérceive the 
alterations in yourself—no one does— 
I wish no one else did—that was always 
my wish to Mrs. P. of a morning— 
my good lady, Mrs. Pelters—ha, ha, 
ha! Man can’t tether time or tide, as 
the Psalm says, and every year scrib- 
bles a wrinkle ortwo. You were suf- 
fering, I heard, then, ma’am, chronic 
cough, ma’am—expectoration and all 
that.. I hope it’s abated—I know it 
will, ma’am—my poor lady is a martyr 
to it—troublesome thing—very— 
awful troublesome ! Lady Alice.’’ 

There was no reply, Lady Alice was 
still looking sternly at the picture. 

“T remember so well, ma’am, you 
were walking a little lame then, 
linked with Lord Lumdlebury—(we 
have had the honour to do business 
occasionally for his lordship)—and I 
was informed by a party with me that 
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you had been with a chiropodist. I 
don’t think much of them jockies, 
ma'am, for my part ; but if it was any- 
thing of a ae” 

Without waiting for any more, 
Lady Alice Redclifie rose in solemn 
silence to her full height, beckoned 
to Beatrix, and said grimly— 

“Tl change my seat, dear, to the 
sofa—will you help me with these 
things ?” 

Lady Alice glided awfully to the 
sofa, and the gallant Mr. Pelters in- 
stituted a playful struggle with Bea- 
trix for possession of the shawls. 

“T remember the time, miss, I 
would not have let you carry your 
share ; but, as I was saying to Lady 
Alice Redcliffe—” 

He was by this time tucking a 
shawl about her knees, which, as 
soon as she perceived, she gasped to 
Beatrix. 

“Where’s Jekyl !—I can’t have this 
any longer—call him here.” 

? was saying to you, Lady 
Alice,ma’am,ourjoints growa bitrusty 
after sixty ; and talking of bad feet, 
I passed the Smather and Slam Junc- 
tion, ma’am, only two hours after the 
collision; and egad there were four 
feet all in a row cut off by the instep, 

uitesmooth,ma’am, lyingin the blood 
Sieve, a pool as long as the passage 
up stairs—awful sight !” 

y Alice rose up again, with her 
eyes very wide, and her mouth very 
close, apparently engaged in mental 
prayer, and her face suffused with an 
angry pink, and she beckoned with 
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tremulous fingers to Sir Jekyl, who - 


was approaching with one of his pro- 
voking smiles. 

“T say, Mr. Pelters, my friend 
Doocy wants you over there ; they’re 
at loggerheads about a law point, 
and I can’t help them.” 

“ Hey ! if it’s practice I can give 
them a wrinkle maybe;” and away 
stumped the attorney, his fists in his 
pockets, smirking, to the group indi- 
cated by his host. 

“Hope I haven’t interrupted a 
conversation? What can I do for 
you ?” said Sir Jekyl, gaily. 

“What do you mean, Jekyl Mar- 
lowe—what can you mean by bringing 
such persons here? What pleasure 
can you possibly find in low and dread- 


ful society 1—none of your family 


liked it. Where did you find that 
man? How on earth did you pro- 
cure such a person. If I al 

if I had been well enough, I’d have 
rung the bell and ordered your ser- 
vant to remove him. Id have gone 
to my bedroom, sir, only that even 
there I could not have felt safe from 
his intrusions. It’s utterly intoler- 
able and preposterous !” 

“T had no idea my venerable friend, 
Pelters, could have pursued a lady 
so cruelly; but rely upon me, I'll 
protect you.” 

“T think you had better cleanse 
your house of such persons; at all 
events, I insist they shan’t be allowed 
to make their horrible sport of me !” 


said Lady Alice, darting a fiery glance 
after the agreeable attorney. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


OLD DONNIE AND LADY JANE, 


“Can you tell me, child, anything 
about that horrible fat old French- 
man, who has begun to speak English 
since his return!’ asked Lady Jane 
Lennox of Beatrix, whom shestopped, 
just touching her arm with the tip of 
er finger, as she was passing. Lady 

Jane was leaning back indolently, 
and watching the movements of M. 
Varbarriere with a disagreeable in- 
terest. 

“That's Monsicur Varbarriere,” 
answered Beatrix. 

“ Yes, I know that ; but who is he 
—what is he? I wish he were gone,” 
replied she. 


“T really know nothing about him,” 
replied Beatrix, with a smile. 

“Yes, youdo know something about 
him ; for instance, you know he’s the 
uncle of that handsome young man 
who accompanied him.” This Lady 
Jane spoke with a point which caused 
on a sudden a beautiful scarlet to 
tinge the young girl’s cheeks. 

tear ane looked at her, without 
a smile, without archness, with a 
lowering curiosity and something of 
pain, one might fancy, even of malig- 


a 
dy Jane hooked her finger in 
Beatrix’s bracelet, and lowering her 
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eyes to the carpet, remained silent, 
it seemed to the girl undecided 
whether to speak or not on some 
doubtful subject. With a vague in- 
terest Beatrix watched her handsome 
but sombre countenance, till Lady 
Jane appearing to escape from her 
thoughts, with a little toss of her 
beautiful head and afrown, said, look- 
ing up— 

“ Beatrix, I have such frightful 
dreams sometimes. | I am ill, I think; 
I’m horribly nervous to-night.” 

“Would you like to go to your 
room? Maybe if you were to lie 
down, Lady Jane ?” 

“ By-and-by, perhaps—yes.” She 
was still stealthily watching Varbar- 


riere. 

“Tl go with you—shall I?” said 
Beatrix. 

“No, you shan’t,” answered Lady 
Jane, rudely. 

“And why, Lady Jane?” asked 
Beatrix, hurt and surprised. 

“You shall never visit my room ; 
you are a good little creature. I 
could have loved you, Beatrix, but 
now I can’t.” 

“Yet I like you, and you megt me 
so! why is this ?” pleaded Beatfix. 

“T can’t say, little fool ; who ever 
knows why they like or dislike? I 
don’t. The fault, I suppose, is mine, 
not yours. I never said it was yours. 
If you were ever so little wicked,” she 
added with a strange little laugh, 
‘perhaps I could ; but it is not worth 
talking about,” and with a sudden 
change from this sinister levity to a 
seriousness which oscillated strangely 
between cruelty and sadness, she 
said— 

“* Beatrix, you like that young man, 
Mr. Strangways?’ Again poor Bea- 
trix blushed, and was about to falter 
an exculpation and a protest; but 
Lady Jane silenced it with a grave and 
resolute, ‘‘ Yes—you like him;” and 
after a little pause, she added. “Well, 
if you don’t marry him, marry no one 
else,” and shortly after this, Lady 
Jane sighed heavily. 

This speech of hers was delivered 
in a way that prevented evasion or 
girlish hypocrisy, and Beatrix had no 
answer but that blush which became 
her so, and dropping her eyes to the 
ground she fell into a reverie, from 
which she was called up by Lady 
Jane, who said suddenly— 
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“ What can that fat Monsieur Var- 
barriere be? He looks like Tor- 
quemada, the Inquisitor—mysteric, 
cruel, plausible, truculent—what do 
you think? Don’t you fancy he 
could poison you in an ice ora cup 
of coffee ; or put you into Cardinal 
Ballue’s cage, and smile on you once 
a year through the bars ?” 

Beatrix smiled, and looked on the 
unctuous old gentleman with an in- 
dulgent eye, comparatively. 

‘“*T can’t see him so melodramati- 
cally, Lady Jane,” she laughed. “ To 
me he seems a much more common- 
place individual, a great deal less in- 
teresting and atrocious, and less like 
the abbot.” 

“What abbot?” said Lady Jane, 
sharply. ‘““Nowreally that’s very odd.” 

‘“*T meant,” said Beatrix, laughing, 
“the Abbot of Quedlinberg, in Can- 
ning’s play, who is described, you 
know, as very corpulent and cruel.” 

“Oh, I forgot; t don’t think I ever 
read it; but it chimed in so oddly with 
my dreams.” 

“ How, what do you mean?’ asked 
Beatrix, amused. 

“T dreamed some one knocked at 
night at my door, and when I said 
‘come in,’ that Monsieur Varbarriere 
in his great face, with a hood on 

ike a friar’s, smiling like—like an 
assassin ; and somehow I have felt a 
disgust of him ever since.” 

“Well, I really think he would 
look rather well in a friar’s frock and 
hood,” said Beatrix, glancing at the 
solemn old man again with a little 
laugh. ‘“ He would do very well for 
Mrs. Radcliff’s one-handed monk, or 
Schedone, or some of those awful 
ecclesiastics that scare us in books.” 

“T think him: positively odious, 
and I hate him,” said y Jane, 
quietly rising. “I mean to steal away, 
will you come with me to the foot of 
the stair ¢” 

“Come,” whispered Beatrix ; and 
as Lady Jane lighted her candle, in 
that arched recess near the foot of the 
stairs, where, in burnished silver, 
stand the files of candles, awaiting the 
fingers which are to bear them off to 
witness the confidences of toilet or of 
dejection, she said— 

‘* Well, as you won’t take me with 
you, we must part here. Good-night, 

dy Jane.” 


Lady Jane turned as if to kiss her, 
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but only pone her on the cheek, and 
said coldly— 

™ Good-bye, little fool—now run 
back again.” 

‘When Lady Jane reached the gal- 
lery at the top of the staircase, she, 
too, saw Donica Gwynn seated where 
Varbarriere had spoken to her. 

“Ha! Donica,” cried she sudden- 
ly, in the accents of early girlhood, 
“Tm so glad to see you, Donica. 
You hardly know me now ?” 

And Lady Jane, in the light of one 
transient, happy smile, threw her 
jewelled arms round the neck of the 
old housekeeper, whose visits of 
weeks at a time to Wardlock were 
nearly her happiest remembrances of 
that staid old mansion. 


“You dear old thing! you were 
always good to me; and I such a 


mad-cap, and such a fury! Dull 
enough now, Donnie, but not a bit 
better.” 

“My poor Miss Jennie!” said old 
Donica Gwynn, with a tender little 
laugh, her head just a little a one 
side, looking on her old pet and charge 
with such a beautiful, soft lighting 
up of love in her hard old face as 
you would not have fancied could 
have beamed there. Oh! most pa- 
thetic mystery, how in our -poor na- 
ture, layer over layer, the angelic and 
the evil, the mean and the noble lie 
alternated. How sometimes, at long 
intervals, in the wintriest life and 
darkest face, the love of angels will 
suddenly beam out, and show you, 
still unwrecked, the eternal capacity 
for Heaven. 

“And grown such a fine ’oman— 
bless ye—I allays said she would— 
didn’t I?” 

“You always stood up for me, old 
Donnie Don. Come into my room 
with me now, and talk. Yes—come, 
and talk, and talk, and talk—I have 
no one, Donnie, to talk with now. If 
I had I might be different—I mean 
better. You remember poor mamma, 
Donnie—don’t you ?”’ 

“ Dear | to be sure—yes, and a 
nice creature, and a pretty—there’s 
a look in your face sometimes minds 
me on her, Miss Jennie. And I al- 
lays said you’d do well—didn’t I? 
—and see what a great match, they 
tell me, you a’ made! Well, well ! 
and how you have grown !—a fine 
lady, bless you,” and she laughed so 
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softly over those thin, girlish images 
of memory, you'd liave said the laugh 
was as far away and as sad as the re- 
membrance. 

“Sit down, Donnie Don,” she said 
when they had entered the room. 
“ Sit down, and tell me everything— 
how all the old people are, and how 
the old place looks—you live there 
now go nothing to tell, only 
I’m married, as you know—and— 
and I think a most good-for-nothing 
creature.” * 

“Ah, no, pretty Miss Jane, there 
was good in you always, only a little 
bit hasty, and that any one as had 
the patience could see ; and I knowed 
well you'd be better o’ that little 
folly in time.” 

“T’m not better, Donnie—I’m worse 
—I am worse, Donnie. IknowIam 
—not better.” 

“Well, dear! and jewels, and 
riches, and coaches, and a fine gen- 
tleman adoring you—not very young, 
though. Well, maybe all the better. 
Did you never hear say, it’s better to 
be an old man’s darling than a young 
man’s slave ?” 

“Yes, Donnie, it’s very well; but 
let ifs talk of Wardlock—and he’s 
not a fine man, Donnie, who put that 
in your head!—he’s old, and ugly, 
and”—she was going to say stupid, 
but the momentary bitterness was 
rebuked by an accidental glimpse of 
the casket in which his splendid pre- 
sent was secured—“and tell me 
about Wardlock, and the people— 
is old Thomas Jones there still ?’’ 

“No, he’s living at Glastonhowe 
now, with his grandson that’s married 
—very happy; but you would not be- 
lieve how old he looks, and they say 
can’t remember nothink as he used 
to, but very comfortable.” 

“ And Turpin, the gardener ?” 

“Old Turpin be dead, miss, two 
years agone ; had a fit a few months 
before, poor old fellow, and never 
was strong after. Very deaf he was 
of late years, and a bit cross some- 
times about the vegetables, they do 
say ; but he was a goodnatured fel- 
low, and decent allays; and though 
he liked a mug of ale, poor fellow, 
now and then, he was very regular at 
church.” 

“Poor old Turpin dead! I never 
heard it—and old? he used to wear 
a kind of flaxen wig.” 
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“Old! dearie me, that he was, 
miss, you would not guess how old-+ 
there’s eighty-five years on the grave- 
stone that Lady Alice put over him, 
from the parish register, in Wardlock 
churchyard, bless ye !” 

“ And—and as I said just now about 
my husband, General Lennox, that 
he was old—well he 7s old, but he’s 
a good man, and kind, and such a 
gentleman.” 

“And you love him—and what 
more is needed to make you’ both 
happy,” added Donica ; “and glad I 
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am, miss, to see you so comfortably 
married—and such a nice, good, grand 
gentleman ; and don’t let them young 
chaps be coming about you with their 
compliments, and fine talk, and love- 
making.” 

“What do you mean, woman? I 
should hope I know how to behave 


myself as well as ever Lady Alice 

Redcliffe did. It is she who has been 

talking to you, and, I suppose, to 

every one, the stupid, wicked hag.” 
“Oh, Miss Jennie, dear !” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


ALONE—YET NOT ALONE. 


“Wet, Donnie, don’t talk about 
her ; talk about Wardlock, and the 
people, and the garden, and the trees, 
and old Wardloek church,” said Lady 
Jane, subsiding almost as suddenly 
as sht flamed up. “Do you remem- 
ber the brass tablet about Eleanor 
Faukes, well-beloved and godly, who 
died in her twenty-second year, in 
the year of grace sixteen hundred and 
thirty-four.. See how I remember it ! 
Poor Eleanor Faukes! I often think 
of her—and do you remember how 
you used to make me read the two 
lene at the end of the epitaph? 
‘What you are I was; what I am 
you shall be.’ Do you remember ?” 

“Ay, miss, that I do. I wish I 
could think o’ them sorts o’ things 
allays—it’s very good, miss.” 

“ Perhaps it is, Donnie. It’s very 
sad and very horrible, at all events, 
death and judgment,” answered Lady 
Jane. 

“Have you your old Bible yet, 
miss ?” 

“Not here,” answered Lady Jane, 
colouring a little ; but recollecting, 
she said, “I have got a very pretty 
one, though,’ and she produced a 
beautiful volume bound in velvet and 


“A deal handsomer, Miss Jennie, 
but not so well read, I’m afeared,” 
said Donica Gwynn, looking at the 
fresh binding an ee leaves. 

“There it is, Donnie Don; but I 
feel like you, and I do like the old 
one best, blurred and battered; poor 
old thing, it looked friendly, and this 
like a fashionable, worldly chaplain. 
I have not seen it for a long time, 


Donnie; perhaps it’s lost, and this 
is only a show one, as-you see,” 

And after a few seconds she added 
a little bitterly, almost angrily, “I 
never read my Bible now. I never 
open it,” and then came an unnatural, 
little laugh. 

“Oh! Miss Jennie, dear—I mean 
my Lady Jane—don’t say that, dar- 
ling—that way, anyhow, don’t say it. 
Why should not you read your Bible, 
and love it, better now nor ever, 
miss—the longer you live the more 
you'll want it, and when sorrow comes, 
what have you but that ?” 

“Tt’s all denunciation, all hard 
names, or threats, Donnie. If people 
believed themselves what they say 
every Sunday in church, miserable 
sinners, and I dare say they are, 
they'd sicken and quake at sight of 
it. I hope I may come to like it 
some day, Donnie,” she added, with a 
short sigh. 

“T mind, Miss Jennie—I mean my 
Lady Jane.” 

“No, youre to call me Jennie 
still, or Pll drop Donnie Don, and 
call you Mrs. Gwynn,” said Lady 
Jane, with her hands on Donica’s 
thin shoulders, playfully, but with a 
very pensive face and tone. 

onica smiled for a moment, and 
o her face saddened, too, and she 
said— 

“And I mind, Miss Jennie, when 
it was the same way with me, only 
with better reason, for I was older 
than you, and. had lived longer than 
ever you did without a thought of 
God ; but I tell you, miss, you'll find 
your only comfort there at last ; it is 
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not much, maybe, to the like o’ me, 
that can’t lay her mind down to it, 
but it’s somethink; ay, I mind the 
time I durst not open it, thinking I'd 
only meet summat there to vex me. 
But ’tisn’t so: there’s a deal o’ good 
nature in the Bible, and ye’ll be sure 
to stumble on somethink kind when- 
ever you open it. 

Lady Jane made no answer. She 
looked down with a care-worn gaze 
on her white hand, the fleeting tene- 
ment of clay; jewelled rings glim- 
mered on its fingers—the vanities of 
the world, and under it lay the Bible, 
the eternal word. She was patting 
the volume with a little movement 
that made the brilliants flash. You 
would have thought she was admir- 
ing her rings, but that her eyes were 
so sad and her gaze so dreamy. 

“And I hear the mistress, Lady 
Alice, a coming up—yes, ‘tis her voice. 
Good-night, Miss Jennie, dear.”’ 

“Good night, dear old Donnie.” 

“ And you'll promise me you'll read 
a bit in it every night.” 

“ Where’s the use in promising, 
Donnie? Don’t we promise every- 
thing—the whole Christian religion, at 
our baptism—and how do we keep it ?’” 

“You must promise you'll read, if 
’twas only a verse every night, Miss 
Jennie, dear—it may be the makin’ 
o’ ye. I hear Lady Alice a calling.” 

“You're a good old thing—I like 
you, Donnie—you'd like to make me 
fiettee—be pier, that is—and I love 
you—and t romise for this night, at 
all events, I will read a verse, and 
maybe more, if it turns out good- 
natured, as you say. Good-night.” 

And she shook old Gwynn by both 
hands, and kissed her; and as she 
parted with her, said— 

* And, Donnie, you must tell my 
maid I shan’t want her to-night—and 
I will read, Donnie—and now, good- 
night again.” 

o handsome Lady Jane was alone. 

“Tt seems to me as if I had not 
time to think—God help me, God 
help me,” said Lady Jane. 

“Shall I read it? That odious 
book, that puts impossibilities before 
us, and calls eternal damnation, eternal 
justice!” 

**Good-night, Jane,” croaked Lady 
Alice’s voice, and the key turned in 
the door. 

With a pallid glance from the 
corners of her eyes of intense con- 
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tempt—hatred, even, at the moment, 
she gazed on the door, as she sate with 
her fingers under her chin; and if a 
look could have pierced the panels, 
hers would have shot old Lady Alice 
dead at the other side. For about a 
minute she sat so, and then a chilly 
little laugh rang from her lips; and 
she thought no more for a while of 
Lady Alice, and her eyes wandered 
again to her Bible. 

“Yes, that odious book! with just 
power enough to distract us, without 
convincing—to embitter our short 
existence, without directing it; I 
hate it.” 

So she said, and looked as if she 
would have flung it into the furthest 
corner of the room. She was spited 
with it, as so many others are, because 
it won’t do for us what we must do 
for ourselves. 

“When sorrow comes, poor Donnie 
says—when it comes—littleshe knows 
how long it has been here! Life— 
such a dream—such an agony often. 
Surely it pays the penalty of all its 
follies. Judgment indeed! The all- 
wise Creator sitting in judgment upon 
creatures like us, living but an hour, 
and walking in a dream!” 

This kind of talk with her, as with 
many others, was only the expression 
of a form of pain. She was perhaps 
in the very mood to read, that is, 
with the keen and anxious interest 
that accompanies and indicates a 
deep-seated grief and fear. 

It was quite true what she said to 
old Donica. These pages had long 
been sealed for her. And now, with a 
niixture of sad antipathy and interest, 
as one looks into a coffin, she did open 
the book, and read here and there in 
a desultory way, and then, leaning on 
her hand, she mused dismally. Then 
made search fora place she wanted, 
and read and wept, wept aloud and 
long, and bitterly. 

The woman taken, and “set in the 
midst,” the dreadful Pharisees stand- 
ing round. The Lord of life, who will 
judge us on the last day, hearing and 
deciding. Oh, blessed Prince, whose 
service is perfect freedom, how wise 
are thy statutes! “More to be desired 
are they than gold—sweeter also than 
honey.” Standing between thy poor 
tempted creatures and the worst sor- 
row that can befall them—a sorrow 
that softens, not like others, as death 
approaches, bit is transformed, and 
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stands like a giant at the bedside. 
May they see thy interposing image— 
may they see thy face now and for 


ever. 

Rest for the heavy laden! The 
broken and the contrite he will not 
despise. Read and take comfort, how 
he dealt with that poor sinner. Per- 
fect purity, perfect mercy. Oh, noblest 
vision that ever rose before contrite 
frailty! Lift up the downcast head— 
let the poor heart break no more— 
you shall rise from the dust an angel. 

Suddenly she lifted up her pale 
face, with an agony anda light on her 
countenance, with hands clasped, and 
such a look from the abyss, in her up- 
turned eyes. 

Oh! was it possible—could it be 
true? A friend—such a friend / 

Then came a burst of prayer— 
wildresolutions—agonized tears. She 
knew that in all space, for her, was but 
one place of satety. To lie at the 
wounded feet of her Saviour, to clasp 
them, to bathe them with her tears. 
An hour—more—passed in this agony 
of stormy hope breaking in gleams 
through despair. Prayer—cries for 
help, as from one drowning, and 
vows frantic—holy, for the future. 

“Yes, once more, thank God, I can 
dare with safety—here and now—to 
see him, for the last time. In the 
morning I will conjure old Lady Alice 
to take me to Wardlock. I will write 
to London. Arthur-will join me there. 
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I'd like to go abroad never into the 
world again—never— never—never. 
He will be pleased. I'll try to make 
amends. He'll never know what a 
wretch I’ve been. But he shall see 
the change, and be happier. Yes, 
yes, yes.” Her beautiful long hair 
was loose, its rich folds clasped i in her 
strained fingers—her pale upturned 
fuce, bathed in tears and quivering— 
“The Saviour’s feet !—No happiness 
but there—wash them with my tears 
—dry them with this hair.’ And 
she lifted up her eyes and hands to 
heaven. 

Poor thing! In the storm, as cloud 
and rock fly by, the momentary gleam 
that comes—what is it! Do not 
often these agitations subside in dark- 
ness? Was this to be a lasting sun- 
shine, though saddened, for her? 
Was she indeed safe now and for 
ever ¢ 

But is there any promise that re- * 
pentance shall arrest the course of 
the avenger that follows sin on earth? 
Are broken health or blighted fame 
restored when the wicked man “turn- 
eth away from the wickedness that 
he hath .committed ;’ and do those 
consequences that dog iniquity with 
“feet of wool and hands of iron,” stay 
their sightless and soundless march so 
soon as he begins to do “that which 
is lawful and right?’ It is enough 
for him to know that he that does so 
“shall save his soul alive.” 


SPRING FLOWERS FROM IRELAND. 


BY DENIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY., 


, on. seceiving an early crocus and violets in a second letter from Ireland. 


WirHIN the letter’s rustling fold 


I find, once more, a 
A little tiny cup of gold 
Two little lovel 
A cup » eae wit 


oe surprise— 


violet eyes ;— 
emeral 


set, 


led with wine from happier spheres ; 
TW. little eyes 80 lately wet 
With spring’s delicious dewy tears. 


Oh! little eyes that wept and laughed, 
Now bright with smiles, with tears now dim— 
Oh! little cup that once was quaffed 
tee fay-queens fluttering round thy rim. 
eS silken fringe’s fold— 


‘eens little eyes, o, a ye shine— 


I kiss thy lip, o 


! cup of gold 


And find thee full of memory’s ‘8 wine. 
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Within their violet depths I gaze, 
And see as in the camera’s gloom, 
The Island with its belt of bays, 
Its chieftained heights all capped with broom— 
Which, as the living lens it fills, 
Now seems a giant’ charmed to sleep— 
Now a broad shield embossed with hills 
Upon the bosom of the deep. 


When will the slumbering giant wake?. 
When will the shield defend and guard? 
Ah, me! prophetic gleams forsake 
The once rapt eyes of seer or bard. 
Enough, if shunning Samson’s fate, 
It doth not all its vigour yield ; 
Enough, if plenteous peace, though late, 
May rest beneath the sheltering shield. 


I see the long and lone defiles 

Of Keimaneigh’s bold rocks uphurled, 
I see the golden-fruited isles 

That gem the queen-lakes of the world ; 
I see—a gladder sight to me— 

By soft Shangdnagh’s silver strand, 
The breaking of a sapphire sea 

Upon the golden-fritted sand. 


Swiftly the tunnel’s rock-hewn pass, 
Swiftly the fiery train runs through— 
Oh! what a glittering sheet of glass! 
Oh! what enchantment meets my view! 
With eyes insatiate I pursue, 
Till Bray’s bright headland bounds the scene— 
Tis Baize by a softer blue! 
Giieta by a gladder green! 


By tasseled: groves, o’er meadows fair, 
I’m carried in my blissful dream, 
To where—a monarch in the air— 
The pointed mountain reigns supreme ; 
There in a spot remote and wild, 
I see once more the rustic seat, 
Where Carrigoona, like a child, 
Sits at the mightier mountain’s feet. 


There by the gentler mountain’s slope, 
That happiest year of many a year, 
That first swift year of love and hope, . 
With her then dear and ever dear, 

I sat upon the rustic seat— 
The seat an aged bay-tree crowns, 
And saw outspreading from our feet 
The golden glory of the Downs. 


The furze-crowned heights, the glorious glen, 
The white-walled chapel glistening near, 
The house of God, the homes of men, 
The fragrant hay, the ripening ear ; 
There where there seemed nor sin, nor crime, 
There in God’s sweet and wholesome air— 
Strange book to read at such a time— 
We read of Vanity’s false Fair. 
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We read the painful pages through— 
Perceived the skill, admired the art, 

Felt them if true, not wholly true— 
A truer truth was in our heart. 

Save fear and love of ONE, hath proved 
The sage, how vain is all below; 

And one was theré who feared and loved, 
And one who loved that she was so. 


The vision spreads, the memories grow, 
Fair phantoms crowd the more I gaze. 
Oh! cup of gold, with wine o’erflow, 


Tl drink to those departed days: 
And when I drain the golden cup 

To them, to those I ne’er can see, 
With wine of hope [’ll fill it up, 

And drink to days that yet may be. 


I’ve drank the future and the past, 
Now for a draught of warmer wine— 

One draught the sweetest and the last— 
Lady, Ill drink to thee and thine. 

These flowers that to my breast I fold, 
Into my very heart have grown— 


To thee 


drain the cup of gold, 


And think the violet eyes thine own. 


Boulogne, March, 1865, 


WHO IS THE HEIR ? 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS, ESQ. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Mijvuw cede, Oea.—Homer. 


Homer invoked a goddess to sing the 
wrath of Achilles ; and the theme 
was a great one, doubtless. The son 
of Peleus and Thetis had excellent 
reason to be tiny He had lost 
Briseis, otherwise Hippodamia, un- 
questionably the prettiest piece of 
womankind those Greek freebooters 
had picked up. The white-skinned 
captive captivated her captor. She 
forgot her home in Lyrnessus and 
the various suitors who had wooed 
her in the summer eves, when she 
found herself the undoubted slave of 
the noblest chieftain that in those 
days trod the earth. Who wonders? 
Who questions that Briseis treated 
Achilles very much as the heroine of 
the baragon gown did the witty and 
poetic Earl of Dorset— 

“ And killed him by looking as if she would 

die.” 

Hence he took a fancy to her, and 
Agamemnon, provoking animal, knew 
it well ; and the result was that 


many “wraiths of heroes,’ as Mr. 
Gladstone puts it, went rapidly to 
Hades. 

But what might a great poet make 
of the wrath of Briseis, carried away 
to dwell in the tents of Atrides ? 
Really, that would be a fine theme. 
Supposing 


“ Serva Briseis niveo colore” 


actually loved the illustrious son of 
Peleus, the great strength of the 
Greeks, what a weary time of it must 
she have spent with Agamemnon ! 
How she must have hated Chryseis ! 
How her fellow-slaves must have 
worried her! We all know how 
readily Agamemnon replied to the 
suggestion of Odysseus— 


‘Oprvirw dé row SpKov, ty ’Apysioww 
avacrag, 
phrore rig ebving triBypevar de peyijvac. 


But surely this was no improvement 
to her position. Verily, there is here 
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a fine theme for some neoteric poet 
—or poetess. 

Helen Fitzmaurice, hearing from 
Mr. John Curtis that nothing further 
could be done without definite proof, 
was quite as wrathful as Briseis. The 
commercial gent had received from 
his brother an accurate account of 
his ifiterview with the Mauleverers, 
and he related it to his employer. 

“You say both Mr. Hugh Maul- 
everer and Mr. Harry Mauleverer 
called. What did Mr. Harry say ?” 

“ He said nothing,” replied Curtis. 
“ His brother did all the talking.” 

“And they'll give up the estate 
when the proof is furnished ?” 

“That minute, ma’am,” he said. 

She sank back in her chair, and 
seemed to forget Curtis’s existence. 
He, poor fellow, could not quite un- 
derstand it. Had she a claim or 
hadn’t she? He was not at all ac- 
cuStomed to female passion ; it was 
quite a new thing for him to hold in- 
tercourse with a lady. Besides, Helen 
had fascinated him, as she did most 
male creatures that approached her. 
The bagman was at his wits’ end. 

After a long pause he ventured to 
speak. 

“What further steps would you 
wish me to take ?” he inquired. 

She stared at him for a moment 
with the stony eyes of a statue— 
then she abruptly exclaimed— 

“You can go.” 

He was rather perplexed. He 
hadn’t the least desire to be dismiss- 
ed. He liked living in clover. 

“You can go,” she repeated. “If 
there are any more expenses send me 
the bill. Good afternoon.” 

Curtis took up his hat and strutted 
sullenly out into the farm-yard. He 
was disgusted at the brief duration of 
his luck. 

“ Confound all women !” he ejacu- 
lated, and lighted a briar-root pipe. 
Men more heroic have said and done 
much the same before now. 

As he walked up and down, Mrs. 
Herbert came in from a stroll. She 
knew nothing of Helen’s intrigue, 
and imagined that she had seen the 
last of him. He took off his hat to 
her in the most polite manner, but 
spoke not, for he knew not what to 
say. a gave him a slight bow, and 


passed in. 
Helen had left the hall, and gone 
to herroom. Mrs. Herbert followed 
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her thither, anxious to know what 
Curtis had returned for. She found 
the pretty widow in a passion of 
tears. 

Her immediate inference was that 
the commercial gentleman had been 
pees to marry her. Feminine 
ogic always runs in this groove. 

“What, Helen!” she exclaimed, 
a love affair with that. . . per- 
sun. T could not have believed it of 
you.” 

Helen was leaning back in a great 
crimson chair beside her fire—for she 
invariably had a fire in her bed-room 
throughout the year. She languidly 
raised her lustrous eyes, brimming 
with the tears of foiled revenge, and 
looked at Mrs.. Herbert. 

“ Are you mad ?” she said. 

“Well, why is the man here? And 
what are you crying about?” asked 
the older lady, sharply. She was not 
at all tolerant of Helen’s excessive 
caprices. 

“That I,” said Helen, rather to 
herself than to her companion, “I, 
who have loved once; loved the 
noblest creature that ever kissed a 
woman’s lips, loved to his misery the 
purest, bravest, most gentle-hearted 
of men—that I should be accused of 
flirting with that contemptible little 
animal! And by you/ Why, what 
do you think of me? Do you sup- 
pose I have forgotten Harry ?” 

“ Hush !” said Mrs. Herbert. 

“Hush! pshaw! Why may I not 
say what I mean? You know me by 
this time. You know he deserted me. 
You know whether I deserved the 
loneliness, the absence of love, the 
agony I have suffered. And worst of 
all, when I found out what love 
meant, when I saw the only man in 
the world worth loving, I had to 
crush that love into my heart—to 
flirt and be coquettish where I would 
willingly have thrown myself into his 
dear arms and said, Harry, Jam your 
slave, I am your slave i 

“Hush !” repeated Mrs. Herbert, 
“vou know it would have been 
wicked.” 

“Wicked! Is love wicked? Can 
love be wicked ? You—you are cold 
—you are ice—you never loved—you 
tell me of duty. Do your duty! My 
duty is to love.” 

You should have seen Helen in this 
paroxysm. She was wondrous. The 
wild wistful light in her large eyes— 
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the rapid utterance of her eager lips 
—the action of her small white hands 
—no words can describe these things. 
Well for Harry Mauleverer that he 
was far away ; he would have gather- 
ed his darling into his strong arms 
for ever, and the tragedy would have 
been greater than it actually was. 
And this ts a tragedy, friendly reader. 

The unfriendly reader may call it 
a melodraina. . 

There was silence for some time. 
At last Mrs. Herbert said— 

“That person had better not re- 
main here.” , 

“Send him away,” replied Helen. 

Mrs. Herbert descended for the 
yurpose, but the little bagman reso- 
utely refused to go until he had again 
seen Mrs. Fitzmaurice. These small 
men are often frightfully obstinate. 

“Send him up here,” said Helen, 
when told of his contumacy. 

“What ! to your bed-room ?” 

“Yes, and goaway. I have some- 
thing to say to him, and I cannot 
come down.” 

As often occurs with persons of ex- 
treme nervous energy, Helen’s mind 
She felt as if 


had wearied her body. 


she could not move. 

Curtis entered, looking rather 
sheepish. t 

“So, you wanted to see me,” said 
Helen. 

Foolish dreams had visited the 
little bagman. When she played to 
him her pleasant rustic comedy, he 
had fond fancies that she was ena- 
moured ofhim. He was disenchanted 
the moment he saw her. It was as 
if he had fallen in love with Rosalind, 
and she had suddenly changed to 
Lady Macbeth. 

“Can I be of any further service to 
you?” he asked respectfully. 

“Yes, you have hitherto failed, but 
the fault was mine. I shall not fail 
again. But you must attend to cer- 
tain conditions.” 

“T am your servant, madam,” he 
said. 
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“That is exactly what you are to 
be. I shall employ you, and will pay 
you well, There must be no more 
nonsense. I engage you as my con- 
fidential servant ; and if you succeed 
in what I want, you will never need 
to serve anyone else.” 

*Twas rather a fall for this excel- 
lent Curtis of ours. But he fell light. 
If he couldn’t be the lady’s husband, 
he could contentedly be her valet. He 
was thoroughly acquiescent. 

“You are daring, I know,” she 
went on to say. ‘‘ You donot object 
to undertake enterprises which are 
somewhat dangerous. For thisI want 
you. And I also want from you se- 
crecy—can you be secret?” 

“As death,” said Curtis, empha- 
tically. 

“T don’t want more,” she said. 
“ Now you can go. Occupy your old 
room; but don’t come talking to me 
unless I send for you. It will take 
me a few days to mature the scheme 
which I want carried out. Mean- 
while keep out of my way.” 

Curtis left the room, metamor- 
phosed into a man-servant. 

As for Helen, the difference between 
her, when full of passion in Mrs. 
Herbert’s presence, and full of cool- 
ness in Ourtis’s, was perfectly mar- 
vellous. She wasanincredible woman. 
But all women are in some degree in- 
credible. 

When Mrs. Herbert came back to 
the room ‘she found Helen in bed. 
Coolness had wearied her even more 
than passion. Her fair white hand 
lay on the coverlet; her beautiful 
keen face made a warm valley in the 
pillow of down. She was hal? asleep. 

“What have you done?” asked Mrs. 
Herbert. 

“Engaged a footman,” she replied. 

“Nonsense! What does all this 
mean? What are you going to do 
with that wretched man?” 

“Use him,” said Helen. “I’m a 
conspirator by nature, you know, and 
he is formed to be an instrument.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Or iron bars a cage, 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage.”—Colonel Lovelace. 


It was about eleven in the mornin 
Harry Mauleverer, lying lazily in be 
VOL. LXV.—NO, CCCLXXXIX. 


heard a tap at the door. At his in- 


vitation there entered a tall dark- 
38 
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haired man, looking like a cross 
between a tailor’s foreman and a dis- 
senting minister. 

“Captain Adderley, I believe,” 
said this person, inquiringly. 

“ Certainly not,” answered Harry. 

“Beg pardon,” said the man, civilly 
enough, “but I can’t be mistaken. 
Got your photograph, sir. We've 
been looking for you these four years.” 

“What the devil do you mean ?” 
said Harry. 

“ Only that I’ve got a ca. sa. against 
you, Captain. You must come with 
me.” 

“By Jove!” said Harry, “this is 
cool. I am just going to dress to go 
to the boat-race.” 

It was a delicious April morning, 
and Oxford and Cambridge were to 
have their annual struggle at Putney 
for the blue ribbon of the river. 

“Can't help it, Captain,” said the 
bailiff, “but you must go with me. 
Please to dress at once, for I’ve an- 
other gentleman to take.” 

“But I'm not Captain Adderley, 
confound you !” 

“Ah, Captain, that’s a very old 
dodge.” 


“Well,” said Harry, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “I suppose I must 
submit. Somebody will get into dif- 


ficulty about this. Go into the next 
room, and I'll dress.” 

“Can’t let you out of my sight, 
Captain,” said the fellow. 

“Can’t you, by Heaven! exclaim- 
ed Harry, springing out of bed. “Do 
ou suppose I'll dress with a hound 
ke you in the room. Get out!” 

The man disappeared rapidly, and 
Harry, having locked him out, dress- 
ed in leisurely fashion. 

“Now,” said he, when his toilet 
was finished, “ where am I to go?” 

“Chancery-lane, Captain. I've 
a cab waiting.” 

Away they drove, Harry and his 
cacodorous companion; and Harry 
was rather disgusted as he passed 
through the Strand to see the multi- 
tude of holiday keepers streaming 
towards Waterloo Bridge. This con- 
founded mistake would prevent his 
seeing the dark blue win. 

The cab brought them into a narrow 
street turning out of Chancery-lane. 
Harry was introduced to a fat old 
man, in a dingy office, as Captain 
Adderley. He again protested against 
the ridiculous blunder, but entirely 
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in vain. He had to pass through an 
iron gateway at the foot of the stairs, 
and reached a room on the first floor, 
where, he saw a curious assemblage. 
But let me first describe the room. 

Over the mantelpiece of this three- 
windowed chamber of imprisonment 
there was a large pier-glass, on which 
some one had inscribed with a dia- 
mond, 


“ Sans souci et sans six sous.” 


On the left was a copy of the rules, 
whereof the principal one was that 
any person rot paying his “ house 
money” to the “man on the key” by 
a certain hour would at once be sent 
to Whitecross-street prison. The 
man on the key was evidently also 
the man on the gui vive. Farther to 
the left was a framed masonic inscrip- 
tion, in Latin and English, which au- 
thenticated Mr. Levi Moses’s position 
in the masonic fraternity. I confess 
I don’t think the brotherhood had 
much reason to be proud of him. Over 
the piano, which faced the windows, 
were some fine specimens of the sort 


‘of pictures which Hebrew bill-dis- 


counters give you in exchange for 
your signature. Most valuable of 
these was what Mr. Moses declared 
to bea veritable Sir Joshua—a plump 
nymph, about four inches high, danc- 
ing upon nothing. In one corner of 
the room was a.very good barometer, 
and the thermometer connected with 
it stood at 70°. 

The view from the barred windows 
was not amusing. Right opposite 
was a pump, around which assembled 
the young folks of the vicinity at all 
hours of the day. A little to the left 
was arather ugly church, conspicu- 
ously placarded with the names of 
Louisa Pyne and Sims Reeves in red 
letters ; for Easter was near, and the 
Messiah was announced at Exeter 
Hall. Still those musical names look 
rather queer in red letters at a church 
door. 

When Harry Mauleverer arrived, 
four or five traps were standing in 
the alley. Did you ever see a bailiff’s 
horse and trap, gentle reader? It is 
unmistakable. It is a kind of dis- 
sipated dog-cart, drawn by that sort 
of fast-going twenty-five pound horse 
that you never see in the shafts of 
any eauipage but a bailiff’s or a but- 
cher’s. It is used for suburban busi- 
ness. Many a man, at Richmond, 
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Twickenham, Hampton, has been in- 
terrupted in his quiet enjoyment of 
the country by the arrival at his gate 
of such a vehicle, occupied by two 
burly cads. ° 

By the way, is not imprisonment 
for debt a relic of barbarism? Lord 
Westbury seems to think so; and the 
venerable Lord Chief Baron is said 
to advocate the abolition of all modes 
of recovering debt by legal process. 
But, you see, this is a commercial 
country—perhaps rather an over- 
commercial country—and the idea of 
diminishing speculative trade, of 
trusting entirely to character for 
credit, does not suit the shopkeepers. 
We must await a higher civilization. 
At the same time, without any sym- 
pathy for insolvency, I think that 
shutting up a man for debit, whereby 
he is deprived of all resources and 
of his capacity for work, is an imbe- 
cility unworthy of England in the 
nineteenth century. 

Harry Mauleverer encountered in 
the sitting room, and in the room 
above, a very curious mixture of men. 
There was a distinguished general 


officer, six feet two inches high, who 
was just going out to India, and 
who had been by a capias. 


Some miserable tailor or bootmaker 
had been frightened about a sum of 
thirty pounds or so. There was a 
cavalry officer, fond of steeple-chasin 

and the turf, who rode well an 

betted skilfully, but had purchased 
his experience in the latter by sacri- 
ficing his capital. Give him ten thou- 
sand pounds now, and he would soon 
be worth a hundred thousand. 
Never was there a readier man to 
tell or cape a good story. There 
was a tall jeweller, who seemed to be 
doing his best to dispose of his port- 
able property by the aid of his wife. 
There was a miraculously talkative 
little Jew tobacconist, who was 
visited by his wife and daughters. 
One of the latter was charming for 
the darkness of her eyes, eyebrows, 
eyelashes; but a young Jewess has 
only a month or two of perfect 
beauty. There was a Dutch baronet, 
young and flaxen-whiskered, who 
was rapidly advancing towards delv- 
rium tremens. There were two 
eminent barristers, both delightful 
company, only that one was always 
too intoxicated, the other always too 
sober. There was the ultra-radical 


editor of the Weekly Democrat, to 
visit whom in the evening came a 
multitude of fast literati, each bear- 
ing a bottle in his hand. There was 
a Tory poet, who had written the 
fiercest pasquinades ever seen, though 
he was incapable of hating anybody— 


“The best good man, with the worst- 
natured muse” 


as Rochester said of Dorset. There 
were several men without any charac- 
ter at all; and there was the “man on 
the key,” or steward, as he called him- 
self. This fellow deserves a descrip- 
tion : he was never sober; he was in- 
solently familiar ; on one occasion he 
coolly proposed to join in a game of 
whist which had been suggested. I 
am anticipating a little in mentioning 
the result of this impertinence, which 
was, that Harry Mauleverer caught 
him by the collar and dropped him 
down stairs. But the scene that 
ensued must be described a little 
later. 

Levi Moses, keeper of this wretched 
den, was a little man who looked 
every inch a Jew. His half-brother, 
the bully of the establishment, was 
a man who Weighed about fifteen 
stone, and who was always told off’ 
for any difficult business. There was, 
moreover, a lady in the connexion, 
Mrs. Moses, who wore a black lace 
shawl, and smilingly assured the in- 
mates of the establishment that she 
considered them her children. 

The first thing aman usually does on 
entering a spunging-house is to write 
lettersfrantically. Harry didnothin 
of the sort. He contented himsel 
with telegraphing to Guy Luttrel, 
whom he knew to be in town, to come 
and identify him. Then he set to 
work to study character. 

But at that early hour the study of 
character was scarcely practicable. 
Everybody in the place was either 
seeing his lawyer or drinking beer. 
There is a charming belief on the 
-_ of the hopeless insolvent that he 

as only to “see a lawyer” in order 
to be free from his difficulties. Ex- 
perience teaches him rather the 
reverse of this. 

Harry’s telegram remained without 
reply till dinner time, which was 
fixed at three o’clockK—a perfect] 
inhuman hour, chosen probably wit. 
intent to make men send out for 
something five or six hours Jater. 

38 4 
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After dinner there was considerable 
conversation. It was principally of 
this sort— 

“What famous chorus,” said one 
of the barristers, “reminds you of a 
conundrum sitting on a sunbeam ?” 

“ How the deuce can a conundrum 
sit on anything?” asked another man. 
“You're thinking of a cherubim.” 

“Tl take odds,” said the betting 
hussar, “that a conundrum can sit 
quite as easily as a cherubim.” 

“A cherubim ish bad language,” 
said the little Jew tobacconist. “ You 
should say, one cherub.” 

“Well, about my conundrum,” 
said its propounder. 

“Give it up,” replied the other 
barrister. “Who in the world can 
make anything of a conundrum sitting 
on asunbeam? Can’t be done.” 

“Ri fol de riddle on de ray !” 
replied his brother in law and ras- 
cality. 

There was a general roar of 
laughter. 

And the men who had seen a good 
deal of life behind the bars began to 
tell some stories of their experience. 

One man—let me call him Hender- 
son—told how in the days of yore a 
bailiff had called at a Government 
office to inquire for him. 

“Mr. Henderson in?” said the fel- 
low, walking into Mr. Henderson’s 
own room. 

“Really I don’t know,” replies 
Henderson himself. “He was here 
five minutes ago. Sit down, I beg, 
and wait for him.” 

The bailiff waits, Henderson mean- 
while proveeding quietly with his 
work. At length the Levite becomes 
weary of waiting, and suggests that 
inquiry should be made as to where 
Mr. Henderson is. 

Henderson rings the bell and calls 
up the porter. 

“Tom, do you know where Mr. 
Henderson is?” 

“Went out about half-an-hour 
ago, sir ; said he shouldn’t be back 


es 
“Very irregular,” says Henderson. 
“ He has several papers to sign.” Then 
to the bailiff—“Can J be of any use 
to you, sir?” 

*No, the business is strictly pri- 
vate.” 

“Then you had better call again 
to-morrow,” says Henderson. “ 
morning.” 
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After which our hero goes to the 
chief of the department, gets leave, 
and runs across to Boulogne-sur-Mer, 

There was another historiette told 
of aman who stayed for months at 
Sloman’s. For a while he paid the 
inevitable guinea a day with singular 
punctuality. After a time he took 
credit, giving the Jew an occasional 
cheque for part of the money. The 
balance against him increased, till at 
last Sloman said— 

“Tf you'll pay me what you owe 
me I’ll pay all your other creditors.” 

A singular proof of the wisdom of 
imprisonment for debt. 

he rules of Mr. Levi Moses’ es- 
tablishment were very stringent, and 
were never kept. Breakfast between 
nine and ten was the law ; men-break- 
fasted from morn to dewyeve. Dinner 
at three; it was ordinarily served 
about eight. Nosmoking in the bed- 
rooms; everybody had a cigar before 
his: bath. Bed at eleven; nobody 
dreamt of going to bed till about 
three.. But as Mr. Moses made a 
large sum of money (say fifteen shil- 
lings)every day out of every customer, 
he was too wise to compel them to 
7 his institutions rigidly. 

uy Luttrel had run down to 
Cedar Cottage, so that Harry’s tele- 
gram did not reach him till late at 
night. The wretched little Jew who 
kept the establishment came up at 
about nine, and said to Harry— 

“You'll sleep here to-night, I sup- 
pose, Captain ?” 

“Tt looks likely,” said Harry, who 
was awfully annoyed, but who was 
also awfully pleased that his univer- 
sity had won another race. “But I 
don’t go to bed for-some hours, so 
don’t bother. Get some oysters—six 
dozen at least, and send down to the 
Rainbow for a dozen of Chablis; tell 
Hale it’s for me.” 

Whereupon the more intoxicated 
of the barristers broke out with 
Browning’s rhyme— , 


“Then I went indoors, brought out a loaf, 

Half a cheese, and a bottle of Chablis, 
Lay on the grass and forget the oaf 
Over a jolly chapter of Rabelais.” 


The oysters and Chablis were 
brought. It is. unnecessary to say 
that as the Chablis came from the 
Rainbow it was good. When the 
fish were devoured, Harry and the 
hussar sat down to a game of écarté. 
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The hussar was uncommonly strong, 
turned the king with surprising faci- 
lity, and won about twenty pounds, 
which Harry handed over. 

“Tt will save me from going to 
Whitecross-street,” said Harry's op- 
ponent. s 

“ By Jove, my dear fellow, I’m de- 
vilish glad!” replied Harry. “I wish 
I could always lose money to as good 
purpose.” , ‘ 

At this moment the pretty little 
Jewess, already mentioned as having 
accompanied her tobacco-selling papa, 
sat down to the piano, and gave us 
that noble air of Mozart’s, “ The 
Ratcatcher’s Daughter.” 

“* Mozart’s, quotha y 
gentle reader. 
are Shakespeai 


quoth the 
Better say the words 


9, 99 


re’s, , 
Now, I know nothing as to who 
wrote the words, amusing as they 
‘ are; but the music is assuredly 
Mozart’s—a sacred melody, played 


ast. 

With all one’s reverence for the 
race, nobody ever flirts with a Jewess. 
Still it was rather late before the little 
tobacconist’s daughters thought of 
leaving. Just as they were talking of 
doing so whist was proposed, and as 
there wassome difficulty in getting up 
a game, Harry, the waiter, expressed 

_ his willingness to take a hand. 

Whereupon Harry Mauleverer, as 
we had said, took him by the collar, 
dropt him down stairs, and swung the 
door violently into its place. 

The door overshot the panel. Up 
came Moses in frightful indignation, 
imagining escape was meditated. He 
kicked against the door till he de- 
stroyed the hinges, and then entered. 

“What doesthis mean, gentlemen ?” 
His half-brother, bully and bailiff, 
was close behind him. 

“You throw my steward down 
stairs, and then fasten the door. 
What does this mean, gentlemen ?” 

There was silence for a moment. 
Then eee though the last comer, 
quietly said— 

“Tt means that your steward, as 

ou call him, is an insolent plebeian. 
licen him down stairs for his im- 
pertinence. Take care I don’t do the 
same with you.” 

“Will you?’ exclaimed Moses’ 
stalwart half-brother, whom let us 
call Aaron. “ Do it if you dare.” 

Our colossal friend Harry had 
slight hesitation. He collared Aaron, 
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who fancied himself a pugilist, took 
him to the turn of the stairs, and then 
exclaimed to the “ man on the key”— 
4 = the gate, will you? Flse- 
I shall have to kick him through it.” 

Unlucky Aaron went out igno- 
miniously. 

“This won’t do,” remarked one of 
the characterless prisoners. “There 
will be a dreadful row to-morrow 
morning. What a pity it is to be so 


ee 
“ Bah !” quoth Harry. Let’s begin 
our game of whist.” 

But everybody was rather fright- 
ened at Harry’s determined demon- 
stration ; so after a while he and the 
hussar sat down to écarté. Which 
won is unimportant. 

They were playing alone in the 
upper room, everyone else having 
gone to bed, and the hour being about 
two in the morning, when a strange 
smell of smoke became perceptible. 

“By Jove!” said the hussar, 
there’s something burning.” 

“Let it burn,” replied Harry. 
“Cards.” 

“ Play,” said the hussar. 

“King,” said Harry, and marked 
it. 

“ Hang it,” said the hussar ; “ there 
is something burning.” 

“* La vole,” a Harry. 

At this moment occurred something 
sufficient toupset the equanimity even 
of a Mauleverer. Harry’s feet felt 
rather warm. Looking down he per- 
ceived flame bursting through the 
floor. 

“Colquhon,” said he to the hussar, 
you're quite right. The house is on 
fire. My trowsers are singed already. 

“ What’s to be done ?” 

“ Well, I suppose we shall all be 
grilled. Go and wake the men up- 
stairs. Then come down to the first 
floor. 

The wretched den was evidently 
doomed. Some accident had set it 
on fire. The fire was as yet imper- 
ceptible outside ; and the prisoners 
were shut up within the bars, in- 
capable of movement. The keepers 
of the establishment were all outside, 
heavily asleep no doubt. 

““What’s to be done ?” exclaimed 
Harry. “‘ We shall all be devilled.” 

“ Not exactly,” replied the general 
officer -heretofore mentioned. ‘“ Go 
up stairs, somebody, for two or three 
sheets to twist into a rope. Now, 
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Adderley or Mauleverer—whichever 
: = are—help me with this dining 
ta 


e. 

° Af ent of dining table, in the 
hands of three or four stalwart amen, 
used as a battering-ram, soon broke 
away the bars from the window. But 
by this time the flame had burst 
through the roof, and there were fire- 
engines and fire escapes innumerable, 
and the rope of sheets was entirely 
unnecessary. Everybody got out 


(May 
safely ; not even'a Hebrew was grilled. 
The first man Harry encountered when 


he got down was (of course) the Duke 
of Sutherland. 

“What the deuce are you doing 
here, Harry,” said his Grace. 

“ Egad they arrested me for a cer- 
tain Captain Adderley, whom I never 
heard of. 

“And, by George! you’re uncom- 
monly like him,” said the-noble fire- 
man. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


When the world had poets, 


Ages long ago, 


Ere we learnt to know its 
Greatest joys were slow, 
Merry youths and maidens, 
Through the country side, 
With a laughing cadence 
Welcomed April-tide. 
Then the game of folly 
Filled its early hours ; 
And still the fools of April 
Come, if not the flowers.—Guy Luttrel. 


Tus ran the first verse of a song, 
which Lady Vivian sang as Guy Lut- 
trel pulled her and Lily up the river, 
on the very day that Harry Maul- 
everer wanted him so badly, in a 
street out of Chancery-lane. Winter 
had shown extreme reluctance to 
depart ;' a famous weather prophet 
had declared that the Thames would 
be frozen over about the beginning of 
April ; and snow was actually visible 
about the elm-tree roots, where the 
girls were wont at this time to seek 
white violets. But suddenly came a 


change. The young spring burst 
7 on the world. There was a 
mist of green upon the hawthorn 


hedges. At the same moment Par- 
liament adjourned ; Guy Luttrel 
found himself comparatively free 
from business ; and Lady Vivian pro- 
posed that on the boat-race Satur- 
day they should visit the Thames 
together at a quieter point than Put- 
7. So they went. 

ow delighted was Lily! The child 
was growing weary of her charmed 
solitude, and her father knew it well ; 
but until his marriage he saw no 
feasible mode of altering her way of 
life. And his occupations were at 
this time so absorbing that he could 
seldom come down to cheer her. It 
may easily be supposed that she be- 
came very tired of Miss Thorogood. 


I fear that at this period Lily Lut- 
trel was extremely discontented. 
How to educate girls is one of our 
most difficult modern problems. The 
ladies’ seminary is abominable ; the 
teachers know nothing, and the pupils 
occasionally know too much. The 
governess at home is a nuisance, and 
too often a useless nuisance. The 
universities seem to imagine they can 
do something : but what man in his 
senses would marry a girl-graduate, 
in golden or any other coloured hair? 
My belief is, that a girl’s education 
should be the work of her father and 
her mother.. The mother ought to be 
able to teach her something of the 
great mystery of existence, in addi- 
tion to those mere elements of human 
knowledge which are absolutely ne- 
cessary ; and the father should guide 
her studies in literature and science, 
never forgetting that a woman’s edu- 
cation should .be less of the head 
than of the heart. Poor little Lily! 
with a father immersed in politics, 
andacompanion of thesort already de- 
scribed, was not fortunately situated. 
But this was a day of complete en- 
joyment. Her long life beside the 
river had made her almost an Un- 
dine : for her Thames was divine as 
Scamander to the Greeks ; the lapse 
of his lucid water against the grassy 
margent seemed a perpetual poem, 
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If, as she trailed her pretty little 
d in the water over the side of 
the.boat, some fair fingers had placed 
in it a necklace of pearls, I doubt 
whether Lily would have been sur- 
prised ; for she dwelt amid dreams. 

Guy Luttrel found old Kezia look- 
ing extremely cross and extremely 
mysterious. He asked her what was 
the matter. She shook her head 
grievously. After some pressing, how- 
ever, she said— 

“T told you I didn’t like shat Miss 
Sophy, master.” 

“Well, what has she done ?” 

“ She’s a bad lot, J think,” said the 
* old servant, emphatically. 

“But give me some reason for your 
opinion.” 

“Well,” she said, “there’s some 
fellow after her, I hear. A regular 
* low fellow, too.” 

“Impossible,” said Guy. “She 
came to me with excellent recommen- 
dations. There must be some mis- 
take, Kezia.” 

“There isn’t,” she replied laconi- 
cally. 

“ Have you seen him ?” 

“Yes, I have. He’s a stranger in 
these parts —a mean-looking little 

well,” said Guy, “T’ll see 
about this.” 

Lily’s voice, from the water side, 
was calling “Papa; and in a few 
minutes he was sitting in the stern, 
while Lady Vivian and his daughter 
were trying how far they could pull 
towards Henley without growing 
tired. But the weather was warm, 
and the ladies soon wearied of their 
labour, and then Guy Luttrel set 
himself to work as if he had been 
stroke of the Oxford boat. 

Such a time as this is an oasis in 
the desert of life. And how fortunate 
a thing is memory when memory 
chooses to bring back the pleasanter 
hours of summer and youth. Doyou 
remember Leigh Hunt's delicious ron- 
deau, thrown off impromptu just to 
show what a rondeau is !— 


“‘ Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair we sat in: 
Time, you thief, who love to get 

Sweets upon your list, put that in. 
Say I’m weary, say"I'm sad, 

Say that health ‘and wealth have missed 


me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add— 
Jenny kissed me.” 
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Many a man weary of the toils of 
life, sad in his loneliness, is gladdened 
now and then by the remembrance of 
a green hill-side, a full-foliaged tree, 
a river glancing far below, and “ the 
touch of a vanished hand” upon his 
arm. 

But when memory is an angry, 
spirit, and brings in her company 
remorse, then how terrible the pun- 
ishment. I suppose there is no man 
living who is not occasionally tor- 
tured by some remembrance which 
he cannot shake away. May God 
and the women forgive us all. 

It is a mere platitude, of course, 
to say that it is fortunate we know 
nothing of the future. As Guy Lut- 
trel strained to the strenuous oar, 
while Vivian sang her barcarolle of 
April flowers and fools, he could not 
help wondering whether this deli- 
cious day seal ever return to him 
as a bitter-sweet memory. A dark 
presentiment of evil seemed to sadden 
the soft blue sky. A passing cloud 
only, but one of those aeahi that 
leave a vague sense of annoyance. 

“Which will win?’ asked Lady 
Vivian, “‘ Oxford or Cambridge ?” 

** Oxford,” he replied, “though the 


betting was the other way this morn- 


ng. . 

And then Lily, ignorant and in- 
quisitive nymph, had to’ be told what 
the boat-race was, and how everybody 
turned out to see it. 

“Tt’s just like the Derby,” said 
Lady Vivian. 

Wiaswen the Derby also re- 
quired explanation for Lily; and, 
when Guy had put Frith’s picture 
into prose for her, Lily exclaimed— 

“Oh papa, ‘you must take me to 
the Derby this year.” 

“What do you think, Vivian ?” he 
asked. 

. “Yes, of course. I'll take care of 
e > 


r. 
Whereat Lily sprang up, and 
clapped her hands, and very nearly 
upset the boat. 

Nor was she less delighted when 
told that she should visit the Royal 


cademy. 

Guy had a few choice paintings at 
Cedar Cottage, and his daughter pos- 
sessed a natural taste for art. hat 
a treat for the inexperienced child to 
pass through that ugliest of galleries, 
and gaze upon the noble works of 
Millais and Hook and their compeers, 
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And then, the opera. But the 
vision of so much delight was almost 
too intoxicating for Lily. Her father 
sai 


re a be too excited, —. Ex- 
ra expectations are always 
eoeciated. When you have seen 
all that London can produce worth 
seeing, you may perhaps wish you 
had never left Cedar Cottage.” 

“You are melancholy to-day,” said 
Lady Vivian to Guy, who was resting 
on his oars at the commencement of 
Remenham Reach. 

“There are times,” he said, “ when 
the greatest beauty of earth makes 
me melancholy. There is something 
strange and mournful in the union of 
beauty with misery—in the perma- 
nence of the world and the departure 
of its inhabitants. What a melan- 
choly line is that of Tennyson’s— 


‘Far off in summers that we shall not see.’” 


“Why, Guy, this is a most unusual 
mood for you,” said Vivian. 

“Not so very rare,” he said. 
“There often comes to me a melan- 
choly feeling when I reflect on those 
far off summers—when I think that 
while Thames shall run, and the 
violets bloom in the lanes, and the 
trees burst into fresh leaf year by 
year, we shall be under the turf in a 
narrow coffin, the worms feeding on 


“Pah ! a horrid idea fora delicious 


spring day,” said Vivian. “ You are 
spoiling Lily’s holiday.” 
“Tt is very absurd,” said Guy. 


“Still, as Shakespeare says, 


‘We are such things 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’ 


And he again settled to his work, 
growing gayer as he grew hotter, 
and being quite free from his queer 
attack of sentimental melancholy b 
the time the Red Lion was reached. 
A gay luncheon they had there ; a 
pleasant drive home —for Guy 
thought the fog would be rising from 
the river towards sunset. 

As they returned to town, Guy 
told Lady Vivian of Kezia’s report. 

“ What's to be done ?” he asked. 

“Let Lily come to St. James’s- 
square. The darling ought to see 
amaiins of London. What do you 
say > 
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“Well, I won't say I don’t like to 
ive you trouble, for both Lily and 
shall give you plenty, by and by. 
So, if you will promise that our mar- 
riage shall take place in July, I'll let 
you have your way.” 

“ You are tyrannical, sir.” 

“The tyranny of love, Vivian,” 
whispered Guy. 

“Well, if papa doesn’t object, / 
won't. But what will papa ‘do with- 
out me? I’m his private secretary 
and principal adviser.” 

“You'll be mine instead, and the 
Earl will resign, of course,” langhed 
Guy. “Lady Vivian Ashleigh is the 
— Foreign Secretary of Eng- 


“ A female Foreign Secretary is at 
least as sensible as a female Sove- 
reign,” she retorted. “The Foreign 
Secretary has nothing to do but write 
letters.” 

“And you write much better let- 
ters than Russell, I confess.” 

Guy Luttrel dined at St. James’s- 
square, and stayed rather late. Then 
he went to his club, and smoked a 
few cigars over the evening papers. 
Hence he reached his rooms at an 
advanced hour of the night, and found 
Harry Mauleverer there as well as 
his telegram. 

Harry told his story. 

“A charming adventure,” said Guy. 
“ How did you like your company ¢” 

“ Amusing, but mixed. I shouldn't 
have objected to a few days there. 
It seems that when a man who is in 
difficulties gets finally into a corner, 
a load is taken from his spirits—the 
mercury rises—and he sings, with 
Beranger— 


‘Gai! gai! de profundis!” 


“ Queer that you should have been 
taken by mistake,” said Guy. “There 
are not many men like you.” 

“No,” replied Harry. “Do you 
know anything of this Captain 
Adderley ?” 

“ Only by repute. I have never 
met him. “Nobody knows who he is, 
or where he comes from, but he lives 
ou a fast set, and never pays any- 


“Tt is a curious circumstance, his 
bei ingularly lik P 

ing so singular e me. 

“ Very,” said Guy. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
“Cesar and Pompey berry much alike—’specially Pompey.” 


Captain LioNEL ADDERLEY was 
rather an enigma to most men who 
knew him. It may safely be assumed 
that he had had both a father arid a 
mother, but nobody knew who they 
were. Nor did anybody know how 
he came to hold a commission in a 
crack regiment, or on what grounds 
he was received everywhere ; but the 
facts were undeniable. Captain Ad- 
derley went everywhere and knew 
everybody ; you met him at all the 
best houses-—in all the most exclusive 
clubs; but if you asked who he was, 
nobody could tell you. 

He was ‘several years older than 
Harry Mauleverer; but he dressed 
himself so carefully that he might 
well have been taken for Harry’s twin 
brother. He was about the same 
height ; not quite so well put together ; 
but the chief difference was in his 
eyes. He did not possess that keen 
brave glance which belonged to our 
friend Harry. He did not much like 
looking men in the face. The eye was 
of almost as bright a blue, but was 
devoid of steadfastness. There was 
something a trifle sinister about Cap- 
tain Lionel. 

He was lounging on a sofa in rooms 
in Jermyn-street. There were an- 
chovy toast and champagne on the 
table. In an easy chair sat a very 
showy young lady, about twenty-five 

ears old, smoking a cigarette. The 

our was eleven, P.M. 

There came a tap at the door. 

“ Come in,” shouted the Captain. 

There entered a somewhat inebri- 
ated looking person, who looked as if 
all his clothes had been bought in 
Holywell-street. 

“ Well, Norris, what now ?” asked 
the Captain. 

“Great fun, your honour,” he an- 
swered. “Did you ever hear of Mr. 
Harry Mauleverer ?” 

“ Young fellow they say’s so much 
like me. Confound his impudence ! 
Never saw him.” 

“ He’s been taken instead of you, 
Captain,” said Norris. “He’s at 
Moses’s.” 

“What a tremendous lark !” ex- 
claimed Adderley, roaring with laugh- 
ter. “ How will he get out ?” 


Negro Aphorism. 


“ O, easy enough, Captain, and have 
an action for damages. But I thought 
we might as well ~ ae our quarters. 
They'll be so savage that they’re sure 
to come —s in a great hurry.” 

“* Where shall we go, Norris?” said 
the Captain. 

“ Boulogne, I fancy,” said Norris. 

“Allright; pack up. We'll go by 
the first steamer to-morrow.” 

Norris vanished. 

The young lady who had been 
smoking a cigarette in an easy chair 
by the fire rose from her seat. She 
was a fine tall.girl, and drew herself 
up to her fall height. 

“Lionel,” she said, her dark eyes 
flashing excitedly, “you areacoward.” 

The Captain smoked on, impas- 
sively. 

“You are a coward,” she repeated, 
emphatically. “You are in difficul- 
tiessimply because you never ventured 
to tell the truth or to face your cre- 
ditors. I say you are a miserable 
coward. And now you are going to 
allow a gentleman to remain in prison 
instead of you.” 

“Shut up, Olive,” said the Captain, 
quietly, but with a fierce look in his 
eyes. ‘“*‘ What’s the on of telling 
the truth to you? Yow’e a little 
fool. As to this Mauleverer, he’s 
probably out by this time.” 

“T say as I said before—you are a 
coward. No gentleman would allow 
another gentleman to suffer imprison- 
ment forhim. I despise you, Lionel.” 

“No more nonsense, Olive,” growled 
Captain Adderley. “If I’macoward, 
you know what yow are. None of 
your damned nonsense.” 

The fine dark-haired creature look- 
ed at Captain Adderley much as an 
enraged tigress might look on her 
keeper. But she was silent. He 
went on smoking his cigar with an 
unpleasant sneer on his handsome 
sinister face. 

After a pause he said, in a tone of 
command— , : 

“Go and pack up yous traps. You 
heard me say we should go to Bou- 
logne to-morrow.” 

‘You =~ go,” said Olive, curtly. 

“T know I may,” he replied, with 
a loud laugh. “ And you will go.” 
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“No,” she replied. 

“No!” he shouted in a voice of 
thunder. “ You will do what I order 
you to do.” 

“T am tired of you, Adderley,” 
she answered. “You are no gentle- 
man. You are & wretched coward. 
You may go alone.” 

He sprang from thesofa and caught 
her by the wrist. His grip was like 
steel. But Olive did not flinch. 
With her disengaged hand she struck 
him a light blow in the face. 

“ Coward !” she said again. 

“You won't go with me to Bou- 
logne ? What are you going to do ? 
You have met some one you prefer 
tome. I'll kill him, by Heaven !” 

He let go her wrist, and she sat 
down. Some hours passed, during 
which the Captain alternately smoked, 
drank, slept. Olive, with desolate 
dreamy eyes, sat gazing at the fire, 
thinking of her sad and weary past, 
of her sad and unfathomable future. 

By-and-by Adderley got up, stretch- 
ed his gigantic limbs, and said— 

“Why the devil don’t you pack ¢” 

“JT have told you,” replied Olive, 
quietly, “that I am not going with 
I remain here.” 

The Captain blasphemed loudly. 
“T’m not going to leave you in 
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London to calumniate me and put 
spies on my track. I shall take you 
with me if I have to use force.” 

“Will you ?” she said defyingly. 

“Yes. I am going now to see that 
Norris does his duty. It is useless to 
go to bed -to-night ; the boat starts 
early in the morning. You had bet- 
ter do some packing, unless you 
choose to cross the Channel without 
a change of linen.” 

He left her. Olive did not move. 
She sat by that fireside, with her 
beautifully-shaped head upon her 
hands, and at last wept profusely. 

“O, my mother, my mother !’ she 

sobbed. 
Tn the gray of the morning, while 
Olive still sat beside the decaying 
embers, Captain Adderley strode in 
again. 

“The cab is ready,” he said ; “come 
along.” 

She did not move. 

He caught her by the arm and 
flung her brutally from him. She 
fell on the floor, her fair forehead 
striking the fender. -He swore a 
furious oath, told Norris to carry 
down the portmanteaus, and left the 
poor girl insensible on the floor. 

And this man looked like a Maul- 
everer ! 


ANOTHER CLUSTER OF NOVELS. 


Tue question, What fiction to read? 
is of serious moment. Wherever one 
goes it is to hear of the same diffi- 
culty—that of choosing from the mul- 
titude of tales those that ought to be 
read. It is a very tantalizing case ot 
theembarras de richesses. Were there 
no demands of toil or pleasure, and 
were all waking hours given tothe ¢ask, 
it would be impossible to keep pace 
with the modern novel-printing press. 
The devourer of a three-volume novel 
every two days is a prodigy. The 
thing is accomplished by adroit skip- 
ping of descriptive and non-sensational 

—a practice in which young 
ladies are as great adepts as critics. 
But not many are blessed with this 
voracious appetite. The powers of 
readers even of that stamp do not hold 
out. Their heads become at length 
so cramful of all possible sorts of 
characters and of incidents, of mon- 


sters and of marvels, that no room is 
left for the new wonder, even were it 
more than a pale reflection of some 
former paper acquaintance or scene. 
The eye passes over the pages, and the 
mind is off upon a journey: Recol- 
lections of past reading become a mere 
jumble. Such can seldom determine 
whether a particular fictional person- 
age is the creation of this author or 
of that. The result in the instance 
of those book-worms, they can hardly 
be called, for they dash across the 
pages in & John Gilpin hurry, shows 
that an attempt to keep abreast of 
publishing activity is foolish. The 
reader who wishes to be more than a 
mere machine must make choice of 
the few books which he should read. 
In the department of the novel, the 
essay, the narrative of travel, the 
poem, and the religious treatise, the 
difficulty is, in fact, alike experienced 
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but more particularly in the first and 
last. There is a nondescript class of 
book which owes its origin to the 
magazines, and consists of “lighter 
papers,” wafered together, as it were, 
and put upon the public with spark- 
ling titles. The wayfaring man buys 
at a railway station, and findsstraight- 
way that he is deceived. It is a verit- 
able case of Hodge’s razors. The 
wisdom is beaten out very thin, 
the pleasantries are deplorably dull, 
and the style is of that detestably 
funny description which a superior 
sort of penny-a-liners have invented. 
“What books to read and what to 
avoid,” would be the title of a work 
which, honestly done, would have 
more purchasers than the best volume 
of the season. 

One of the results of competition 
in reviewing as in other walks, and 
‘ of the multiplication of vehicles for 
criticism, is that almost every mass 
of printed and bound paper. has a 
“notice” promptly accorded to it ; and 
as critics are notably men of generous 
dispositions, and as the books are 
few in which editors find nothing 
good, the public are constantly at 
fault. Works of a graver kind are 
commonly dealt with on _ higher 
principles, but for the reader who 
seeks amusement mingled with profit, 
rather more ofthe former,thereis really 
little guidance, if he be not gifted 
with the power of discriminating be- 
tween reviews couched in the 
phraseology of hackneyed compli- 
ment, and those that give natural ex- 


pression to honest opinions. We, of 


course, rank ourselves, justly or not, 
among those who only speak when 
they have honest opinions, as critics, 
to express. In pursuance of that 
theory of our functions, we have de- 
liberately chosen froma heap of claim- 
ants for attention a novel which un- 
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questionably merits a most prominent 
place.* 


“Never Forgotten” is a novel 
which even the sated reader of fiction 
will be unable to lay aside, if he, or 
she, should venture as far as the chap- 
ter introducing the Manuels—and 
Violet especially. It is manifest from 
the start that the fortunes of the 
“two Manuel girls” will give the 
author scope for his remarkable 
powers jn character-painting : he so 

laces them at first upon the stage, 
in fact, that even those who have not 
read his “ Belladonna,” feel that the 
sequel will be well worth a steady 
journey to theend of the third volume. 

e can assure those who form this 
judgment early, that they need appre- 

end no such disappointment as too 
often comes with all the more crush- 
ing effect in consequence of the 
high expectations excited by opening 
scenes. The story has this primary 
a of a perfectly successful tale, 
that the interest steadily grows as the 
figures come more clearly into view, 
until a climax is reached which is not 
in any way forced, and yet is cer- 
tainly not what was possible to be 
expected. There is this other recom- 
mendation of “Never Forgotten,” 
that the conception is wholly unlike 
that of the stereotyped novel. We 
feel ourselves in a new country, as it 
were, under the guidance of one who 
has mae explored it, and knows 
every highway and devious path. 
There is no parallel for Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s plot that we can call to mind 
and our reading of wide-margined 
literature is not limited. He has 
worked out a plan which is really 
unique, whatever objections may seem 
to lie against it in parts, and the pre- 
dominant feeling when the drama 
closes beside the well-tended grave of 


* “ Never Forgotten.” By Percy Fitzgerald, m.a, Three Vols, London: Chapman 
and Hall. 

“ Broken to Harness.” 
London: John Maxwell and Co. 


“Miss Mackenzie.” 
Hall. 


By Edmund Yates. 
By Anthony Trollope. Two Vols. 


“ Pages in Waiting.” By same Author. 


London: Chapman and 


“ The Lawyer’s Purpose. “A Novel.” By James Leitch. London: John Maxwell 


and Co. 
** Martin Tobin.” 
and Co. 


A Novel. 


By Lady Campbell. 


3 vols. London: John Maxwell 


“Odd Neighbours.” By the Author of “ Lord Lynn’s Wife.” London: R. Bentley, 


“ Butler Burke at Eton.” 


By Bracebridge Hemyng. London; John Maxwell & Co, 
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the poor girl whose heart was broken 
is, that the writer has proved himself 
a master in the artistic handling 
of human passions and sentiments, 
whilst none knows better how to 
photograph the unrealities, the hypo- 
crisies, the incredible vanities and 
woful selfishness of what is too often 
considered as “society.” Mr. Fitz- 
gerald had previously given good 
proof that he possessed this latter 
power, but his most earnest admirers 
—and he has not a few—wil] be sur- 
prised and pleased to discover that to 
this philosophical Thackerayan cynic- 
ism he unites a pathos, a simplicity 
of spirit, alove for what is tender and 
true, and a belief in it, which make 
him much more than a denouncing 
prophet, a cold-hearted lifter of the 
veil from what is hollow, false, and 
repelling. Ifthe portrait of Pauline 
Manuel somewhat offends our ideas 
of what is elevated and womanly ; if 
Fermor’s wife claims from us little 
pity for deliberately setting herself 
to win the affections of a man she 
knew to be engaged to another; if 
Lady Laura Fermor is even more 
heartless than the typical scheming 
dowager; if Romaine is simply a 
ruffian, these unamiable actors are 
balanced by the genial conception of 
an “honest John Hanbury,” a young 
Brett—and poor Violet. It would be 
to conceal the truth, for all that, if it 
were not added that Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
bad characters outnumber his good, 
and that his success is greater when 
he is elaborating a villain than when 
he is sketching one of those really 
everyday folk, whether men or 
women, who are not angels, and not 
devils, but something between, more 
inclining to the former than the latter. 
Allowance, however, must be made 
for the novelist. There is a fictionist’s 
licence, or there ought to be, as well 
asthat conceded to apoet. He must 
paint extraordinary people, either 
very exemplary or very sinful ; for the 
characters met with thickly in real 
life have no points, and would not 
offer materials for a single chapter, 
far less a thousand pages. ; 
We may venture to tell briefly 
the “story” of “Never Forgotten.” 
Eastport is a watering-place, which 
Mr. Fitzgerald describes as only he 
can with such distinctness that we 
see and know it all, and dream of it, 
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and walk through its terraces, and 
past its strips of villas in our dreams, 
as the incidents of the tale haunt us 
which we have been compelled to 
= by unfinished long after midnight 

as brought us to the middle of 
volume the second only. Among 
these spasmodic and disorderly villas 
was the house of the Manuels— 
mother, son, and two daughters : the 
first an easy “nobody ;” the second 
a wild, untrained youth, with strong 
affections and stronger powers of 
hating ; the elder daughter earnest 
and clever, and the younger more 
beautiful, sentimental, and fragile. 
The successful, all but accepted 
suitor of the younger, a country gen- 
tleman of the neighbourhood, is 
crossed by a gay young captain, 
who has no serious intentions towards 
Violet Manuel, but is suddenly: in- 
volved by her too ready preference of 
him to Hanbury. And here it occurs 
to us to mention one blemish in the 
story—noone’sconductis unobjection- 
able. It may be pleaded for Violet 
that she was inexperienced in the 
ways of life, but she certainly does 
not enlist our sympathies by her con- 
duct towards “honest John.” She 
accepts Fermor, a gay and super- 
cilious man of fashion, who had 
been wont to treat the Eastportians 
as a very poor lot indeed. His 
mother, Lady Laura Fermor, and Sir 
Hopkins Pocock, a relative, and a 
scheming old diplomatist, determine 
to prevent the match, and Fermor is 
brought off by the latter suddenly to 
Paris, on his way to India, to receive 
an O. appointment. A_ brief 
note announces this to Violet Manuel 
at a party in her mother’s house, at 
which she had expected Fermor’s 
presence. Then a shriek, hysterics, 
a long sickness, fluctuations of feeling 
as to Fermor’s fidelit , final proof of 
his treachery—and death. Fermor 
had married another Qastport maiden 
to whom he had been paying court 
while attianced to Violet, and on dis- 
covering this, Pauline Manuel, con- 
sidering him her sister’s “ murderer,” 
dedicates her life to revenge—to 
bring -Fermor “to justice,” as her 
phrase is, The greater part of the 
tale is devoted to her machinations 
with this intent, and they are inge- 
nious—too much so—erratic, some- 
times inconsistent, and throughout 
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thaps feminine, but uniformly 
a There is a good deal that is 
hazy about Pauline’s settlement in 
London and the manner of her life 
there, and how, in the first instance, 
her plan could have been supposed to 
connect itself with Fermor. Pauline 
punishes Fermor and his wife by 
fomenting jealousy between them, 
in which artifice a Mr. Romaine is 
the instrument, and the plan is, pur- 
sued with almost diabolical malignity, 
and small fertility of invention. 
Finally, Fermor is “ brought to jus- 
tice,’ not by the ruin of his family 
yeace, but by a brutal attack upon 
his person. The assailayt is Louis 
Manuel, who revenges “his sister’s 
death after this fashion :— 


“A dull crash about his (Fermor’s) 
head—physical—and really like that crash 
at the Eastport wall—-a dull thunder in the 
ears—a fierce cry like a threat—mizxed up 
with a sound like this from Violet—and 
Fermor’s humiliation and degradation, his 
dreams of Eastport and of the past—were 
battered into insensibility. He was on the 
ground, with his back on the clayey soil, 
the white face turned to the sky, and a 
figure over him fiercely beating and mash- 
ing ; pounding that white face with some- 
thing held in its hands. Some half-dozen 
terrible strokes in all. And there would 
have been but one more to fini-h the work, 
but for a strong man who came rushing 
and shouting acrpss the field, and who 
caught the wild, frantic figure by the throat, 
and, after a struggle, flung him to a dis- 
tance, Miserable Fermor was breathing 
still.” 


Subsequently, at the general sum- 
ming-up, when everybody gets his 
due, Fermor appears lingering out 
life at a quiet cathedral town. 


“The cathedral is not rich, nor has it a 
numerous ecclesiastical chapter. A railway 
has not touched it yet: so very few remark 
the grim old man and his daughter, and 
the feeble husband, whom they both sup- 
port. The feeble husband walks as though 
a false step would shatter his frame like 
glass or china. The feeble husband’s eyes 
are dim and grow dimmer-each day, and 
round and about his eyes his face has been 
cryshed and bruised out of shape through 
an old and terrible accident. <A skilful 
doctor did wonders with that face; raising 
it and piecing it (he wrote a ‘case’ on it 
for some Medical Transactions), but he 


could not raise or restore the quick intuition © 


and ready appreciation, and so every one 
in the cathedral town knows that the feeble 
husband's words came from him more 


- 
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feebly than he walks (as though they run 
risk, too, of being shattered), and that it 
takes a long time to follow a question or a 
remark.” 


So far as regards Fermor the 
Nemesis is equitable though rather 
fierce. But everybody is punished, 
which, we submit, is an excessive 
“bringing to justice.” | Fermor’s 
wife, Fermor’s father-in-law, Louis 
Manuel (he had almost murdered a 
man), Major Carter, whose sin was 
that he advised Fermor to break off 
the attachment to Violet; Sir Hop- 
kins Pocock, even Pauline Manuel, 
who “hovers about the foreign world” 
with “asad handsome face.” We 
confess that we should gladly have 
borne with less sweeping justice for 
a somewhat more cheerful conclu- 
sion. All’s well that ends well, is an 
axiom which we are old-fashioned 
enough to think specially applicable 
to a novel. Where a spirit of cold 


‘and calculating revenge is allowed to 


work through a story, it certainly 
should be that it may fail at last. 
It is true that Pauline repents of 
her vindictive purpose on learning 
that Violet had expressed before her 
death the wish that Fermor should 
be forgiven, but the discovery is 
made too late to arrest the general 
destruction. 

Whatever may be thought of this 
mode of teaching that the crime of 
cruelly deserting a tender and trust- 
ful girl is “never forgotten,” no one 
will deny that the story is as drama- 
tically contrived as it is powerfully 
worked out. This is to be said for 
the plot, that the author has selected 
the incidents best fitted to exhibit his 
unmatched powers in the analysis of 
character and motive, and the presen- 
tation of both in the attitude and 
through the colloquies of thedramatis 
persone. These three volumes liter- 
ally abound with passages not only 
of singularly vivid description but of 
marvellous energy and reality. If 
there were no plot at all, instead 
of a most interesting one, “ Never 
Forgotten” would be read for the al- 
most continuous force with which it 
is written. The resource of the 
author’s style is most remarkable, 
and inspires the story with a current 
of life. This fertility is shown, for 
example, in his sketch of the steeple- 
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chase, in which Fermor has volun- 
teered to ride, that he may merely 


— the victory from John Han- 
ury, Violet Manuel’s lover :— 


“That was, however, the genuine sad- 
dling bell. For presently, out of some secret 
confine, bright gay-coloured figures, on 
horses as bright, began to defile among the 
human flower-pots in the enclosure. New 
modern centaurs, so light, so airy, and 
striped over with streaks of yellows, and 
pinks, and all the gay colours, and seeming 
actually varnished like the toy figures in 
Noah’s arks. Presently the flower-stand 
began to fill again, and to grow black, and 
to rustle and flutter, and the miscellany 
inside the paling, with the white tickets in 
their hats, to crowd round ‘each gaudy 
centaur with admiration. There was a 
buzz and a hum as John Hanbury, in pale 
blue silk, came along on his great horse. 
Such a mammoth steed, mahogany coloured, 
high, square, with a chest like a Torso, with 
a fierce eye, and his mouth strapped down 
to his waist. But so bright, and oiled, and 
curled, he looked as if he had stepped out 
of a boudoir. As he passed, his wake was 
marked by a glitter of little white note- 
books, and a fresh flutter of leaves. Ap- 
proving eyes settled on him. When he got 
upon the open ground he swooped away 
into a full bold stride, as even as pendulum. 
Men with broad brims awry over their 
brows worked away knowingly with pencils. 

“There was a little procession of the 
others—some small, some large, some long, 
some shy, and some wild; and each with 
a gay parti-coloured puppet on his back. 
Presently there was another hum. ‘Small’s 
horse !’ 

“A delicate Persian silk mauve jacket, 
grateful to the eye, and Fermor looking as 
light and small as a boy. His horse was 
an iron grey, close knit, with a heavy 
secret strength in his quarters, but a quiet 
unobtrusive beast, as if walking out to 
water. There was great admiration among 
the sloped hats at this evidence of secret 
power. The sunlight glinted down, and 
brought out the rich tint of the rider's dress : 
the Manuels caught it some hundred yards 
away, and the second whispered to her 
sister, with something like a shy whisper 
of delight, ‘ Look, look, Pauline! There 
is Captain Fermor.’” 


The start is effected, and 


“There is a gentle rustle and agitation 
on the black flower-pot-stand, and every 
second hand holds a glass—but a thousand 
faces are all turned one way. A few Lilli- 
putian horses may be seen far off, travelling 
very slow, and straggling, and have gone 
over a very tiny jump, as might be over a 
bit of card. But now the flower-pot-stand 
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begins to be agitated: there is a crescendo 
hum swelling up into a roar, as from a 
thousand shells held to a thousand ears. 
Flower-pot-stand is giving spasmodic shouts, 
hoarsely. ‘Blue, by Y ‘*No!—red 
—blue — red — yellow — blue again!— by 

he’s down!—no, up—they’re all 
over!’ 

“They were, in fact, at the stone wall 
—what Mr, Madden had called the ‘ beau- 
tiful stone wall’—and were growing into 
sight, coming on nearer, magnifying 
steadily. Great agitation and flutter in 
the phaetons, for they knew not what was 
doing. But here was the stone wall. Up, 
down! up, down! one after the other! 
Blue leading, coming into sight with a 
flash, and going over soft as velvet. *Then 
a flash of réfl, then of yellow, then a roar 
of dismay from the stand, for two are down 
together. Roar! reverberation of shells 
growing louder, arms tossing, and a sound 
of hollow thudding on the ground, as if 
giants were having their carpets beaten. 
Every head turning with a flash, making 
an inclined plane of faces, every neck 
straining, every foot stamping, every hand 
clapping, and the train came thundering 
by, blue leading, then a streaked yellow— 
black, and then that mauve jacket, fifth or 
sixth, at a calm gallop, his stretches keep- 
ing time musically. This was but the first 
time round, and they have swooped away 
round the-corner, and are gone. 

“They come round again. They grow 
out gradually from Noah’s ark horses in 
the distance, but have been thinned down 
to some seven or eight. A riderless horse, 
very wild, and with his dwn stirrups scourg- 
ing his flanks, is going on with the rest. 
Blue comes to the fence, and is seen to 
look behind. Pink over the first. He has 
it. No. Yes. Blue next. ‘That's the 
man!’ Then Mauve. ‘ Yes,’ Mr. Madden 
shouts; ‘now let him go! But he has 
gone. They are coming with a rush, and 
Mauve, calm as in a drawing-room, has 
glided ahead. The great gaunt horse is 
seen to be in distress, and Blue is using his 
whip. Flower-stand is one disordered roar 
of ‘Blue wins! Mauve has it—no—yes— 
no—yes!’ And here is now the terrible 
wall at which they are rushing, as if they 
wanted to crash through it. 

“There are wise people who affect to 
know the great horse. “He is waiting, and 
will go at a rush on the smooth ground. 
Here is the wall. Now! Crash! As they 
rise in the air, there is a dust of fallen 
stones; and Blue, darting out of the cloud 
like thunder, comes pounding in, the ground 
shaking, arms working ‘lifting’ his horse. 
Pink second, half a dozen lengths behind ; 
and Mauve—— 

““Where was Mauve? Shouts of joy, 
victory, execrations, confusion, and a great 
rush down to the fatal wall. A mob was 
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already gathered there before this one 
reached the wall. ‘Stand back!’ Some 
who pushed well to the front got a good 
view, and helped to drag a shattered rider 
from under a shattered horse.” 


Poor Mauve, insensible, is con- 
veyed to the Manuels’ house, where 
a kind girl steals into his room to 
watch and pray while he lies all 
but dead ; and this is the beginnin 
of his woes. In such affairs as Lor 
Putnenham’s “little party,” the au- 
thor is unrivalled :— 


“The place looked like the Tuileries 
Gardens, there were so many cane chairs. 
It was crowded. Major Carter had, some- 
how, managed to ‘ get’ to the party, by 
clambering with infinite pains and heat and 
difficulty up into a tree. Still he was there 
among the leaves and branchés like the rest 
of the company. The fashionable paper 
had his name, also that of young Brett, 
and of Captain and Mrs. Fermor. Miss 
Manuel had merely said to the noble host: 
‘You must give me a few blank cards for 
those I like,’ and a whole sheaf had arrived. 

‘*Mrs. Fermor had welcomed this 
promised treat with delight. She enjoyed 
music, and even the homily-like classical 
music. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘how kind of her, 
how charming, how we shall enjoy it.’ 

‘“‘ Fermor was still icy, and had plans of 
his own for that night. ‘I think you had 
better not go. It is really too great a tax 
upon a stranger. We could scarcely go 
upon such an invitation. If you like to go 
yourself with Miss Manuel P 

“*QOno, no. And you think so? But,’ 
. she added, a little quickly, and her cheeks 
beginning to glow, ‘I suppose the same 
argument will apply to us both ?” 

“*Not at all,’ said he, colouring too. 
* You don’t quite follow me.’ 

“This looked like the beginning of the 
cold skirmishings which lead to incompati- 
bility. Mrs. Fermor went to her room, 
ready to cry like a child, or like a girl, as 
she was. But they both went, after all. 
Grim Mr. Carlay came stalking down from 
his rooms on the stairs; he someway heard 
weeping, and appeared before Fermor in 
his study. The metal in his face seemed to 
have assumed g greater tightness and 
density. There was an air and manner 
about him that was irresistible. His re- 
monstrances—for they were only remon- 
strances—seemed to be edicts. They went 
together; but Fermor went chafing, as 
though he had been a free man chained to 
a convict, whom he must take with him. 

“When they got there, the concert had 
begun. They had arrived at the ‘Grand 
Posthumous Quatuor in E minor,’ which 
was being interpreted by these four artists: 
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Ragwitz Béla, 
Krowski, 
Smart (alto), 
and M. Piletti (cello). 


“ Ragwitz Béla was the young violinist 
whom the host had discovered in the ‘pot- 
house.’ 

“They had travelled many posts, at a 
sort of steady amble, along a high-road 
‘ moderato,’ until they reached the last bar, 
when it was thought they would draw rein 
and bait. But Lady Laura, who had se- 
cured end chairs for her party, a judicious 
coigne of 'vantage, and who already was 
suffering mental and physical pain, and had 
been glancing wearily from side to side, now 
sadly convinced that a harem-like seclusion 
was indeed to prevail, saw, with a sudden 
sinking of the heart, the pages ‘turned 
back,’ and the four artists begin their jour- 
ney again. It was a ‘repeat.’ When the 
stage was happily accomplished, there was 
a little pause, and Lord Putnenham led off 
applause, with interjections of ‘ What tone ! 
I never heard tone before!’ Then came an 
entreating ‘ Hu-s-sh!’ for the ‘ quator’ had 
recovered its instruments, and was pros 
ceeding into the ‘ adagio.” 

“This might be described to be a musical 
interment—they proceeded at such a slow 
and mournful walk—Ragwitz Béla leading 
and drawing out wailing strokes with con- 
tortionate agonies—-sometimes laying his 
fiddle like a dish under his own throat, as 
though he were anxious to decollate him- 
self on the spot; sometimes quivering 
and straining as though he wished to drive 
his instrument into his neck and lay it 
finally against the short joints of the spine; 
sometimes struggling with it, sometimes 
beckoning with it; sometimes making 
spasms with his knee and foot, as though 
he wished to rise and fly through the air 
with it. The others went to the work 
gloomily, and with awful concentration ; 
and Piletti, who had charge of the violin- 
cello, seemed to have a conveniently-shaped 
coffin between his knees, 

“The mortuary music was at last over. 
Lady Laura, already worn and haggard, 
but still ‘coming up smiling,’ was feeling 
the cane pressure acutely. Poor soul! she 
was old, and tall of figure, and required 
little comforts at home and abroad, not the 
rafter-like support imparted by cane chairs. 
Yet she smiled on, and took care that 
smiling should be kept up in the ranks; 
and when Providence at last brought the 
‘ first part’ to a conclusion, she had a smile 
for Lord Putnenham drifting by her, and 
an ejaculation of ecstasy, ‘How lovely! 
Did you ever hear anything like it ?’” 

Fermor’s vain attempt to mould 
and train his rustic Violet to make 
a good first impression upon his criti- 
cal mother and sisters ; the wedding 
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party suddenly brought to an end by 
the arrest of the happy bridegroom, 
Major Carter; and the interviews 
towards the close between Pauline 
and Fermor, and Romaine and Mrs. 
Fermor, out of which both ladies 
came in a sort of way triumphantly, 
are all stirring incidents, su iciently 
sensation@l. This remarkable story is 
the most ambitious and by far the 
best of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s novels. 
It shows him to be possessed of the 
highest order of powers as a novelist, 
and establishes him in the very front 
rank of popular and successful writers. 


Mr. Anthony Trollope claims praise 
from us for having broken in upon 
the traditional custom of spinning 
out every tale to three volumes, 
whether it have much or little in it. 
Every constant reader of literature 
of this description knows how often 
the middle volume might be dropped 
out, and hardly be missed. If it con- 
tributes a little to the progress of the 
story, it is generally without character 
—the merest stuffing. Mr. Trollope’s 
“Miss Mackenzie” is worked out 
within the compass of two volumes, 
and the interest is enhanced by this 
compactness. The author is un- 
rivalled in the power of making a 
meaner class of people, and their loves 
and fortunes, the subject of romance. 
He shows how much sentiment, often 
‘most refined in its characteristics, 
there is in the middle grades of 
society. The whole world, in fact, 
is kin in the feelings that constitute 
the novelist’s material, but the writers 
are few who can produce, in vivid and 
impressive colours, those scenes of 
middle-class life which, though ex- 
ternally prosaic, are capable of being 
elevated into poetry. Mr. Trollope’s 
limnings in this department are 
powerful and touching—some quaint 
as a Dutch picture, others full of 
pathos, and overcomingly simple and 
true to nature. There could be con- 
ceived, for example, no less promising 
heroine than “ Miss Mackenzie.” She 
is an old maid, eos | forty before she 
thinks of love and marriage. Till 


then she has been, in a sense, under 
tutors and governors, being in sub- 
jection to a guardian; but when 
freed from this yoke, and placed in 
command of money, she casts about 

for the eligible person, we need hardly 
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say without much romance, and finds 
that the course of true love does not 
run smooth with maidens almost of 
half a century any more than maidens 
whose years number less than a score. 
Mr. Trollope presents. ‘details with 
his wonted inimitable skill, and we 
question whether there is in any of 
his works more evidence than oe 
of those peculiar powers of obser- 
vation in matters trifling of them- 
selves, but yet full of character. 
No such touches are in Mr. Trollope’s 
hand superfluous. They minister 
invariably to the growth of the inter- 
est or perfectness of the imperso- 
nation. Miss Mackenzie would not 
leave half the impression upon the 
mind if her little pruderies and 
old-maidish ways were not photo- 
graphéd ; and her suitor, selfish and 
yet not bad at heart, as his constanc 
when her fortune was lost proved, 
would have been a mere shadow but 
for the same point of skill. 

Mr. Trollope is, as might be ex- 
pected, hard on the clericals. It is 
the fashion to have a curate in every 
novel to hold up to contempt, for 
High Churchism or Low Churchism, 
as the author affects Oxford or is in- 
clined to the devious ways of Dissent. 
Even the Broad Church has had its 
novelists, who have drawn anything 
but flattering porters of the orthodox 
clergyman. It is high time some 
other profession was resorted to for 
the sill 
novel. The Church, no doubt, fur- 
nishes many extraordinary specimens 
of the foolish fop or shallow dog- 
matist ; but this particular vein of 
the novelist’s mine has been exhaust- 
ed. Let lawyers or physicians have 
a turn again. Need it be said, at the 
same time, that English fiction- 
readers would have a serious loss 
if the “ Perpetual Curate” were for- 

otten, or “Salem Chapel” and its 
ero, his Dissenting counterpart, 
suffered to pass from the shelves 
of the library into the lumber-room 
of literature. 


“Pages in Waiting” has the ap- 
pearance of being the title of a novel, 
and = ae we took af Vl one = 
its gilt appeare ore us, wit 
the addition op By the Author of 
Broken to Harness.” The latter is 
emphatically a clever book—one of a 





y characters of the fashionable . 
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class of tales which will always be 
 ~ ened for the stir that is in them. 

hey are generally written by men of 
the world, who have the skill, besides, 
of the practised penman; and from 
the rapid succession of incident, and 
the ingenuity generally of the plot, 
interest the mind when the day's 
toil is over, and a little easy reading, 
that does not overtax the attention, 
is sought as a relief. There is seldom 
much analysis of character in such 
novels. To say the truth, all that 
are of this class have strong points 
of resemblance; but the justice must 
be done to Mr. Edmund Yates of 
adding, that he has shown an ori- 
ginality not belonging to the school 
in his first—we hope not his last— 
venture into the field of fiction. His 
contributions to a popular magazine 
have been one of its best features, and 
he tells us that it was in its “ pages” 
his essays, now published, were some- 
time “in waiting.” The book is not, 
indeed, a novel, but it contains tales 
of a sort~—material that might, by the 
p-ocess of amplification, well known to 
the craft, be expanded into the ortho- 
dox tri-volume form. It may not be 
quite out of place to notice, in passing, 
one or two points in those well fur- 
nished pages. Here isa remark webe- 
lieve to be perfectly warranted by fact 
— Despite the constantattacks made 
upon them (always by members of 
their own body, mind), I firmly believe 
that the newspaper critics of the 
English press—whether literary, ar- 
tistic, or dramatic—are no mere venal 
hirelings, but conscientious men, and, 
a3 the world goes, to the full as truth- 
telling as their compeers in any other 
walk of life.’ Notwithstanding this 
dictum, however, Mr. Yates aims a 
shaft at the Saturday Review, apropos 
of an article on the actors’ profession, 
in which that journal was certainly 
not as generous as it might be. The 
“ naid-by-the-week essayist” is as- 
sailed by the paid-by-the-month es- 
sayist with a vfgour bearing out the 
observation that critics are always 
attacked by members of their own 
body. But in this instance the assail- 
ant has undoubtedly a case. “ Actors 
are not much below the standard 
of educated people,” is the general 
statement on which Mr. Yates thus 
discourses : 


“T am bound to state, that a considerable 
VOL. LXV.—NO. CCCLXXXIX, 
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experience of actors leads me to dissent en- 
tirely from Briefless’s assertion. Certainly 
an actor with a University, or even a public- 
school, education is an exception to the 
rule; but I find actors with quite as large 
a smattering of general knowledge, with 
quite as numerous natural gifts, and with 
quite as great conversational powers, as the 
majority of those persons of whom ‘ Society’ 
is composed, True, the actor does not talk 
as a Saturday Reviewerwrites; and Heaven 
forbid he should. It is nothing to him that 
certain books of Livy were lost; he has 
never read Cicero De Offciis; he would 
probably fail in an attempt to construe the 
simplest passage of Cornelius Nepos, or to 
demonstrate the easiest proposition of Euclid. 
But, strange though it may appear to some, 
there is society, and pleasant society too, in 
which ignorance of these subjects is not 
considered fatal; current politics, current 
literature, and the social topies of the day, 
are discussed with freedom and debated 
with keenness; and in these discussions the 
actor will generally be found to hold his 
own. Nor dol think that the charge of a 
want of education can be preferred against 
the actor in his business. Though the old 
notion of referring to the stage as the school 
for proper pronunciation is long since pro- 
perly exploded, I maintain that in the vast 
majority of instances actors in their voca- 
tion exhibit no lack of education, Certain 
affectations of speech are, of course, here 
and there to be found; but they have for 
the most part disappeared,—i/n’y a rien qui 
tue comme un ridicule; and, under the 
friendly chaff of the Punch staff, ‘ ske-ey’ 
and ‘ble-ew’ and such-like have died out 
of the theatrical vocabulary. It is in his 
pronunciation of French that the actor is 
weakest. ‘Mossoo’ and ‘ Onz-ree’ with 
him stand for ‘Monsieur’ and ‘ Henri;’ 
Genevieve becomes Jenny-veeve; Jacques 
drops into Jacks; and the entire language 
suffers in the same way. But he is by no 
means alone in this deficiency. Did any 
reader ever meet a party of University young 
men reading in Switzerland during the long 
vacation, and listen to their notion of the 
French language? Did any one ever hear 
a select party of British barristers at Cha- 
mouni or Courmaycur giving instructions to 
their guides in what was supposed to be 
the guides’ native tongue, but the idioms of 
which reminded one of the Cock in Fleet- 
street, while the accent smacked strongly of 
Chancery-lane? It is impossible to speak 
French or German with a pure accent, un- 
less you have been educated or lived long 
in France or Germany; and though I grant 
the actor’s deficiency in this instance, I 
don’t think he is one whit behind the ma- 
jority of home-educated youths or young 
ladies.” 

But although the author defends 
the actor thus steadily, he can give 

39 
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him a bit of good advice, as, for ex- 
ample :— 


“The mere fact of being an actor should, 
I think, make a man extraordinarily careful 
as to his demeanour, and should render him 
specially particular as to his dress and 
manners. All of us who know anything 
about theatricals know some three or four 
leading actors, of whom the general public 
say, ‘1 met Blank the’other night at dinner. 
I was so astonished; he’s so unlike an 
actor!’ Which, being translated, means, 
‘Blank’s appearance was quiet, his «man- 
ners unobtrusive; and he didn’t ask for the 
salt in blank-verse, or make faces at the 
butler.’ There are many men who think 
an actor public property, who grin when 
they see him walking in the street, and even 
accost him without any introduction ; and 
there are many actors who like'this sort of 
thing, and call it ‘ popularity.” They are 
‘before the public ;’ so is Lord Derby; but 
I should be sorry to be the man who at- 
tempted any backslapping familiarity with 
that noble peer, merely because he is a 
public man. I know I differ from several 
well-meaning men, kind friends of mine; 
bat the actor’s privacy out of business 
is, to my thinking, so essential to his social 
status, that I hold the mummeries of 
the Dramatic College Fancy Fair, yearly 
practised at the Crystal Palace,—where, 
before spectators at half-a-crown a head, 
the leading members of the profession ab- 
negate their dignity and play the fool,—as 
one of the greatest obstacles to their attain- 
ment of that status.” 


The whole of the genteel life of the 
stage, according to the Saturday Re- 
view, requires a thorough revolution. 
“Tt is absurdly conventional.” True ; 
but how is the manager to procure for 
his mere rank and file, the ladies and 
gentlemen “accustomed to the best 
society,” for whom the critic sighs, 
with the wretched remuneration 
which the patronage of a public 
that has lost its once lively and 
intelligent interest in theatricals 
enables him to offer? A “thea- 
trical swell” is an abomination, but 
it is very questionable whether in 
these days of burlesque and extra- 
vaganza the “gentlemanly actor” 
would meet with that general appre- 
ciation. which would secure him per- 
manent engagements. If there were 
a critical public, with an ordinary 
degree of enthusiasm about acting, 
there would be as much excellence 
as of old in the representation of 
every character—down to the most 
commonplace—which, notwithstand- 


ing its commonplace, may contribute 
importantly to the effect, or mar it 
altogether. 


Mr. Leitch’s “ Lawyer’s Purpose” 
is a first effort, and has all the faults 
of inexperience., The dramatic ele- 
ment is powerful, and the “sensa- 
tion” is of the coarsest kind. Brewer, 
the lawyer, is a very common order 
of villain, who commits suicide at 
last after a Surrey-theatrical fashion. 
It is unnecessary to tell the story of 
his crime—it has not a point of no- 
velty, although it is expected in a 
dedication that the Duke of Argyll 
shall feel an interest in it. We wish 
the Lord Privy Seal better employ- 
ment, and he is no mean judge in a 
literary matter. Mr. Leitch’s con- 
structive powers are, indeed, respect- 
able, and better things may very well 
be expected from him. We cannot 
bring ourselves to say a word more 
in his favour on account of the gross 
caricature of an Irishman he has 
drawn in the person of one Jobson— 
not a very Hibernian surname to begin 
with—who talks “Irish” after this 
fashion :— 


** You ugly thafe and thafe-catcher! you 
would come in here to disturb the domistic 
pace of a godly house, would yez? Uh!” 


Jobson, it appears, had abandoned 
the Catholic faith—the scene of 
the tale is laid in Scotland—and em- 
braced the form of religion prevailing 
in the country, and. thus speaks of 
his new creed and its ritual :— 


“ For that matther, I doun’t give a snuff 
for prayer-books ; Scotch prayers is the 
jockeys forme .. . The Scotch 
white-chokers can spout a dale without the 
books.” 


Jobson is felicitously Scriptural in 
his phrases, which may be supposed 
due to his early listening to the 
“spouting of the white-chokers.” 
He is prepared on one occasion to 
“die the death of the righteous if it 
should be so decrade ;” the next mo- 
ment he is swearing by “St. Payter” 
that he stands “more chance of being 
a Scotch martier than an Irish saint.” 
The author is a Scotchman, of course, 
and he knows just as much about 
Ireland and Irishmen as a Scotch eye 
and ear could master in a stroll 
through the back quarters of Glas- 
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gow, where the half-Scotticized Irish 
of a second generation vegetate. 


It is difficult to say how much of 
Martin Tobin is the work of fancy. 
It is described as “‘a novel”, and has 
abundance ‘of that sort of incident 
in which Gustave .Aimard deals. 
The story is professedly that of the 
life of an English adventurer in New 
Zealand, the final result of whose 
experiences is that the “honest, in- 
dustrious, and sober” farmer-emigrant 
must succeed in thatcolony. Tobin's 
idea of the old country is exhibited 
in his observation that ‘ there’s no 
grinding down the face of the poor 
out there; there are no poor, and 
wages are adequate to the value of 
time.” He has secured in Lady 
Campbell a very talented editor of his 
biography, or imagined biography. 
Ifthe latter only, it frequently touches 
the facts of the actual history of 
British dealings with New Zealand. 
The habits of the natives are curiously 
depicted at intervals through the 
work, and these sketches form, for us 
at least, its most attractive feature. 
Persons who may not quite under- 
stand the architecture of a pah will 
find it explained here in a very clear 
manner. They will also probably 
rise from the perusal of the story 
with a more generous feeling towards 
the Maories than politicians like Mr. 
Roebuck indulge. We decidedly 
object to the mingling of fact and 
fiction, to the confusion of both ; and 
as that is done in these volumes more 
cannot be said for them than that they 
present pictures of native life in New 
Zealand not elsewhere obtainable, 
That, indeed, is no small service which 
the author has rendered to home- 
staying people, and until the Britain 
of the South is included, which no 
doubt it soon will be, in the circle of 
regular travel, such books will be 
welcome. The class of readers who 
prefer “ Stronghand,” or “ The Smug- 
gler Chief,’ to the best novel of 
fashionable life, or of pure romance, 
is still a large one, and those whose 
function it is to minister to minds of 
all sorts are to be commended for their 
activity in providing suitably for the 
demand. Such are the stories grow- 
ing lads delight in. The mere senti- 
mentalities of fiction havesmall attrac- 
tion for the youth not a boy and not 
aman. Feats of daring best meet his 
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notion of the sensational, and he is 
not very critical upon their probabil- 
ity. Nor can it be held, except by 
the primest of parents or guardian 
that the reading of works of the kin 
is hurtful. Better that the immature 
mind should feast itself on even vul- 
gar wonders of the kind, than that 
the faculty of honest wonderingshould 
remain undeveloped, or a premature 
habit of cynicism should be caught up 
from novels which expose the hollow- 
ness of society, and neglect too gene- 
rally what is tender, true, and heroic, 
in the majority of simple hearts. 


“Odd Neighbours” is a novel style 
of fiction-literature, and clever and 
entertaining as the volumes are, it 
is hardly to be wished that they 
should form a precedent for kindred 
experiments. The work is so called 
not as the story of certain individuals 
lodged beside certain others whom 
they have tormented or amused : it 
is a grouping of many distinct tales, 
each of which might have been the 
groundwork of a three-volume story, 
that are so unlike each other in all 
respects as to be exceedingly odd 
neighbours as printed and published 
in this form. No one of them would 
take more than twenty minutes to 
read. They are about the ortho- 
dox length of a Churchman’s ser- 
mon—a Dissenter would preach at 
least three of them, if they were dis- 
courses, at a burst. Is it possible 
that the time is coming when readers 
of fiction will complain of the te- 
diousness of the thousand pages long 
tale, and require to have their ro- 
mances neatly done up again in tracts 
like those Mr. Chambers published 
years ago, and sold stitched together 
in dozens? It is impossible to say 
what capricious turn fashion may 
take. “Odd Neighbours” is un- 
doubtedly calculated to reconcile the 
mublic to brevity in story-telling, 
fany of the sketches are exceed- 
ingly spirited and wonderfully va- 
ried. They have, besides, the element 
of freshness. “Through the Block- 
ade,” for example, is one of those on 
which the eye first alights, to find in 
it a fair picture of the excitements 
attendant on a perilous service now 
probably become historic ; and the 
“Ohio Oil Well” is a peep into the 
district where the “ petroliocracy” 
flourish—“ the ile” having been a 
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very Golconda to the American pro- 
prietors of the fortunate locality. The 
author of “Lord Lynn’s Wife” has 
no rival in the collecting of these 
“odd” and amusing facts and fancies. 


There were few books more popu- 
lar than “ Eton School Days.” Its 
boys were real boys—all portraits, in 
every respect true to nature, not 
creations of fancy. In their friend- 
ships, hatreds, small vices, and mis- 
adventures, they were exactly what 
every one who has been at a public 
school has had some experience of. 
The book had an interest for boys, 
whether Etonians or not, the inten- 
sity of which it was difficult for older 
persons to conceive ; but even the 
elders shared it in some degree 
through that remembrance. Men of 
any age could spend a leisure hour 
pleasantly over its pages. The effect 
seemed to be to renew one’s youth. 
The illusion was complete and enjoy- 
able. The life and animation, the 
freshness of feeling, the openness of 
motive, the ready sympathies and 
just as prompt dislikes where causes 
existed for dislike, all contributed to 
the charm. “ Butler Burke at Eton” 
is a capital sequel. The same vigour 
is displayed, together with the same 
absence of exaggeration. The hero 
—for even a book of boys and for 
boys must have its hero, all chivalry 
and — sometimes miscon- 
ceived, sometimes victimized, but 
finally triumphant—is of a genuine 
type. His more than honourable re- 
ticence when Ashby had played the 
traitor with such ineffable meanness 
proved him a lad of power, and his 
career, so far as we have it, showed 
that this self-control would make 
him a successful man in any walk of 
life. “ Butler Burké” is also a right 
honest book, for the ill-doer never 
prospers. The sympathies of the 

oung reader are never engaged on 
behalf of an unworthy object. There 
is a touching incident, too, in the 
sudden appearance of the poor idiot, 
Zebulon, as the dumb defender of 
Butler Burke and accuser by his ges- 
ticulations of the real offender. It 
is remarkable how great a variety of 
character the author finds in the com- 
poet small circle of his young 
sitters. There are differences of fea- 
ture sufficient to exercise his utmost 
skill in portraiture. Burke, and Pure- 
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foy, and Ashby, and Montrose, and 
Childe Martin, are as distinct, one 
from the other, schoolboys all as they 
are, as the same number of men taken 
from the bustling crowd in the great 
highway of the world. Is not the 
following very like a boy’s colloquy !— 


“**T say, Eton’s a jolly place,’ exclaimed 
Butler Burke. 

“** All places are jolly if you know how to 
make them so,’ replied Montrose, with the 
air of a philosopher. 

“* How do you make that out?’ 

“*Tt isn’t the place that makes one 
happy; it is our own internal condition. 
Turn a fellow up in the vale of Tempe, and 
if he has something on his mind, and 
suffers from dyspepsia, why it stands to 
reason that he will not be happy.’ 

“ «But surely surrounding circumstances 
have something to do with happiness, or 
else why are people better tempered on a 
fine day than on a wet and foggy one ?” 

- “*You have taken up an untenable posi- 
tion, for I deny your premises,’ said Mont- 
rose. ‘I’mas jolly in wet asin dry weather.’ 

“¢ You are not everybody.’ 

“ «Perhaps not.’ 

‘*¢* You are an odd fellow.’ 

‘**T am not prepared to admit that.’ 

“Well, you set up for something very 
neat in clay, something better than other 
fellows.’ 

“*T deny that.’ 

“Oh yes! you're in the humour to deny 
anything and everything. I hate you when 
you begin to jaw.” 


And this little bit of practical com- 
ment on theology from Butler Burke 
is not amiss,— 


“ * Now, Martin! pitch into him; now’s 
your time! he has been mauling you; give 
it him all back again with jolly good com- 
pound interest. Wind him up—he can't 
hurt you, and if he touches you afterwards 
I'll lick him within an inch of his life.’ 

“No, thanks; I would rather not hit 
him,’ said Childe Martin. 

“¢Why not? He wasn’t so tender over 

ou.’ 

“*T know that; but revenge is not 
right.’ 

““¢ What do you mean ?” 

“*Why, the Bible says we should not 
resent injuries, and if I were to shin Abbott, 
or wind him up, or punch his head I should 
be breaking, the Divine command.’ 

“Butler Burke looked puzzled. 

“That may be all very well,’ he said ; 
‘but T'll be shot if Iseeit. If a fellow hits 
me, and he isn’t too thundering big, I hit 
him back again. The Bible can’t be meant 


to regulate schoolboys’ rows.’ 
“Oh yes, it is,’ cried Childe Martin, 
eagerly, 
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“*Do you mean to say that a little 
breeze between you and I——’ 

“What's the good of talking to the 
stupid ass ?’ said Abbott, 

“*¥You chain up, ugly,’ replied Burke. 

“Turning to Childe Martin, he con- 
tinued— A 

“¢Tt is natural for fellows at school to 
have rows—it comes naturally, like bark- 
ing toa dog. The best friends can’t always 
be Siamese; they will have a split up some 
time or other, but it soon blows over. If 
what you have been saying is what your 
pater teaches, I should think you have 
rather too much of a good thing.’ 

“Of what? the Bible—religion ?’ de- 
manded Abbott. 

“ Burke, still holding Abbott in his iron 
grasp, replied in the affirmative. 

“*Oh no; that is impossible,’ said Mar- 
tin, with a smile. 

“Well, I know one thing, and that is, 
life without a shine now and then to liven 
one upa bit would be avery one-horse affair,’ 
said Burke.” 
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The death of Childe Martin is very 
simply and pathetically told, and 
gives the volume a higher tone. It 
is altogether a most successful narra- 
tive, in parts dramatic, easy in style, 
bustling, varied, fit for every scholar’s 
reading, and already accepted as a 
standard schoolboy’s book. Butler 
Burke’s will be a name familiar as a 
household word among them hence- 
forward. The group of Etonians 
who surround him on Mr. Hemyng’s 
canvas are all equally with him, 
typical not only of the old college, 
but of the generous, impulsive, manly 
English youth, whose natural good 
qualities are fostered and developed 
by the associations, and even the 
rubs and conflicts, as much as by 
the positive instruction, of the public 
schools. 


MEN WITH AND WITHOUT A VOCATION. 


I, THE MAN WITH A VOCATION, 


THERE are found among men and 
women, impulses as strong and nearly 
as unerring as instincts of the inferior 
animals. If the beast or bird be de- 
prived of means and opportunities of 
acting according to its instinct, the 
end of its existence is frustrated, and 
life becomes a burden to it. The man 
with a strong taste or vocation, when 
peenetee from following his impulses 
inds in like manner existence unen- 
joyable, tedious, and often unendur- 
able; but if allowed to move in the 
sphere to which he is fitted, the mere 
exercise of his faculties is enjoyment. 
Taken from his favourite studies or 
employments he will be found more- 
over a comparatively useless creature. 
Dr. John Barrett, F.1.c.p., of great 
philological attainments, but whose 
whole experience of outer life was 
for many years confined to the Dub- 
lin College quadrangles, was obliged 
on some remarkable occasion to make 
an excursion to Clontarf on an “ out- 
side jaunting-car.” For several suc- 
cooing Svs he inflicted on all with 
whom he happened to speak, the re- 
markable intelligence that on such a 
day he had seen live mutton. 

fappily perhaps for society, men 
gifted with these strong propensities 


to particular occupations 
paratively few in number, unable to 
indulge their bent, fret out their 
spans of life with very little advantage 
to the community; but the resolute 
man of one talent meeting with, or 
creating a fitting theatre for his 
—— becomes a benefactor to his 
ind. ' 

In this paper we intend to limit 
our observation to individuals thinly 
scattered, who are inspired with an 
eager desire to understand the eco- 
nomy of the human body, and who if 
they have not means or opportunity 
of acquiring a knowledge of physio- 
logy and pathology according to the 
canons of the College of Physicians, 
will work like inspired furies to 
attain their end, using those appli- 
ances within their reach. Much may 
be expected from the seventh son in 
country families, if he has received 
the healing affiatus, as his own tastes 
and aspirations are encouraged by 
the strong faith of his neighbours in 
the gifts of Septimus Doyle or Sep- 
timus Lacy. The writer, in early 
youth, remembers a rustic amateur, 
who practised the healing art without 
the most remote view to fee or reward. 
He was an old bachelor, a farmer in 
easy circumstances. We are unable 
to give any information on the sub- 
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ject of his pharmacopeia, but take 
for granted that it consisted of ex- 
tracts from herbs. 

Among his very few books on the 
subject of healing was an early edi- 
tion (the first dating 1652) of the 
“English Physician” by the egregious 
Dr. Nicholas Culpepper. Some 
readers who have heard of that great 
Herbalist, have probably never read 
a line of his work ; so they cannot be 
better employed than in considering 
the following extract concerning the 
Garden or Sweet Basil :— 

“ This is the herb which all authors are 
together by the ears about, and rail at one 
another (like lawyers.) Galen and Dios- 
corides hold it not fitting to be taken in- 
wardly, and Chrysippus rails at it with 
downright Billingsgate rhetoric. Pliny and 
the Arabian physicians defend it. For my 
own part I presently found that speech true, 

‘Non nostrum, inter nos, tantas compo- 

nere lites.’ 

And away to Doctor Reason went I, who 
told me it was an herb of Mars, and under 
the Scorpion, and therefore called Basilicon ; 
and it is no marvel if it carry a kind of 
virulent quality with it, Being ‘applied 
to the places bitten by venomous beasts, or 
stung by a wasp or hornet, it speedily 
draws the poison to it. Every like draws 
its like. Mizaldus affirms that being laid 
to rot in stable manure, it will breed venom- 
ous beasts. Hilarius a French physician 
affirms upon his own knowledge, that an 
acquaintance of his, by common smelling 
to it, had a Scorpion breed in his brain. 
Something is the matter. This herb and 
rue will never grow together, no nor near 
one another; and we know rue is as great 
an enemy to poison as any that grows. 
Cetera non dicenda, owing to some 
difference in taste between the doc- 
tor’s original readers and our own. 

Dr. Kelly by dint of little reading, 
much practice, and that inborn gift 
referred to, performed cures innumer- 
able with the assistance of country 
air, out-door life, and nature’s own 
remedial efforts. He was an example 
of the incapacity of individuals of 
his class when employed on any but 
their darling pursuit. Yet like some 
celebrated men of one idea, he was 
vain of abilities to which he had not 
the slightest claim. Gainsborough, 
deaf to eulogy on the fine produc- 
tions of his pencil, was charmed by a 
compliment paid to his wretched 
scraping on the violin. Dr. Kelly, 
unconscious of his genuine merits as 
a village doctor, inhaled the praises 
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of what he called his poetry, as if it 
were so much incense of Araby. 

But if his verses touched the ex- 
treme of a barbarous bathos, his me- 
dical practice was, really, as we have 
saicé, astonishingly successful. 

Blaize Pascal, another untaught 
genius of a different calibre, being 
debarred from the use or even the 
sight of geometrical treatises, deduced 
and arranged the greater part of the 

ropositions in the first book of 
Juclid in the logical order in which 
the ancients transmitted them to 
posterity. 

Besides those who are intent on 
some pursuit, and ready to advance 
by all sorts of means, whether used 
by the ordinary student, or sought 
out by themselves, there are and al- 
ways have been individuals remark- 
able for their unwillingness to tread 
the beaten path used by others. 
They determine to acquire the special 
knowledge they affect, but they will 
not sit under the ferula of any peda- 
gogue to lighten or abridge their 
labours. They are gifted with the 
power of making every item of their 
present stock available to new acqui- 
sition. Their faculties are ever at 
work in search of some truth, and it 
would be waste of time, and labour 
thrown away according to their own 
views, to turn from the rough and 
obscure path in which they are grop- 
ing their way, and trudge along the 
high road used by more indolent and 
less headstrong students. These are 
men who appreciate their own abilities 
and the difficulties of their task at 
their just value, and feel that with 
the instruments provided for them 
by nature, they are fully able to do 
their appointed work. It was the 
writer’s fortune at school to be ac- 
quainted with a pupil of this stamp, 
who was generally behind his com- 
panions in calculations of the ordi- 
nary type, but when a really difficult 
problem came before the class, and 
fairly “floored” his comrades, he was 
pretty sure to announce the solution. 
On being requested to detail the 
mental process by which he had 
arrived at his conclusion, he would 
reveal a succession of steps each one 
logically arising from the previous 
one, but all of a very roundabout 
and complicated character. In vain 
the teacher would generalize and 
simplify the proceeding, and furnish 
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him with a formula by which to 
facilitate such and such operations. 
The difficulty would be vigorously 
but labariously on every future occa- 
sion surmounted by some similar 
process. 

My fellow-student, had his natural 
bent been for the study of medicine, 
would have been prevented by his 
self-confidence and impatience of 
being lectured, from obtaining a re- 
spectable graduation in the schools. 
He would have begun at the begin- 
ning; observed sundry cases, treasured 
up many facts, and at last arrived at 
a rule. His ceaseless activity and 
penetration, call it genius if you will, 
would have got at the possession of 
truths out of the line pursued by his 
more methodical brethren; but among 
his acquisitions would of course be 
found sundry errors, which a regular 
training would have proved to have 
been exploded perhaps for centuries. 
Such a man would be an empiric using 
the word in its best sense. He would 
effect hazardous cures by a treatment 
on which his more timorous confreres 
would not venture, but on the whole 
he would not be a desirable physician 
to the family of an honest citizen 
accustomed to little exercise out of 
doors, and somewhat self-indulgent 
in the articles of food and drinking. 

The acute and observant Anatole 
Claveau, from whom weacknowledged 
assistance in our late article on the 
theatrical doings of Paris, and who 
has written a few excellent and tho- 
roughly harmless novelettes, has had 
his attention fixed on the mental 
peculiarities of the class of subjects 
with whom this paper deals, and 
their modes of acquiring and exercis- 
ing medical skill with little regard 
to mere emolument, but much to the 
acquisition of fame. Dwelling on the 
theme to which he is probably in- 
vited by some remarkable instances 
within his own knowledge, he invests 
a certain professor of instinctive ge- 
nius and untiring research, with the 
qualities observed in several clever 
empyrics, who have not sufficient 
patience or humility to sit at the 
feet of a legitimate Gamaliel of the 
healing art. 

Taking hints from the peculiarities 
of some one of those whom he has 
had in his mind’s eye, he has most 
happily individualized his charlatan 
while concentrating in him the quali- 
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ties good and ill, common to the 
body. He is not a mere quack. He 
has made patient and intimate expe- 
riments on the properties of vegetable 
extracts, and is cautious in resorting 
to extreme remedies. Then as the 
readers of the Revue Contemporaine, 
to the staff of which he belongs, 
must have a story to cheer their 
spirits after the perusal of a heavy 
article on “ Rationalism in Ger- 
many” or the “Physiology of the 
Sun,” he makes his Dr. Gaspard 
Marius the central figure’of a charm- 
ing and innocent love story. He 
evidently admires his empyrical hero, 
but is aware of the inconveniences of 
killing or curing except by legalized 
process. He seems to say of the 
skilled charlatan, what Sir Walter 
uttered on the subject of Michael 
Scott and the Lady of Buccleuch :-— 


“ But scarce I praise their venturous part 
Who tamper with such dangerous art.” 


Dr. Gaspard had made explorations 
in the south of France and in Algeria 
for herbs and plants chiefly of a poi- 
sonous quality, and had performed 
surprising cures in the latter country; 
and many a colonist remarked “ What 
a pity he could not save his wife!” 
Apropos to this circumstance his 
biographer makes these remarks :— 


‘‘ There are men predestined to be wi- 
dowers at an early age. Look at certain 
husbands between the eyes; you will find 
the destinies of their wives written on their 
foreheads. Marius did not kill his, but she 
died young, and any one might have fore- 
seen it. She was a beautiful young woman 
of Arles, and in excellent health when he 
married her. She faded away in three 
years under the hot sun of Constantine. 
This check was a source of chagrin to him 
all his life. Having been an herbalist be- 
fore he was a husband, and an artist before 
a philanthropist, he was often heard to ex- 
claim, in his dark hours, ‘What a triumph 
if I could have rescued her!’ 

‘“* He was really astonished at his inabi- 
lity to save her, and invented a theory to 
excuse himself in his own eyes. ‘A phy- 
sician,’ said he, ‘cannot be loyal to two 
mistresses at the same time—his wife and 
his art. He will neglect the one or forsake 
the other. It is a law of destiny which we 
must obey, not discuss. My science was 
jealous of my wife, and therefore I could 
not save her, I will never marry again.’” 


He had another inducement to this 


resolve. His wife left behind her 
the little Helene, and he determined 
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not to inflict on her the ennui of a 
stepmother. He procured for her 
the best Arab nurse, and when she 
was weaned, a faithful countryman 
who had lost his savings in an Arab 
farm, and his children in the Arab 
climate, became- her waiting maid 
and guardian, discharging at the 
same time the duties of cook, gar- 
dener, and valet. He was assistant 
in the laboratory, and tried -his mas- 
ter’s medicines on his own system, 
thus lending his stomach to Marius, 
while his arms and shoulders were 
at the service of his child, so that he 
might well boast of “our child and 
our medicines.” 

When Helene was fifteen years old, 
the family returned to France ; and 
through the agency of Napoleon, the 
servant of all work, he purchased a 
deserted grange, with a large garden 


in front. He cared nothing for the 
building. He left Napo the. care 


of making some rooms habitable, but 
contemplated with delight his garden 
of five acres, which lay like a ceme- 
tery before a church, surrounded by 
a double row of yew and fir trees. 
The walls were high and garnished 
with broken glass on the top. It 
could neither be robbed nor inspected 
from without. 

He inquired of the owner if the 
soil was fertile, and was told that 
the melons were equal to those in 
the Garden of Eden. “And the 
apples?” “Yes, apples also, and the 
earth-apples (potatoes), and aspara- 
gus, and peas, and everything for the 
four seasons of the year.” “ Dry or 
moist?’ “ Moist, sir; we are in a 
hollow.” “Good! the belladonna 
wil! thrive like parsley, the hemlock 
like cabbage.” 

Our doctor was a dry vigorous old 
boy of sixty. He was not two days 
in possession till he fell to dig and 
grub; and in six weeks he had loos- 
ened every handful of earth in the 
garden. Then he divided his land 
into beds, and procured red sand, 
yellow sand, gravel, and compost, 
which he distributed in different 
localities. In the centre he scooped 
out a tank for water, and then in 
joyous mood he prepared to sow his 
peculiar crop. 

He took from a chest defended by 
three locks, five or six packets of 
seeds, each carefully labelled, and 
began, to seatter-them liberally or 
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sparingly on the sandy or the com- 
post beds, according to their nature, 
some being intrusted to the moist 
soil near the tank, others to the dry 
ground near the upper part of tlie 
garden. He proceeded in his task 
with infinite caution, returning hour 
after hour to wash his hands in a 
chemical solution, and to swallow 
some spoonfuls of a carefully-prepared 
dark liquid. His work ‘was pro- 
secuted with much anxiety of man- 
ner. © Notwithstanding the thick 
screen of his evergreens and the 
height of his wall he would look 
about at times with a frightened air, 
and occasionally mount to the sum- 
mit of the wall to get a peep at his 
environs. In two years this was the 
spectacle presented by 


THE HERBALIST’S GARDEN. 


“A sombre and luxurious vegetation 
covered all the space within the walls. 
Plants of mysterious appearance and ex- 
traordinary form mingled their foliage, in 
which the variety of shades seemed to pro- 
duce a diversity of colour. Some borne on 
flexible or creeping stems, resembling the 
convolvulus or bindweed, were provided 
with the pointed furrows of the cactus. 
Others attached to the soil by shorter stems, 
were provided with rounded heads like wild 
lettuce. Some that were shrubs in reality, 
seemed to belong to the laurel family. The 
foliage of others depended from their stalk 
like the folds of a banner. Along a picce 
of wall in ruins, and fixing its roots in the 
rubbish, was scattered in bunches a sombre- 
looking plant with pale and livid foliage, 
covered with a viscous sort of down, and 
producing slate-coloured flowers. These 
would be avoided without being known. 
Near them was a horrible-looking kind of 
thorn-apple with large violet-coloured leaves, 
and fruit covered with prickles like the 
husk of a chestnut. At the foot of the wall 
spread wild parsley marked with livid spots 
like the skin of aserpent. The birds flocked 
to pick the leaves, while a whole colony of 
snails appointed a rendezvous at the foot of 
a shrub whose hideous leaves and blacken- 
ed veins promised nothing that was good. 

** Searcely could the eye in the middle of 
this repulsive and suspicious vegetation, 
repose on some orthodox plants with plea- 
sant-looking flowers and fruits to match. 
There were to be seen aloes with red flowers, 
wolf’s-bane with blue, hooded or with the 
shape of a lark’s claw; and with these 
were hellebores, euphorbiums, and’ poppies 
in abundance. A little circular grass-plot 
was sown covered with these simple ranun- 
culuses called gold buds, and these violet- 
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lilies which flourish in autumn under the 
name of colchicums when the grass has 
been mown. The lower portion of the en- 
closure was shared by tobacco and hemp. 
“The air breathed in this fantastic gar- 
den was worthy of the plants that grew 
therein. Heavy, unhealthy, stifling, and 
varied by nauseous odours, it pressed on 
your head like a leaden canopy. Marius 
himself took a long time to accustom him- 
self to it. He would fall into profound 
sleep, would be seized with shivering fits, 
with hallucinatidns; but he healed himself, 
and gradually inured himself to the em- 
poisoned atmosphere. At last he could 
sit with impunity in the deadly shade of 
these perfidious shrubs, respire their emana- 
tions, and extract their juices. He became 
capable of gazing on the reflection of the 
fearful vegetation in the calm mirror of the 
basin, and not feel dizziness. His lungs 
getting accustomed to this powerfully im- 
pregnated air began to despise the brisk 
and pure one of the neighbouring hill. He 
lived in a kind of waking dream in which 
his excited faculties disengaged from their 
fleshly envelope created scientific visions, 
and being exalted to ecstasy, penetrated 
through wide regions of discovery.” 


When winter came he shut himself 
into an old fruit-house, converted 
to a laboratory, collected the pro- 
ducts of his gardefi, labelled them, 
and then spent his hours between 
his books and his furnaces. Soon 
the shelves of a cherry-tree press 
were filled with phials of all dimen- 
sions and containing essences of all 
colours, whose virtues he had tried 
in corporibus vilibus, 

Dogs, cats, fowls, rabbits, had 
served as victims to the insatiable 
curiosity of this modest and unknown 
philosopher. The walls were covered 
with the skeletons of these animals, 
each accompanied by a specimen of 
the plant which had caused its death. 
Among these bizarre trophies he sat 
enthroned in the sombre majesty of 
his mysterious labour. The cabinet 
bore a striking resemblance to the 
famous laboratory of Rembrandt. 

At last he summoned the faithful 
Napo to council, and informed him 
that he had suppressed (found remedies 
for)all nervous diseases, consumption, 
gastric disorders,—even insanity. Na- 
90 was quite prepared to believe that 
be himself was afflicted with every 
one of these ills, so that he might 
serve for experiments, but that did 
not enter into the master’s views. 

In the neighbouring little town of 
Clamart was a poor person who 
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through one cause or other had lost 
his reason. The letter-carrier men- 
tioning the circumstance at the house 
of Marius, he determined to try his 
specific upon him. <A cure was 
really wrought, and the poor man 
himself proved the best advertise- 
ment our enthusiast could find. “Ip 
all the taverns of the little place he de- 
livered the brevet of capacity to the ab- 
sent empiric : nothing was wanting to 
the efficacy of the instrument but the 
diploma of the faculty of medicine.” 

So the report spread that in the 
lonely farmhouse, near the road to 
Versailles, abode a man who possessed 
the skill to cure diseases, and the 
virtue not to desire payment. The 
Clamart doctor heard the news and 
trembled. He was an atrabilious 
little gentleman, who killed no more 
patients than other doctors but was 
unable to endure a rival. 

The misfortune was, that Marius’s 
reputation could not be established 
without injuring that of M. Desfon- 
taine’s : the loss of the physician was 
the gain of the charlatan. The man 
of the diploma began to find the 
entries in his books diminish, and he 
took umbrage at the visits and the 
gratuitous consultations of the “ un- 
licensed.” 


HOW THE HERB DOCTOR WROUGHT HIS CURES, 


“Within a week from the first cure, a 
crowd of people afflicted with nervous dis- 
orders, pulmonary complaints, gastric affec- 
tions, and every species of malady, beset 
the door of the grange. Napo grumbled at 
the sight, and much more at the trouble, 
but Marius was more complaisant, and 
requested his visiters to take seats. Then 
such orations as the following were made in 
all apparent humility :—‘ Madam, I am 
not a physician. You are suffering from 
a very acute complaint of the nerves which 
must be treated with belladonna; you had 
better consult a licensed physician. Here 
is a little bottle. Take three drops of it in 
a glass of water before you go to bed. But 
remember J am not a doctor. You will 
ruin me if you report me as such.’ 

“You, sir, are troubled with a chronic 
gastric complaint. I know by your air 
that you fill a government-office. You do 
not take sufficient exercise. Who has given 
you my address? If I had an opportunity 
of watching the development of your ma- 
lady I would cure youin a month. Meantime, 
walk for an hour each day in the Champs- 
Elysees before entering your office, and use 
this little bottle. It is ‘a digestive which I, 
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composed for myself not for you. I lend it 
you as a friend. You will allow me the 
honour of being your friend, but I will cer- 
tainly not be your doctor.’ 

“¢ As for you, my pretty young girl, you 
are no more consumptive than that gentle- 
man or myself: no matter who told you so. 
If you were, perhaps we might light on 
something that would do you good. But 
I'm no doctor, mind, particularly for those 
who only fancy they are ill. But you are 
not to eat salad, nor cucumbers, nor any 
uncooked vegetables, nor chew coffee grains 
to make you look pale, nor currant tarts. 
Let your father or mother call on me. I 
will whisper them what is to be done. But 
remember, I am not a doctor for you nor 
any one else.’ 

“¢ A bad cut that in your hand, sir, closed 
over already. I am no surgeon; I have 
made no studies. However take this bottle. 
It is not arnica.* Your apothecaries will 
use nothing but arnica—-a good drug, I dare 
say. But this I discovered in Africa; 
wanted it to cure my wife. You need not 
say I am an herbalist because I happen to 
have a garden filled with herbs. In eight 
days your hand will becured. Iam neither 
physician, nor surgeon, nor doctor, nor con- 
sultant, nor student. ‘I never cured any 
one.” ‘Except me,’ ‘and me,” ‘and us,’ 
‘and us all.’ ‘Not a word more, or I will 
uncure you again !’ 

* And so each retired, one leaving on the 
chimney-piece ten francs, another five, ano- 
ther ten sous, another five sous, others 
nothing at all, others less, for Marius dis- 
tributed among the very poor, old clothes 
and other helps. Our charlatan was 
greedy of fame but not of money. One 
day that a rich person who had profited by 
his advice offered him a hundred frances, he 
refused, and requested him to distribute it 
in charity.” 


He now began to make his courses 
on his little bay horse, much resem- 
bling one of the sculptured beasts of 
antiquity, for he had a plump body 
and thinlegs. He visited a circuit of 
considerable width, carrying his case 
of instruments and some phials. The 
visits he made were incidental. If 
any oneneeded instrument or draught, 
he happened to be provided with 
them—by chance—ail in friendship, 
nothing done in prospect of a fee. 

3ut the injured and legalized dov- 
tor of Clamart could not stand this. 
His friend the Maire exerted him- 
self, and citations began to be ad- 
dressed to the abode of the charlatan. 
First the Maire and the Justice of 
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Peace of the Canton requested him 
in terms the most polite to pay a 
visit to their office. Marius, who 
was only a charlatan, was as head- 
strong as three doctors. He was one 
of those who would fly if you beck- 
oned to him, and would draw back if 
you asked him to step forward. 
“Give people of his disposition a nail 
and. hammer, and they will throw 


‘away one, and drive in the other 


with their heads.” 


THE HONOURS CONFERRED ON UNLICENSED 
VIRTUE, 


“What have I to do with Messrs. the 
Mayor and the Justice of Peace? said 
Marius. And he trotted more proudly 
than ever on his red horse through the 
streets of Clamart, curing the sick, con- 
soling the afilicted, and cracking jests on 
M. Desfontaines. Against a charlatan so 
obstinate the Mayor and the Justice saw 
that no means would be effective except the 
correctional police. By this canal the 
Olympian serenity of Marius landed one 
day at the office of the Attorney General, 
under the title of ‘rebellion against lawful 
authority.’ A perquisition took place be- 
tween the department of the Seine and that 
of Seine and Oise? the charlatan slept in 
one department, and compounded his medi- 
cines in the other. His poor residence had 
the honour of being a frontier outpost like 
the bridge of Bidassoa. Hence as may be 
supposed, embarrassments in abundance. 
They summoned him to Paris, he appealed 
to Versailles. This town exerted its autho- 
rity, he professed allegiance to Paris. Who 
was embarrassed? who but poor M. Des- 
fontaines. Put yourself in the place of a 
doctor, who knows not how or where to 
secure the confounded quack that torments 
him. Three months were lost in arrange- 
ments, in preliminary citations, in protests 
of Paris against Versailles, of Versailles 
against Paris. The Courts of the Seine and 
of the Seine and Oise drew their knives on 
each other over the corpse of Marius. He 
in the meantime, as dry and stiff as a stick, 
enjoyed his rides, went, came, exhibited his 
drugs, and delighted the villagers by the 
sight of himself and his red horse. ‘ Cour- 
age, monsieur!’ they would cry, ‘ they have 
not got hold of you yet.’” 


The indifference of Marius reduced 
poor M. Desfontaines to the condi- 
tion of a living skeleton ; but at last 
the Court at Paris relinquished its 
rights to that of Versailles, having 
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more than enough of business on its 
own hands. Marius being.again cited 
to appear, threw the paper into his 
rubbish-basket, and in default of at- 
tendance was condemned to imprison- 
ment for three months illustrated 
(z.e., the months), as his biographer 
remarks, by a fine of five hundred 
francs. The poor savant (it was in 
1847) was represented as of a decided 
colour in politics, very wrongfully 
indeed ; for colours except those of 
his bottles he cared little. The un- 
conscious enemy of M. Quizot’s 
government received a very severe 
reprimand from the judge, but hap- 
pily he was at the moment assisting 
a woman in her utmost need at Cla- 
mart, and knew nothing of it. He 
continued to exercise the red horse 
more than ever, till at last a large 
letter arrived from Versailles. It 
contained an order for the payment of. 
the fine and a pressing invitation to 
Marius to present himself at the 
abode of monsieur the director of the 
city prisons. Nothing could equal 
the carelessness of the doomed man. 
He courageously rode abroad ,on his 


red horse, who also showed a courage 
equal to the occasion. At the end of 
a week came a second letter, the order 
in briefer terms, and the invitation 


changed to a command. Many in- 
habitants of Great Britain will cor- 
dially approve this politeness and 
forbearance of the French executive 
toward individuals liable to be fined 
and confined. However there is a 
limit to everything human—even 
French politeness. Our man of the 
hard head being warned of the ap- 
proach of two gens d’armes, had time 
to conceal his most precious phials, 
and was on the point of resigning 
himself to his fate, when he became 
aware of the felonious attempt of one 
of his captors to secure specimens of 
the pestilent-looking plants in the 
garden. This his empiric nature 
could not stand. He cocked a pistol, 
and obliged him to desist. 

The charlatan being obliged to rest 
from his darling labours, and wait 
with impatience till the thirteen.slow 
weeks should have passed, the trium- 

hant doctor had soon occasion to 
ewail his victory. His son, an engi- 
neer, having been obliged to remain 
at home for some time to be treated 
for a weak chest, had in his short 
landscape-sketching excursions, ob- 
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tained sight of Helene, daughter of 
Marius. The father’s cares being 
altogether devoted to his patients 
(we are speaking of occurrences some 
months old), the young people had 
time, under the inspection of Napo, 
be it understood, to fall hopelessly in 
love, and mutually acknowledge it, 
and lay out plans for their happy 
future. Napo at last revealing the 
contraband business to Marius, and 
the young man presenting himself to 
make a formal demand of the lady’s 
hand, got a decided refusal, as he was 
forced to acknowledge that his own 
father, the enraged doctor, was de- 
cidedly averse. But Marius’s heal- 
ing instincts were stronger than his 
resentment. He saw the young fel- 
low with only a few months’ lease of 
life, made him pay a daily visit to 
the grange, and imbibe three spoon- 
fuls of his most precious liquid. At 
the time of the arrest, young Des- 
fontaines was in a fair way to a per- 
fect cure. 

But now all is aback. Napo has 
received orders not to allow George’s 
visits while his master is in durance, 
but at last, the poor young fellow at 
the point of death, presents himself, 
and hasa parting interview, which the 
tender-souled Napo cannot find in his 
heart to interrupt. Returning home 
he acknowledges all to his father, 
and betakes himself to what he looks 
on as his death-bed. Desfontaines 
pere finding that he has brought his 
child to his bier by his harsh pro- 
ceedings towards Marius, subdues his 
pride, visits the imprisoned charlatan, 
and begs him to use his skill for the 
saving of his son’s life. Part of the 
conference must be presented. 


A VERY EARNEST DIALOGUE, 


“ Doctor. Sir you see me in a very pain- 
ful position, forced to ask a favour from one 
whom I have treated with harshness, 

“ Quack, Your present proceeding must 
be so disagreeable to you, that it embarrasses 
myself. In your place I could not bring 
myself to it. 

** Doctor. Eh! Do you wonder that the 
pride of the physician is silent in the afilic- 
tion of the father, and that to save my 
son’s life I submit to humiliations the more 
severe that I have deserved them by my 
own harshness. 

** Quack. Learn from this that we never 
should persecute nor gratuitously offend any 
one. Destiny offered mea great revenge, 
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but the only use I made of it was to restore 
your son to health in your own despite. 
And now you come to implore me to snatch 
him from death. Unhappily I can do 
nothing at this hour. 

“ Doctor. In that case my son's death will 
prove that I was ri@ht in my opinion of 
your ignorance, ani I need feel no remorse. 

“ Quack. While your son was under my 
care, did you observe any improvement ? 

“ Doctor. Certainly: a greatimprovement 
I acknowledge. 

“ Quack. Whose fault is it that I was not 
allowed to complete his cure? 

“ Doctor. It is as cruel of you to ask the 
question as it is painful to me to answer it. 
But what would you have done in my 
place? 

* Quack. I would have seen with my own 
eyes the process used by the charlatan 
after whom everybody was running. I 
would have ascertained the degree of know- 
ledge to which he had arrived before enter- 
ing on proceedings. I would have sur- 
prised his secrets before I lodged him in 
prison; so that having extinguished the 
charlatan, I might in turn cure my own 
patients, aud save my son. 

“ Doctor. Ah, you exult in my misery ? 

“Quack. I triumph in your impotence, 
but I will not abuse my power. I was a 
man before a charlatan. Get me out of 
prison to-day, to-morrow at latest. The 
next day will be too late. I have calcula- 
ted the very hours. 

“ Doctor. To-day, to-morrow! Ah! You 
know well that is out of the question. 
Alas, I am fitly punished! I had power 
to do the wrong,—I have no power to re- 
pair it. My son is dead. 

“Marius put his hand to his forehead, and 
remained silent; he was a prey at the 
moment to a great internal struggle. The 
elixir was hidden under the flooring of his 
bed-chamber. The life of George was there, 
but there also was the secret of his science. 
Could he reveal it to his rival, his enemy, 
and in one hour lose the fruit of all his 
labours? For a moment he had a thought 
to trust to the good faith of Desfontaines, 
and make him swear that he would not 
analyse the contents of the precious phial. 
But this procee ling appeared too hazardous. 
He judged his rival by himself. He felt 
that in his own case, he could not resist the 
temptation, and that he would strive to 
detect the secret before thinking of the 
patient. This idea suppressed his philan- 
thropy. Te raised his head, and said in a 
determined tone, ‘Decidedly, monsieur, I 
can do nothing.’” 


The poor father called at the grange 
on his return, and revealed to Helene 
and Napo the ill success of his visit. 
On coming home he found George 
nearly insensible. However at this 
critical pass Helene made Napo sct 
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about finding the elixir. He had 
merely a suspicion of its whereabouts, 
but on exploring the bed-room they 
perceived a board a little higher than 
the rest at the edge. They raised it, 
and found underneath three vials 
with different coloured contents. They 
hastened to the doctor’s house, but 
not knowing which of the bottles con- 
tained the specific, Helene held up 
each in turn before the eyes of the 
dying man. His features expressed 
as lively an interest as they could 
whena red liquormet his eye. Feebly 
stretching out his hand, he seized the 
bottle, took a draught and immedi- 
ately after fellinto a calm sleep. In 
three weeks’ time, taking a a of 
the elixir each day, he was out of 
danger. 

By this time Marius was liberated. 
On entering his parlour, his eyes fell 
on Father and Son, Helene and Napo, 
the last two trembling with terror. 
“And you are not dead,” were tle 
first words he spoke, addressing 
George. “Alas, sir! pal Helene 
casting herself at his feet, acknow- 
ledged what she had done. His 
brew darkened, but the father gues- 
sing at the cause of his trouble, so- 
lemnly assured him he had never at- 
tempted to penetrate his secret. ‘ All 
is then well,” said he coldly. “Yes; 
well for us, but what of the children 7 
“Oh, that is Napo’s business ; arrange 
matters with him.” Napo condescend- 
ed to give his consent, and in due 
time the marriage took place. Marius 
took to alchemy at a later date, and 
finding his faith in Napo shaken, al- 
lowed him to go and live with Helene 
whom he (Napo) continued to call his 
daughter whenever her husband was 
not by. In 1860 all were living 
except the red horse Whom his master 
honourably interred in his garden, 
Doctor Desfontaines contrived to be 
out of the way on the day of this 
ceremony. 

The reader has had thus exhibited 
to him the portrait of an empiric, one 
of the highest of his order, his exclu- 
siveness and secretiveness as far as 
his science is concerned, his good- 
will to his suffering fellow-mortals, 
his thirst of fame, and his compara- 
tive contempt for riches. In dwelling 
on his character with someindulgence, 
let us not be supposed friendly to the 
class of ignorant presumptflous prac- 
titioners, one of the great scourges of 
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society. Those readers into whose 
hand the original may fall, will be 
charmed with the characteristic 
sketches of all the parties in the 
story, the kindly relations between 
Napo, and his master, and young 
mistress, and the innocent and old 
world character of the courtship. We 
are not prepared to report any more 
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“ Sunt namque qui scire volunt es tantum fine ut sciant et turpis curiositas est; et sunt 
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of the author’s works than “ Monsieur 
Aristide,” “Un Neveu entre Deux 
Oncles,” “Une Famille Eteinte,” and 
this story of “Le Charlatan,” all 
comprised in one volume of Hach- 
ette’s Railway Library, and all dis- 
tinguished by genius and the purest 
morality. 


qui scire volunt ut sciantur ipsi et turpis vanitas est; et sunt item qui scire volunt ub 
scientiam suum vendant verbi causa pro pecunia, pro honoribus et turpis queestus est: sed 
sunt quoque qui scire volunt ut «dificent et caritas est; et item qui scire volunt ut 


A very comprehensive truth, though 
couched in very questionable Latin, 
conceived in the seclusion of the 
cloister during the twelfth century, by 
oneof those men whose thoughts had 
a marvellous vitality in them, inas- 
much as a single episode from a poem 
called “ De Contemptu Mundi,” writ- 
ten in that remote age by a namesake 
of this pious abbot, has been dug out 
of the dust of monkish lore, and now 
lives on the lips of all Christendom, 
and is even to bs heard lisped in the 
gay drawing-rooms of this nineteenth 
century, in the shape of that majestic 
hymn, “Gerusalem the Golden.” 

ut the wise recluse grappled with 
the very truth itself in the passage 
above quoted. “The pursuit of know- 
ledge, for the mere sake of knowing, 
is curiosity; for the sake of being 
known ourselves, vanity ; for the sake 
of profit, greed; for the sake of in- 
structing, or rather building up others, 
charity ; for the sake of being built 
up ourselves, prudence.” Let us en- 
deavour to keep this in mind in the 
investigation we are about to make 
into the supposed adverse claims of 
science and revelation—that the true 
object of knowledge is not to destroy 
but to build up; that is the most ex- 
pressive phrase, to build others up 
and to be built up ourselves. Lord 
Bacon says, “ A Christian is one that 
believes things his reason cannot 
comprehend; he hopes for things 
which neither he nor any man alive 
ever saw; he labours for that which 
he knoweth he shall never obtain ; 
yet in the issue his belief appears not 
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to be false ; his hope makes him not 
ashamed ; his labour is not in vain.” 
This is the paradox which has so often 
divided the world, but never so tho- 
roughly as at the present moment. 
There always has been and always 
will be a certain amount of resistance 
to the teachings of revelation, arising 
not so much from any operation of 
reason as from a natural tendency of 
the human heart to reject its guid- 
ance; denouncing as it does all evil, 
upsetting the most cherished delu- 
sions of men, and enjoining honesty, 
chastity, self-sacrifice, forgiveness— 
qualities which have never been the 
distinguishing attributes of humanity 
-—it is not a matter of wonder that in 
all ages of the world there should be a 
certain amount of instinctive opposi- 
tion to its authority. Then, in addition 
to this opposition issuing out of the 
morbid inclination of the heart, there 
arises from time to time amongst men 
an insurrection of the reason against 
the very fundamental principles of re- 
velation itself—a rebellion which in 
the present day seems to mount to its 
very catastrophe, including in its 
ranks, in addition to the usual pro- 

ortion of the reckless and unthink- 
ing, who are led by anything that 
revolts against law, not only a large 
section of the scientific world, but 
great numbers of the votaries and 
even the very priests of Christianity 
itself. This uprising against revela- 
tion may be divided into three great 
branches—the Scepticism of Ignor- 
ance, the Scepticism of Science, and the 
Scepticism of Theology ; under these 
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three headings must be classed a 
lamentable amount of the intellect 
and life of the times; but before pro- 
ceeding to examine the peculiaraspects 
of each phase of unbelief, we will first 
of all endeavour to discover the origin 
whence they all spring. The scientific 
sceptictells you that he has discovered 
facts in the physical constitution of 
the universe opposed to the teachings 
of the Bible, and that on comparing 
the Book of Revelation with the Book 
of Nature, he finds that they could 
not possibly have emanated from one 
author. The theological sceptic at- 
tacks the document of revelation itself, 
and from internal and external evi- 
dence declares that he is driven to the 
conclusion that the world is labouring 
under an error as to its authenticity. 
Now as both these results are arrived 
at by the operation of human reason, 
by submitting the subjects of revela- 
tion to the test of reason, it is clear 
that the grand question upon which 
all the infidelity of the age revolves 
is this: What is the true relation 
in which human reason stands with 
regard to Divine Revelation? Is it 
to be the judge or the pupil? Is it 
allowed to exercise its powers of in- 
vestigation, and if so, is there any 
limit to that exercise beyond which 
itcannot go? It appears evident then 
that if we can only settle this point it 
would help to clear away many of the 
diificulties which exist in the way of 
a reconciliation of the two. There are 
fortunately few men who are insane 
enough to advance as a dogma now, 
that the exercise of reason should be 
totally excluded in matters of religion ; 
but there are many men having the 
reputation of sanity, who demand for 
reason the exclusive right of decision 
in matters pertaining to religion. 
Does there not appear to be a degree 
of error in both? Can there beeither 
a total exclusion or an unlimited 
exercise of reason in these matters ? 
In the earliest ages of Christianity the 
Church forbad all inquiry, and en- 
joined upon its children the submis- 
sion ofunquestioning faith. Itspriests 
were the oracles from whom the people 
had no appeal. There was some de- 
gree of wisdom in it, but there was 
much danger; it kept off the scep- 
ticism which follows from a too bold 
inquiry into matters above the capa- 
city of reason, but it degenerated into 
the tyranny of priestcraft on the part 
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of those who withheld the Bible from 
the people, and into the servility of 
the most abject superstition on the 
part of the people themselves. Then 
came the day of free inquiry, and 
under that change the old system fell 
away ; the oracles of religion were 
placed in every man’s hands; who 
readand decided for himself; no limit 
was set to the investigation of reason ; 
and what has been the result? Most 
of the abuses attendant upon the 
old system have been cleared away 
it is true, but men have gone to the 
opposite extreme, and unlimited in- 
quiry has brought about schism, with 
its myriad of sectarian dissensions, 
and a wide spreading intellectual 
scepticism, which has penetrated up 
to the very altars of the Church, and 
threatens to undermine its founda- 
tions. Both systems have been tried, 
that of intellectual suppression and 
that of unrestrained inquiry, and both 
have brought attendant evils of such 
a nature that it would be difficult to 
estimate the greater proportion. The 
first system was clearly impossible. 
What, then, is the mischief of the 
latter? Will revelation bear the test 
of reason or not? It can be answered 
in a word. The legitimate use of 
reason, so far from imperiling the 
truth of revelation, has always tended 
towards its confirmation; but the 
mischief lies in the injudicious appli- 
cation of reason to those truths which 
are beyond its capacity, and which, 
by their very nature, necessitated the 
interposition of revelation to bring 
them within its mere cognizance. 
The very necessity of a thing to be 
revealed implies that its nature is 
such as to be beyond the capacity of 
reason to work out or decide upon its 
truth. The Bible is the compensation 
of reason. The Bishop of London, 
in that masterly lecture delivered at 
the Philosophical Institution at Edin- 
burgh, threw much light upon this 
vexed question, but played (let us 
hope unconsciously) into the very 
hands of the Sceptics, who received 
his Lordship’s version with ominous 
delight. He says :—“ There are truths 
which God has revealed objectively 
which certainly are no intuitions of 
man in his natural state, even wlien 
most improved, which the enlightened 
Christian conscience assents to, and 
approves as revealed, but which it 
could not have worked out for itself 
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without an external revelation. To 
these we assent on the authority o 
the revealer.”” That is a clear defini- 
tion of revelation, and the authority 
upon which we must accept those 
fundamental truths which are beyond 
the capacity of our reason ; but the 
whole is negatived in the last sentence, 
“but we could not assent to them if 
they were contradictory to any cer- 
tain dictates of reason,” which at 
once subverts the authority of the 
revealer, and invests reason with the 
power of judging as to the truth of 
things already admitted to be beyond 
its capacity. Side by side with this 
sentence let us read that marvellous 
paragraph of Lord Bacon to be found 
faintly sketched out in the second 
book of “ The Advancement of Learn- 
ning,” but more fully delineated in 
the ninth of the “De Augmentis 
Scientiarum ”— 

“The prerogative of God compre- 
hends the whole man, and stretches 
over our reason not less than over 
our will ; so that man must renounce 
himself and draw near to God in his 
universal being. Wherefore, as we 
are bound to obey the divine law, 
although our will struggles against 
it, in like manner we must believe the 
word of God even when it shocks our 
reason. For if we believe only such 
things as are agreeable to our reason, 
we assent to the matter not to the 
author, which is no more than what 
we are wont to do even to a suspected 
witness. By how much 
any divine mystery is the more re- 
volting and incredible so much the 
more honour do we render to God in 
belfeving it, and so much the nobler 
is the victory of our faith. otis 
And, indeed, if we truly consider it, 
it is a higher use of the mind to be- 
lieve than to know as we can know 
in this state of existence. For in 
knowing we are acted upon by sense 
which is reflected from material ob- 
jects; but in believing by spirit, 
which is the worthier agent. It is 
otherwise in the state of glory, for 
then faith shall cease, and we shall 
know even as we are known.” 

That is the sublime humiliation of 
a mighty intellect—an intellect let 
it be remembered which sketched out 
the very plan of investigation now 
being pursued by Science, and which 
did not refuse to humble itself before 
the authority of the Great Revealer in 
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those matters which necessitated, 
from the very incapacity of human 
intellect, a special revelation, and 
which are not in themselves contrary 
to reason, as men are apt to imagine 
who bring reason to bear upon them 
in its capacity as an investigator, but 
are simply, from their very nature, 
above and beyond all reason, and 
therefore to be accepted upon the 
authority of the revelation. 

The operations of reason may be 
legitimately directed to the investi- 
gation of the authenticity of the docu- 
ment, which is the vehicle of the 
thing revealed—or of the instruments 
used in the compilation of that docu- 
ment, which involves an examination 
of the statements and peculiarities of 
expression and description through 
which men in their weakness and 
fallibility have conveyed the truth ; 
in these and many other ways there 
is ample room for the exercise of the 
reasoning faculties, and revelation, so 
far from repelling it, invites and en- 
courages it, safe in its own integrity. 
But there can be no question that the 
fundamental subjects of revelation 
are beyond the powers of our investi- 
gation, and therefore are matters 
essentially of faith, and to be received, 
as Lord Bacon expresses it, by virtue 
of the prerogative of God. The 
quenchless instincts of the human 
heart yearn after this—the abject 
confusion into which reason is thrown 
when it ventures beyond its proper 
limit proclaims this ; proclaims it in 
the chaos of doubt and uncertainty 
that follows in its wake, and pro- 
claims it in that darker and more 
hopeless superstition ever haunting 
the footsteps of scepticism which 
from doubting everything, sinks into 
that wild’ frenzy of the soul which 
believes in anything. But it may be 
asked, what are the fundamental 
principles to which faith must be 
given without question? Without 
enumerating all we will mention 
three by way of illustrating the posi- 
tion: the Fall, the Incarnation, and 
the Shedding of Blood for the Remis- 
sion of Sins. Wherever human nature 
has existed there has been an in- 
stinctive idea of these great truths ; 
in its lowest phase it has felt them 
and striven to meet them to the best 
of its ability ; in its highest phase, 
when unaided by revelation, they 
were the stumbling blocks of its 
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proudest philosophies. What is the 
whole life-work of Plato; with his 
half-formed conception of an incarnate 
God, his prophetic idea of a divine 
martyr, but the struggle of a mighty 
intellect after the light which revela- 
tion alone supplied. It was the 
grandest achievement of unaided 
reason, but it fell short of its object. 
A single page of the writings of St. 
Paul would have given Plato the 
solution to all his difficulties. But 
to return, the burden of revelation— 
the light to which unaided reason has 
always blindly made its way, may be 
stated thus :—Far away back in the 
countless ages of Eternity, before time 
began, or the foundations of the world 
were laid, we are told that the Godhead 
should become incarnate in the flesh, 
and that the sins of a fallen world 
should be redeemed by the shedding 
of His blood. All through the his- 
tory of man we find him haunted 
with this idea ; there has been inter- 
laced as it were with the very fa- 
bric of the soul a consciousness of 
the necessity for the -sacrifice of 
blood ; and no matter what the na- 
ture of the God they have wor- 
shipped, wherever men have raised 
an altar, they have been driven by 
some internal necessity to shed blood 
before that altar as a sacrifice for sin. 
What is all this but the ineffectual 
struggles of humanity after unreveal- 
ed truth? What can reason do with 
this? It can observe and collect the 
tacit evidence of humanity to these 
marvellous necessities ; it can per- 
ceive in the long annals of the race, 
the countless evidences of a fallen 
nature struggling with itself; but to 
endeavour to grapple with the mo- 
tives of such a covenant, or the means 
of its operation, is to penetrate with 
a wanton but fruitless daring into 
the secrets of those eternal councils 
whose decrees alone are revealed to 
us from heaven. 

The consequences of this restless in- 
vestigation of divine mysteries have 
brought about amongst us, in this ad- 
vanced age of our history, the three 
types of thought already mentioned, 
which represent a considerable. por- 
tion of the intellectual life of the 
times, and which we will now briefly 
examine. 

There is, first of all, the scepticism of 
Ignorance, the worst and most obsti- 
nate form—not of absolute ignorance, 
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but of that lamentable phase of ig- 
norance which may be called ‘i 
information, or half knowledge ; ab- 
solute ignorance is gentle and teach- 
able, but malinformation is obstinate, 
opinionative, incredulous. This is 
the peculiar character of that pain- 
fully contemptible scepticism which 
appears to be infecting the thought 
of a large section of the youth of the 
country, resulting partially from the 
fondness of modern education, filling 
the opening mind with a smattering 
of all sciences, and partially, perhaps, 
from the natural vanity of youth for 
an heroic distinction at any price— 
we have only to look around us to 
find innumerable instances of the ter- 
rible precocity of modern youth. Ere 
its voice has lost the seoatal depth 
of puberty, it has gathered in a large 
stock of worldly experience ; it is al- 
ready blasé, roué, epuisé, ennuyé of 
life ; it has looked into the human 
heart and seen its hollowness; it is 
fully aware of the limited virtues 
of the female character, and has its 
own peculiar creed about the vaunted 
excellences of the domestic life ; it 
has gone the giddy round of pleasure, 
and has acquired many of the vices 
of maturity ; it is cold, calculating, 
suspicious, overgrown, and hangs 
about upon the outskirts of society, 
the terror of men and the horror of 
women. “ That is not the general 
type, but the type of a very large 
class of the youth of these fast-livihg 
days ; and into the hands of one of 
these precocities falls a copy of some 
of those handbooks of scepticism, 
“The Vestiges of Creation,” “The 
Origin of Species,’ “The People’s 
Colenso,” “ Renan’s Vie de Jesus” — 
the seed drops upon quick soil, the 
mind is confirmed im the bent already 
given, and the youth grows up into a 
hard, obstinate, mulish unbelief, far 
more likely to become a confirmed 
habit of thinking than that which 
arises from a long-continued patiently 
pursued course of intellectual in- 
vestigation. But this scepticism of 
ignorance, although a marked peculi- 
arity, is not by any means confined to 
the youthful members of the com- 
munity. It is to be found affecting 
men of mature age of all ranks, from 
the intelligent artisan, whose opinions 
have been moulded in the somewhat 
equivocal school of the tavern debat- 
ing club, to the man of universal at- 
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tainments, the devotee of popularized 
science and cheap literature, whose 
head is a sort of intellectual sieve, 
which allows everything to pass 
through but retains nothing. Vanity 
lies at the base of such characters— 
the keystone to the whole fabric ; for 
we frequently find men of fair average 
abilities and equable disposition, tak- 
ing up with these sceptical views, 
more for the sake of the pseudo dis- 
tinction which they confer upon them 
than from any sincere conviction of 
their truth. There lurks far down 
in the depths of the human heart, 
the unextinguished germ of an illicit 
admiration of anything wicked ; per- 
haps admiration is too strong a term, 
but it is that feeling which directs 
the attention, fastens the curiosity, 
and impels desire, the first vague 
shadow of coming temptation; a 
feeling similar to that which prompts 
people to look down precipices, and 
into abysses with a sort of agreeable 
horror ; it is the lingering of the old 
desiré for the forbidden fruit common 
to all mortals, bad and good, old and 
young, from the time of the taking 
and eating of Adam, to the criticism 
of the fast young lady who had heard 
“ La Traviata,” and pronounced it to 
be, oh! so delicious and so improper! 
There is a degree of this pseudo ‘ad- 
miration accorded to the man who 
stands aloof from his fellows by the 
profession of extraordinary, or the 
denial of accepted opinions ; he be- 
comes. invested with a false superior- 
ity ; curiosity is directed towards him, 
a curiosity in which there is a de- 
gree of fear mingled, like that feeling 
which we are told attracts female 
attention towards the proverbial 
rake. Then your superficial man is 
always vain, vain to such a degree 
that he would rather be stigmatized 
than passed over unnoticed, and this 
attention flatters him. Many good 
people foolishly shrink from utter- 
ing their honest feelings on religious 
matters in the presence of such men, 
and that is an insidious homage sweet 
to the nostrils of infidelity. People 
look at them, it may be with horror ; 
but no matter, they look, and the 
flattery is complete. A careful scru- 
tiny will satisfy any ordinary observer 
of life that a great deal of our popu- 
lar scepticism may be reduced to this 
—a flimsy structure of superficial 
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knowledge, inflated by the fumes of 
a strong natural vanity. 

We pass over these fungi of infide- 
lity as. Dante was instructed to do 
with regard to the neutrals— 


‘“‘Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa ;” 


and we hasten to treat of a far more 
important and more dangerous form 
of the malady, that of the Scepticism 
of Science, which has increased so 
rapidly of late years and still daily 
progresses. There is certainly this 
to be said in extenuation of scientific 
apostasy, thatperhaps of all classes 
of the community, the scientific man 
is the most exposed to the tempta- 
tion of materialism; and this not 
only from the nature of the subjects 
brought under his notice, but also 
from the very modus operandi in 
which he pursues his investigations. 
It would be much more equitable if, 
instead of heaping senseless abuse 
and vituperation upon science and 
scientific men, we were to remember 
this and give it its due weight. The 
very process of induction, upon which 
most of the material sciencesare based, 
is in itself calculated to impart to the 
mind an unwillingness to accept any 
fact unsupported by actual observa- 
tion, and ungonfirmed by repeated 
experiment. The student of science 
has been accustomed to note the 
appearance of certain phenomena 
under certain conditions, and he 
watches narrowly for every recur- 
rence of these phenomena to ob- 
serve if they are still accompanied 
by the same conditions ; he finds that 
sometimes these conditionsarealtered, 
but the phenomena are the same, 
and he then endeavours to reduce 
these exceptions to one general law, 
or he finds after a multitude of ob- 
servations that the phenomena recur, 
accompanied invariably by the same 
conditions, and he at once deduces, 
or rather induces, from these facts a 
fixed principle. That is the process 
of reasoning by induction, sketched 
out by Lord Bacon, as we havealready 
intimated, and now pursued as the 
only proper mode of scientific inves- 
tigation. It rests, after all, as we 
an see, upon the accuracy of human 
observation, always liable to error ; 
and therefore what, in the language 
of science is dignified by the name of 
discovery, and so often advanced in 
40 
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antagonism to the truth of revelation, 
is only the result of the observation 
closely exercised no doubt, but still 
the fallible observation of fallible 
human beings. Then if we recollect 
also, that, should there be the slightest 
defect in any one of the steps of in- 
duction, the principle arrived at must 

necessarily vitiated, we cannot 
but feel that the utmost caution 
should be exercised in bringing for- 
ward results arrived at by this falli- 
ble method of reasoning as contro- 
verting the truths of revelation, and 
that the utmost caution should also 
be observed in accepting as principles 
the dogmatic declarations of the vo- 
taries of that method. There is then 
engendered in the mind of scientific 
man by the force of its own opera- 
tions a tendency towards material- 
ism; heisengagedin contemplatingand 
investigating the operationsof nature, 
and threading his way through the 
conditions} of entity he comes upon 
certain fixed general laws lying, as it 
were, at the very foundation of na- 
ture, and upon which the whole sys- 
tem of being seems to turn: beyond 
this his reasoning can take him no 
further—this is the ultimate law, 
without any variation or exception ; 
and in that law or general principle 
he for ever loses sight of the Law- 
giver. The analytical chemist takes 
a common substance, and by subject- 
ing it to certain processes, reduces it 
to certain ultimate forms beyond 
which no additional process can go, 
and he finds that all substances re- 
solve themselves into one or more of 
these ultimate results, which he calls 
elements. The comparative anato- 
mist examines every bone, muscle, 
and fibre of the framework of men 
and animals, and here again he finds 
the same wonderful symmetry, the 
same operation of general laws, and 
a sort of principle or basis of life 
running through all creation ; in this, 
as in all other sciences, the process 
and the results are the same, and the 
investigator comes to that limit be- 
yond which human reason cannot 
advance, the rock which beats back 
the surging tide of human curiosity, 
the “thus far and no further” of 
science, and against that rock how 
many have been dashed to pieces? 
From being engaged in this close 
reasoning, whether of analysis or syn- 
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thesis, as the case may be, examining 
everything minutely and thoroughly, 
taking nothing for granted, but for 
ever searching, probing, comparing, 
and analysing until rewarded at last 
by the discovery of the ultimate re- 
sult, principle, or element, scien- 
tific men have unfortunately come to 
regard everything in the same ma- 
terial light—to believe in nothing 
which cannot be analysed—to reduce 
the Supreme Being, the First Cause, 
to a mere subtle, all-pervading fluid 
—a gas imprisoned in a retort, or a 
powder at the bottom of a vessel ; 
the god of science is the precipitate 
obtained as the result of experiment— 
not a Being with attributes, but a 
mere substance with properties. It is 
from this unfortunate bent of scien- 
tific thought that we get our progres- 
sive development theories,- our clash- 
ings of geology with revelation, and 
our general materialism. The world 
owes an immense debt to science ; and 
there are even now amongst her 
devotees men whose names are the 
ornament of their age, and whose 
memory will redeem the character of 
their order in the eyes of posterity ; 
but it is a lamentable thing to find 
science in this 19th century coming 
forward to claim kinship between 
man and monkeys; to tell us, in 
language of authority, that a few 
grains of phosphorus more or less 
comprise all the difference between a 
rogue and a philosopher, to find 
science descending from her elevated 
seat, and see her banding herself with 
the apostate and the infidel, to add 
her contribution to the general scep- 
ticism of the age. Much of the 
opposition which it was thought geo- 
logy would present to the teachings 
of revelation has been worn away, 
and the very arguments used by the 
sceptical geologist are now shown to 
be, in fact, proofs of a mutual har- 
mony ; but the distinctive feature of 
this peculiar phase of scepticism is 
the wresting from the merciful ob- 
security of oblivion to the bewilder- 
ment of this generation, the old bug- 
bear of progressive development. 
Man is not the special creation 
of the Almighty, but a sublimated 
form of animal life, springing from 
the lowest order of nature, mount~- 
ing step by step up through the 
successive grades until the fortuit- 
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ous moment arrived when natural 
selection claimed its rights, and the 
gradually-developing monkey burst 
at once into the fulness of the man. 
This glorious theory is seriously ad- 
‘vanced as a sort of new creed, in 
which all difficulties, doubts, and 
anxieties are to be sunk for ever ; 
no more anxious speculation about 
the destiny of the race or the state 
of a future existence—it removes all 
necessity for these by taking the soul 
out of the man and avin him only 
his vertebre. He is no longer the 
being described in the old exploded 
legend of Mosaic superstition, but is 
henceforth elevated to his proper 
position in nature as the child of pro- 
gressive development, the object of 
natural selection, the noblest, hand- 
somest, latest specimen of vertebra- 
ted nuture. This peculiar cast of 
scientificthought has exercised a pow- 
erful influence upon other branches 
of reasoning, and we are being in- 
volved in a species of general litiga- 
tion between growth and creation. 
There is a tendency to reduce every- 
thing to a parent stock, which at the 
first was originated by some vague 
species of: spontaneous generation. 
The cause of this intellectual aberra- 
tion may be traced back to what we 
have alluded to in our introduction 
as the grand error of modern thought, 
the illegitimate use of reason, in ap- 
plying it to objects beyond its reach, 
in attempting to pass the boundary 
line which divides it from revelation. 
The creation of man lies beyond the 
attainment of reason, and was there- 
fore made the subject of a special 
revelation, consequently the vain 
efforts which science makes to un- 
ravel the mystery in its own way, 
result in a mass of absurdities which 
make a larger demand upon the rea- 
son than the version presented to us 
in the revealed form does upon the 
faith. It is amusing to notice with 
what jealous care the great apostle 
of this new creed avoids the use of 
any expression which may coincide 
in ever so slight a degree with Bibli- 
cal language, and how naturally it 
sometimes flows from him. When 
drawing towards the conclusion of 
his work on the “ Origin of Species,” 
Mr. Darwin warms into the very na- 
tural enthusiasm of the author who 
has just been delivered of his burden, 
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and summing up his labours with 
that peculiar blending of piety gentl 
modified, so as to be consistent wit 
an extended science, he evidently 
wishes to petrify his teaching into 
one simple principle, but unfortu- 
nately bends his head, and in the full 
career of rhetorical glory runs it de- 
liberately against a very hard and 
awkward milestone. He says in the 
edition dated 1859, and reviewed by 
the Edinburgh, that admitting his 
theory of gradual progression, “ pro- 
bably all the organic beings which 
have ever lived on this earth have 
descended from some one primordial 
form into which lifewassirst breathed.” 

The Edinburgh reviewer fastens 
upon this sentence, and closes with 
Mr. Darwin thus :—“ By the latter 
scriptural phrase, it may be inferred 
that Mr. Darwin formally recognises 
in the so-limited beginning a direct 
creative act, something like that su- 
pernatural or miraculous one which 
in the preceding page he defines as 
certain elemental atoms which have 
been commanded suddenly to flash 
into living tissues. He has doubtless 
framed in his imagination some idea 
of the common organic prototype; but 
he refrains from submitting it to cri- 
ticism. He leaves us to imagine our 
globe void, but so’ advanced as to be 
under the conditions which render 
life possible, and he then restricts the 
divine power of breathing life into 
organic form to its minimum of direct 
operation. All subsequent organisms 
henceforward.result from properties 
imparted to the organic elements at 
the moment of their creation, pre- 
adapting them to the infinity of com- 
plications and their morphological 
results which now try to the utmost 
the naturalist’s faculties to compre- 
hend and classify.” In asubsequent 
edition, 1861, 7th thousand, we find 
the sentence, “into which life was 
first breathed,” has been expunged, 
the awkward milestone has been 
quietly removed, and Mr. Darwin 
goes on his way triumphant. 

We cannot refrain from conjuring 
up from the sixteenth century another 
reat mind, who, like Bacon, had the 
lumen siccum, the “dry light,” in his 
soul, and let him give his evidence in 
a few sententious words upon this 
trial of reason and revelation ; it will 
form an appropriate commentary both 
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upen the style of this new theory and 
its results. Brave old Montaigne, 
stand forth and deliver thyself! 

“Tl se fault contenter de la lumiére 
qu il plaist au soleil nous communi- 
quer par ses rayons; et qui eslevera 
ses yeux’pour en prendre une plus 
grande dans son corps mesme qu’il ne 
treuve pas estrange si pour la peine 
de son oultrecuidance il y perd la vue. 
Quis hominum potest scire consilium 
Dei? aut quis poterit cogitare quid 
velit Dominus.” —* Zssais,” lib. iv, 
c, 31. 

The defect of all these scientific 
creeds is, that they fail to supply the 
great wants of human nature; its 
treat instinctive wants, they seek to 

isplace revelation : but what do 
they offer in return? Theories based 
upon fallibility, which land the mind 
in doubt, perplexity, and uncertainty 
—presenting to the reason, in the 
room of the marvellous solemnities 
of revelation, the marvellous absur- 
dities of speculation, and leaving the 
great wants of our nature unnoticed 
and unmet. It is probable that re- 
velation will survive all these attacks 
yet, more especially this new develop- 
ment vagury ; for, supposing only foran 
instant that the Bible is a fable, and 
comparative anatomy theonly rational 
religion, what is to become of the 
great bulk of humanity who have 
neither time nor capacity for the 
study? How are we to fill up the 
craving which they have in common 
with all men for something to wor- 
ship! There needs not that exhaus- 
tion of philosophic argument which 
is being nobly wielded to the refuta- 
tion of these inflated theories: they 
have their answer in every living 
human soul upon whose surface rests 
the sunshine of joy or the gloom of 
sorrow, Which struggles and yields, 
which follows as driven by the power 
of some demon enemy after evil, 
whilst it longs as if led by some nobler 
spirit to attain the good. Human 
nature wants not only to learn to live, 
but to learn to die; it yearns after 
a superhuman support to lean on 
through life, and a superhuman hope 
to cling to in death. Scientific theo- 
ries may seduce the intellect, but they 
cannot abolish death-beds. They fail 
to bring consolation in that terrible 
hour when the departing spirit, hover- 
ing upon the bleak shores of eternity, 
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takes its last lingering look at life and 
living things—when the body lies 
prostrate in that helpless, hopeless 
sense of dissolution, that gradual sink - 
ing into nothingness ! What consola- 
tion can it be in such a moment, when 
the bodily life is fading, and the soul 
waking up to a wild wondering sense 
of apprehension, to tell the sufferer of 
the general fate of organisms and the 
light which science has thrown upon 
the creation and destiny of man? A 
death-bed is the test of all theories. 
How many triumphant systems have 
crumbled into nothingness in that 
hour, perished miserably before that 
great Coes necessity, that longing 
for something to cling to and float 
out upon, when the senses are begin- 
ning to reel, the sight to grow dim, 
and the billows to close over the soul ! 

The scepticism of theology is a 
much more lamentable and more 
serious form of the great apostasy 
than any other, because it partakes 
of the character of a mutiny in the 
citadel with the enemy before the 
gates. It is also a very old vice, 
dating from that early period in the 
history of the Church when men in 
their wisdom began to reduce Chris- 
tianity to a science, when it lost its 
apostolic simplicity and the faith de- 
livered in a few simple words by the 
Master himself was diluted into creeds 
and tenets, whose intricacies and con- 
tradictions divided the Church, and 
imperiled thelife of Christianity itself. 
It was at that time men squabbled 
over such questions as how many 
myriads of angels could dance on the 
point of a needle }—whether the mo- 
tion of the heavenly host was vertical 
or horizontal !—whether the soul had 
a sex !—was original sin transmitted 
in utero? and such like follies. The 
foundation of those early heresies, 
like the foundation of these of our 
times, is nothing more than the ap- 
plication of reason to objects beyond 
its capacity. This must be evident 
to any one who reads the published 
theology of the day, with its:theories, 
its doubts, and misgivings. There 


can be no question that the opinions 
of a very large_section of the clergy 
of our Church upon the vital prin- 
ciples of Christianity, are either par- 
tially perverted from the canonical 
standard, or are wavering between 
the old faith and the new light. 
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Encouraged by the example of an 
apostate science, this bold spirit of 
inquiry has come forward from out 
of the obscurity where it has so long 
lurked, and fron the very altar-stairs 
has contributed its share to the ge- 
neral scepticism of the age. We are 
told by. our priests that there are 
things in the Bible which we are not 
required to believe—which we cannot 
believe ; that the Eternity of Future 
Punishment is a fallacy based upon a 
mistranslation, and contrary to the 
character of God; that angels are 
mythical beings, probably a relict of 
oriental tradition ; that there is a 
great doubt about miracles, about in- 
spiration, in fact about everything 
which concerns the vital interests of 
the human soul, its aspirations and 
its hopes. The theories substituted 
by science in the place of revelation 
we have already seen make a greater 
demand upon the intellect than the 
other upon the faith ; but the pecu- 
liar fantasies which apostate theo- 
logy offer are, if possible, still more 
absurd and unacceptable. Take an 
illustration. Miracles are becoming 
great stumbling-blocks in the way of 
, the new system ; the raising the dead 
is thought to be too great a mi- 
racle, but there is scarcely so much 
of the miraculous in it as in the 
creation of life. The key to the 
whole difficulty consists in bringing 
the mind to accept the following 
simple facts:—That at our feet lies 
the world of matter, of substance, 
and atoms; above this and moving 
upon it is another, the animal or the 
vital world, with full sway and ope- 
ration over the material, acting upon 
it at will, interrupting the order of 
its laws, forcing or retarding them to 
suit its own purposes, and thus work- 
ing in the material economy what 
if it were capable of appreciation or 
expression would be regarded and 
described as miraculous. The rug- 
ged hard surface of the material 
world is turned up and tilled by the 
spirits which move upon its surface, 
and lo! it becomes verdant and fruit- 
ful, its golden treasures ripen in 
plenteous luxuriance, gnd by-and-by 
everything is swept away and the 
surface returns to its original aspect. 
What could all this be to the econo- 
my of the material world were it 
capable of deseribing it but a species 
of miracle? Then, just as the world 
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of vitality, that is, of animal vitality, 
rules over and acts upon the lower 
world of matter, can it be more diffi- 
cult to believe that over both the 
vital and material worlds there spans 
like the canopy of heaven itself, the 
world of spirit—the supernatural— 
where moves the Supreme Will which 
first called the whole into being, and 
which operates upon its laws with 
the irresistible prerogatives of Cre- 
ator, Preserver, Ruler, and God. 
Where is the difficulty of miracles 
now? The miraculous to the world 
of man, that is, the vital world, is 
the immediate operation of the Su- 
preme Will, just as the miraculous in 
the world of matter is the operation 
of the human. The work of agricul- 
ture would be miraculous could the 
material world investigate its own 
nature ; but it is the mere action of 
the intelligence to whose care the 
world of matter was consigned. The 
restoring life to the dead is mira- 
culous to the world of man, but it is 
only the exercise of that Supreme 
Will who imparted it in the first in- 
stance. Now, let us hasten, on the 
other hand, to notice what sort of 
theory we get when men attempt to 
explain miracles by what is called 
the light of reason, always under- 
standing by that phrase the rejection 
of the supernatural. I shall only 
instance one case which will serve as 
a type of the whole, it is the version 
of Dr. Paulus, a great Biblical critic, 
of the vision of Zacharias. The scrip- 
tural account is at once termed a 
myth, and what is called the natural 
explanation is somewhat as follows : 
—The mind of Zacharias was in a 
sort of ecstacy, produced by continued 
watching and many other circum- 
stances, such as the long-felt desire 
to have children, the influence of his 
duties, the temple, the sanctuary, the 
incense of the altar, and the prayers 
of the people. With his feelings 
thus excited, and praying in the 
obsurity of the sanctuary he hopes 
now or never to be heard, and is 
ready to interpret anything into a 
sign. The smoke of the incense as 
it ascended was acted upon by the 
pale dim light of the temple and the 
altar, and formed fantastic images ; 
the priest imagined he perceived in 
them a celéstial figure, which he 
thought proclaimed the accomplish- 
ment of his desire. A doubt arose 
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in his mind (recollect the man is un- 
der the influence of delirium, which 
distorts mepinivg and clouds his 
reason), and he imagines that he is 
reprehended for it, when either an 
wpoplexy paralysed his tongue until 
he recovered + rem in his joy at the 
circumcision of his son ; or the loss of 
speech may be explained in this wa 

—that in accordance with a Jewis 

superstition he interdicted himself 
from the use of his tongue for a cer- 
tain time. Recalling to our mind 
the operations of the triple world of 
matter, life, and spirit, already deli- 
neated, we can accept the Biblical 
version easily ; but this natwral ex- 
planation, instead of simplifying a 
miracle presents the reason with a 
monstrosity. For centuries these 
doubts about miracles and misgiv- 
ings concerning doctrine, have lurked 
in the nooks and corners of the 
Church, but it has been reserved 
for these luminous times to produce 
a high priest who, while tenaciously 
holding fast to the altar with one 
hand should strike at the Bible with 
the other ; and simultaneously with 
this unexpected attack upon the Old 
Testament, there came from the vola- 
tile land of France, in the person of 
a layman, an elaborate onslaught on 
the New. These two men, Colenso 
and Rénan, are the pioneers of theo- 
logical scepticism. The former assails 
the Bible on the somewhat uncertain 
ground of textual criticism, which, in 
a language like Hebrew, where inac- 
curacies might have easily crept in 
through the carelessness of copyists, 
mat never be. allowed to form the 
basis of objections to the “general 
truth of the Bible. One good re- 
sult we trust will issue from this 
attack, that an impulse will be given 
to the study of Hebrew, a most in- 
tricate language as regards its acci- 
dence, yet wondrously simple in its 
syntactical construction, possessin 

matchless beauties of expression, an 

a poesy which glitters even through 
the distortions of translation, power- 
ful in its denunciations as the re- 
verberation of thunder, with a 
mountainous solidity in its didactic 
teaching, yet melting into soft, lute- 
like music in the wailings of the 
weeping prophet, or the star-inspired 
strains of David’s sorrowing soul. 
It is much to be lamented that the 
study of Hebrew is not more culti- 
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vated ; it is one of the anomalies of 
our system of education for the priest- 
hood that very few clergymen can be 
found who are able to read the Biblein 
the original, whilst hundreds have 
never looked intoa Hebrew grammar. 
But to proceed: in consequence of 
this limited spread of Hebrew know- 
ledge, it is no very difficult mat- 
ter for a man with a smattering of 
the language to acquire to himself 
the reputation of being a profound 
Biblical critic. Dr. Bernhard, who 
for twenty-seven years taught Hebrew 
at Cambridge, was beyond all~ques- 
tion the greatest Hebrew scholar in 
England. His knowledge of the lan- 
guage was connected with his earliest 
associations, it was not only profound 
and critical but it was familiar: he 
read and wroté it with ease; and so 
thorough was his knowledge of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, that upon a word 
or two of any verse being given him 
he has been known to complete the 
quotation. It was his practice always 
to caution his pupils against relying 
too much upon those commentators 
who translate and expound the Bible 
without showing their competence 
for the task by writing their ideas in 
Hebrew, and very sad havoc heused to 
make with the display of many pro- 
fessedly great commentators. The 
necessity for that caution may be 
appreciated by any one who will take 
the trouble to turn to Dr. Colenso’s 
book, Part ii., page 293, where he not 
only endeavours to upset the author- 
ship of the 68th Psalm upon the very 
slender foundation of vowel pointing, 
but unfortunately shows an ignorance 
of the history of the language, which’ 
is rather serious in one who endea- 
vours to subvert the truth of the 
Bible by the means of textual criti- 
cism. He has noticed in the Psalm 
the words where the “ seriptio plena” 
is used, that is, with the vocalized 
Vav, then comparing these words with 
their corresponding forms in Num- 
bers, where the “ scriptio defectiva” 
is used, that is, the vowel points with- 
out the Vav, he has come to the con- 
clusion that the Psalm must be older 
than Numbersyand therefore none of 
David's. Dr. Colenso hasjumped to the 
hasty conclusion that the full vocaliza- 
tion was the older form; but the 
slightest knowledge of the history of 
the language is sufficient to prove the 
contrary. Originally Hebrew was 
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not vocalized at all, but after the 
exile when Biblical Hebrew became 
a dead language, the scribes had re- 
course te a more frequent use of the 
“ matres lectionis,’ (of which Vav is 
one), and the more modern the Hebrew 
the more frequent does the use of the 
full vocalization appear, until at last, in 
Rabbinical Hebrew, the defective writ- 
ing, such as Dr. Colenso observed in 
Numbers, is seldom used. No man 
could read the Hebrew Bible through 
without noticing the prevalence of the 
fuller forms in the later books,* so 
that their appearance in the Psalm 
quoted, instead of proving it to be of 
older date than Numbers, proves the 
contrary, as it was just the form of 
writing in vogue during the time of 
David. In any case it was a very 
meagre argument upon which to 
upset the authorship of the Psalm, to 
attack it upon the ground of a pecu- 
liarity in the caligraphy, especially 
when every tyro knows that the mean- 
ing of the word would be precisely 
the same in either mode, and the 
insertion or omission of the ‘‘ matres 
lectionis’ may have occurred through 
the caprice or negligence of the copy- 
ists. With that trifling specimen of 
Dr, ©olenso’s criticism, we pass on to 
notice the achievements of his fellow- 
labourer Rénan, and we issue at once 
from the region of Hebraic perplexity 
to that of untenable and often blas- 
phemous hypothesis. The strain of 
the reasoning is wholly hypothetical, 
he suspects, he fancies, he feels cer- 
tain that such and such things were 
clone or were not done, and therefore, 
&e The evidence of Josephus is 
annihilated at one blow, because ‘‘ on 
sent” one feels that his expressions 
were dressed up by the hand of some 
Christian. He suggests motives for 
actions, and then reasons from those 
motives ; but the perplexing contra- 
diction of the whole is the purity 
with which he wishes to invest the 
characters of Jesus and Mary, and 
the deception and falsehood which 
he attaches to them. In one page he 


elevates the character of Jesus to the 
highest degree, in another he shows 
him to be an impostor of the lowest 
type, that is, admitting the truth of 
M. Rénan’s suppositions. Unlike the 


* See Gesetiius Lehrgeb: p, 51, 
Gramm: Part i., pp 9, 10. 
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German school, M. Rénan interprets 
miracles in @ more summary manner ; 
instead of venturing upon a natural 
explanation, he proceeds at once to 
blasphemousimputation,even in direct 
contradiction to hisown premises. The 
difficulties connected with the Resur- 
rection of our Lord are easily got over 
by making Mary an impostor. His 
version is, that on the Sunday morn- 
ing the women came to the tomb and 
found the body gone. The cry, “he 
is risen,” flew from lip to lip. M. 
Rénan then asks the question, what 
really happened? but does not at- 
tempt to explain, merely promising 
to do so when he comes to investigate 
the Apostolic history, when he “ will 
endeavour to trace back the origin of 
the legend of the Resurrection ;” 
although he remarks subsequently, 
“These questions in the absence of 
documentary evidence we shall never 
be able to clear up ; this much, how- 
ever, we may say, that Mary Magda- 
len played the principal part in the 
scene.” Then follows a burst of de- 
clamation peculiarly French, which, 
however, slyly insinuates the horrible 
charge—“ O ! divine power of Love !”’ 
“OQ! sacred moments, when the pas- 
sion of a woman under hallucination 
(d’une hallucinée) gives to the world 
a God restored to life!” We cannot 
refrain from giving one more specimen 
of the Rénan type of reasoning. He 
comes to the point where Jesus raises 
Lazarus from death, and he gets over 
the difticulty by at once attributing it 
to a plot between our Lord and the 
sisters. He says that, wearied out 
with their ill success at Jerusalem, 
the partisans of Jesus longed for a 
miracle, and the resurrection of some 
one well known was the very thing 
wanted, Jesus was driven as it were 
to bay. “ We are inclined to believe,” 
says M. Renan, “that at Bethany 
some real event or other happened 
which was regarded as a resurrection, 
and rumour had already attributed to 
Jesus two or three miracles of this 
kind; the family at Bethany may, 
without much reflection, have been 
induced to lend themselves to an act 
fraught with such eventful issues, 
Jesus was adored amongst them. La- 
zarus, it seems, had been sick ; the joy 
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of seeing him may have restored La- 
zarus tolife, or it may be that an eager- 
ness to stop the mouths of cavillers 
against the divine mission of their 
friend drove these warm temperaments 
beyond all bounds, and so, perhaps, 
Lazarus, pale from the effects of his 
illness, allowed himself to be swathed 
like a corpse and placed in the family 
tomb. . Martha and Mary 
went forth to meet Jesus, and they, 
entering the village, conducted him to 
the cavern. — (we speak still 
under the hypothesis above suggested) 
desired once more to see him whom 
he had loved, and the stone being 
moved away, Lazarus issued forth. 
The apparition would naturally be re- 
arded as a resurrection, for faith 
snows no law in the interest of that 
which it holds for truth.” Of such 
a nature are the reasonings of M. 
Rénan, who, by an ominous coinci- 
dence, made his onslaught on the 
New Testament just as our own 
bishop began his on the Old: The 
works of both have had an immense 
circulation, and doubtless will con- 
tinue to have, for they jump with 
the questioning, doubting spirit of 
the times ; but there is one peculiarity 
characterising theological apostasy 
whichisrather perplexing. Thesemen 
tell us they are impelled by no other 
motive than the love of truth, and the 
desire that it may be established ; 
but we find that although the light 
of Reason leads them to suspect 
Revelation, it fails to shake their 
faith in Revenue. . They talk loudly 
of their devotion to truth; but as 
they believe the Church to be in the 
wrong, yet still take the money of 
the Church, men of limited capacities 
and unacquainted with Hebrew, are 
driven to the very hard conclusion 
that this rampant love of truth is not 
incompatible with a sneaking regard 
for the substantial profits of error. In 
conclusion, then, what is to be done ? 
Are we tothrow up our beliefin Revela- 
tion and clingtothe theories of Science? 
Shall we cast our Bible to the winds 
as a gigantic forgery, which has been 
gradually compiled by a succession 
of writers during a period of 1,600 
years in a marvellous continuity of 
fraud? Is life a mere step in animal 
development and-man only an or- 
ganism? Impossible ; the very in- 
stincts rebel against the thought. 
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There is implanted in the bosom of 
every human being the presentiment 
of another life, and the consciousness 
that the nature of that other life 
will be influenced by the present. In 
the most degraded phases of its ex- 
istence that sense of responsibility 
has never been extinguished, and it 
is by virtue of this mysterious con- 
sciousness that human nature- has 
always felt as an instinctive want the 
possession of an infallible guide. 
Human theories are changeable and 
human wisdom uncertain, the science 
of to-day becomes the folly of to- 
morrow, the axioms of one age be- 
come the laughter of the next, the 
genius of the present will be the 
Dunciad of the future. Something 
beyond itself, then, is absolutely ne- 
cessary to human nature to sustain, 
rule, and guide it. As the natural 
fails to do this it is evident that the 
supernatural alone can do it, and 
hence the absolute necessity for the 
supernatural. So that when we elimi- 
nate the supernatural from religion 
we reduce it to a mere human philoso- 
phy ; when we detract the miraculous 
from the Teacher and Founder of re- 
ligion, we reduce him toa mere human 
speculator ; when we tear away in- 
spiration from the oracles of religion, 
we reduce them to mere human 
effusions ; and having degraded these 
great things to our own level, we lose 
all confidence in the religion, we dis- 
pute with the teacher, we reject the 
oracles, and alone in our own helpless- 
ness are soon lost on a stormy sea of 
doubt and perplexity, now tossed up 
by the wave of one doctrine and now 
thrown back by another, benighted 
on the dark sea of life, a rudderless 
ship under a starless sky. But admit 
the supernatural as a necessary 
element in religion, admit the mi- 
raculous as an indispensable accom- 
paniment to an infallible teacher, 
admit inspiration as the unquestioned 
characteristic of divine oracles, and 
we have then a system of faith on 
which we may rest all our perplexities 
and all our doubts ; by which we may 
hold fast and go through life un- 
shaken by fear, unmoved by vicissi- 
tudes ; a system of religion under 
whose guidance we may peacefully 
live, and in whose consolations we 
may securely and hopefully die, 





